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MONDAY, JULY 29, 1957 


Unitep Srares SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERALS, MATERIALS, AND FUELS, 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. James E. Murray (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, Barrett, 
and Allott. ° 

Also present: Senator Morse. 

Staff members present: Robert W. Redwine, professional staff 
member. 

The CuairmMan. The hearing will come to order, please. 

‘The bill under consideration today is S. 2375. It was submitted 
to the Congress by the administration through the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The title says it is a bill, and I quote: 

To provide a program for the development of the minerals resources of the 
United States, its territories and possessions, by encouraging exploration for min- 


erals and providing for the payments as incentives for the production of certain 
minerals, and for other purposes. 


This bill is designed to implement, in part, the so-called long-range 
minerals program outlined to this committee on June 4, 1957, by 
Secretary of the Interior, Fred A. Seaton. 

Another bill calling for an import tax on lead and zinc, now before 
the House Ways and Means Committee and the Senste Finance 
Committee will provide implementation for the other facet of the 
long-range painrereis program recommended by the administration. 

As I made clear on June 4, I am disappointed at the highly limited 
recommendations the administration made for the support of our 
distressed minerals industry. Far too many segments of the minerals 
industry have been entirely ignored by the recommendations and 
proposed legislation. 

It is imcumbent, however, upon those of us who recognize the 
economic problems facing our minerals industry to carefully study 
the recommendations before us with a view of hammering out on the 
anvil of commonsense practical legislation. 

All the members of this committee, including myself, are very 
pleased that so many representatives of the industry are here this 
morning. I hope that they will make their statements as brief as 
possible so we may conclude the hearings as quickly as we can, and 
if they wish to have prepared statements filed, they may. 

S. 2375 is as follows: 
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[S. 2375, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide a program for the development of the minerals resources of the United States, its Ter- 
ritories and possessions by encouraging exploration for minerals and providing for payments as incentives 
for the production of certain minerals, and fer other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the: United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to stimulate exploration for minerals and to provide Federal financial assistance 
to assure the continuation of production of certain essential minerals within the 
United States, its Territories and possessions. 


TITLE I 


Src. 101. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, in 
order to provide for additional development of domestic mineral resources, to 
establish and maintain a program. for exploration by private industry within the 
United States, its Territories and possessions for such minerals, excluding organic 
fuels, as he shall from time to time designate, and to provide Federal financial 
assistance on a participating basis for that purpose. ; 

Suc. 102. (a) In order to carry out the purposes of this title, and subject to the 
provisions of this section, the Secretary is authorized to enter into exploration 
contracts with individuals, partnerships, or corporations which shall provide for 
such Federal financial participation as he deems in the national interest. Such 
contracts shall contain terms and conditions as the Secretary shall deem necessary 
and appropriate, including terms and conditions for the repayment of the Federal 
funds made available under any contract, together with interest thereon, to be 
calculated from the date of first production or certification, whichever shall first 
occur. Such interest shall be at rates which (1) are not less than the rates of 
interest which the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine the Department of the 
Interior would have to pay if it borrowed such funds from the Treasury of the 
United States, taking into consideration cyrrent average yields on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States with maturities comparable to the 
terms of the particular contracts involved and (2) shall be adequate to cover, in 
addition, the costs of administering the particular contracts. 

(b) Whenever minerals are produced and sold by the contractor or his sticcessor 
in interest from the area deseribed in a contract authorized by this title, there shall 
be paid to the United States a royalty onthe value of said production which shall 
be applied toward the repayment of the Federal funds expended under ‘the con- 
tract, including interest'on such funds. Such payments shall be covered into the 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

(c) As soon as practicable, upon completion or termination of the exploration 
project undertaken pursuant to a contract, the Secretary shall certify to the 
contractor that an obligation to pay royalty on future production, as specified in 
the contract, has accrued, or the Secretary shall inform the contractor that no 
further obligation exists under the contract. Certification shall be made when an 
analvsis and evaluation of the results of the exploration project discloses that 
mineral production from the area covered by the contract is possible. Upon 
certification, payment of royalties shall be a charge against production for the 
period specified in the contract or until the obligation has been discharged, but 
in no event shall such royalty payments continue for a period of more than 
aes five years from the date of contract. 

(d) No provision of this title, nor any rule or regulation which may be issued 
by the Se cretary shall be construed to require any production from the area 
described in the contract 

(e) No funds shall be made available under this title unless the applicant shall 
certify that he is unable to finance the proposed exploration activities and that 
funds from commercial sources are unavailable on reasonable terms. 

(f) The Secretary shall establish and promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this title: Provided, however, That 
he may modify and adjust the terms and conditions of any contract to reduce the 
amount and term of any royalty payment when. he shall determine that such 
action is necessary and in the public interest. 

Sec. 103. As used in this title, the term “exploration’’ means the search for 
new or unexplored deposits of minerals, including related development work, 
within the United States, its Territories and possessions, whether conducted from 
the surface or underground, using recognized and sound procedures including 
standard geophysical and geochemical methods for obtaining mineralogical and 
geological information. 
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Suc. 104. Departments and agencies of the Government are hereby authorized 
to advise and assist the Secretary of the Interior, upon his request, in carrying 
out the provisions of this title and may expend. their funds for such purposes, 
with or without reimbursement, in accordance with such agreements as may be 


necessary. 
TITLE II 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, in 
order to assure the continuation of production of certain essential minerals within 
the United States, its Territories and possessions, to establish and maintain a 
program. of payments to domestic producers of those minerals listed in section 
202 of this title, within the limits therein contained, as an incentive for the pro- 
duction of such minerals. 

Sre. 202. (a) The production incentive payments authorized by this title 
shall be made for the following minerals mined from deposits located within 
the United States, its Territories and possessions, in the amounts and subject to 
limitations herein specified: 

(1) For beryl concentrates (10 percent BeO basis), $70 per short ton, with 
premiums and penalties 2s set forth in the regulations issued pursuant to section 
204 of this title, for not to exceed an aggregate of seven hundred and fifty short 
tons annually. No incentive payment shall be made in a calendar year on a 
quantity in excess of one hundred short tons produced by any one producer and 
originating in any one mining district from properties controlled by such producer. 

(2) For commercial grade, metallurgical chromite (46 percent basis), $21 per 
long dry ton, with premiums and penalties as set forth in the regulations issued 
pursuant to section 204 of this title, for not to exceed an aggregate of fifty 
thousand long dry tons annually. No incentive payment shall be made in a 
calendar year on a quantity in excess of ten thousand long dry tons produced 
by any one producer and originating in any one mining district from properties 
controlled by such producer. 

(3) For commercially acceptable columbium-tantalum concentrates (basis 50 
percent contained combined pentoxides), $2.35 per pound, with ratios of Ta,0;- 
Cb,0;, premiums and penalties as set forth in regulations issued pursuant to 
section 204 of this title, for not to exceed an aggregate of twenty-five thousand 
pounds annually. No incentive payment shall be made in a calendar year on a 
quantity in excess of five thousand pounds produced by any one producer and 
originating in any one mining district from properties controlled by such producer. 
_ (b) No payment shall be made under this title for any material produced prior ° 

to the date of initiation of the programs authorized herein. The incentive pay- 
ment programs shall be initiated upon termination of existing purchase programs 
of the Federal Government for these materials, respectively, under authority of 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act (53 Stat. 811), as amended; 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 798), as amended; and the Domestic 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar and Columbium-Tantalum Production and 
Purchase Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 579). i ‘ 

(c) No incentive payment shall be made pursuant to the provisions of this 
title except upon presentation of evidence satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
material has been produced and sold in accordance with regulations issued under 
section 204 of this title. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Interior may delegate any of the functions 
conferred upon him by this title. ; 

Sec. 204. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue such rules and 
regulations as he deems necessary and appropriate to carry out the provisions of 


this title. 
TITLE IIl 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to present 
to the Congress, through the President, within two years from the date of this 
Act, a report containing a review and evaluation of the operations of the programs 
authorized in this Act, together with his recommendations regarding the need 
for the continuation of the programs and such amendments to this Act as he deems 
to be desirable. 

Src. 302. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, from any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


The CHarrMan. The first witness this morning will be the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah, Mr. Watkins, who w vishes to get away. 
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Senator Warxrns. Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the cooper- 
ation that you have given in getting this matter before the committee. 

In the closing days of each session, as you know, it is difficult to 
have hearings held on legislation that has not been moved out to the 
calendar much earlier so, under the circumstances, it is greatly appre- 
ciated, not only by me, but I believe all Members of the Congress 
from the miming States, and that includes many of the States of the 
Union now, and also, I am sure, it is greatly appreciated by the 
industry itself, which knows that legislation of this kind is badly 
needed to help develop our resources and to locate certain rare 
materials that are badly needed in defense and in our autonomy. 

I do not intend at this time, Mr. Chairman, to make any long 
statement. I will say that on June 4, Secretary Seaton appeared — 
before this committee at a preliminary hearing held by the committee 
on this long-range minerals program, and presented, I believe, a very 
able outline of what was hoped to be accomplished by legislation of 
this type. 

The Secretary pointed out the needs of the country for a long- 
range program and indicated that within certain limitations they 
felt that such a program should be gotten under way, providing the 
necessary implementation be passed by the Congress. 

I believe the full statement of the Secretary is now in the record 
of this committee, is it not? 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Watkins. Has it been printed? — 

Mr. Repwine. It has, Mr. Chairman. It has been printed. 

Senator Warxins. So I think probably it would be inappropriate 
to have it again put in the record, and I do not know whether the 
chairman intends to put it in again or—— 

The Cuartrman. Include it by reference. 

Senator Watkins. We could do it by reference. ’ 

I suggest, then, that the statement presented by Mr. Secretary 
Seaton on June 4, 1957, be included by reference in the present pro- 
ceedings. 

The Caarrman. That will be done, 

Senator Warxrnys. In fact, all the material that was obtained at 
that hearing I think should likewise be made a part of this record by 

- reference. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. May I state that Department representatives are 
also scheduled to be heard on Wednesday. 

Senator Warkrns. I did not see the names here and I was wonder- 
ing. 

At any rate the information received before was very helpful and 
all of it canbe referred to and used by the committee. 

Now, I understand the bill itself is placed in the record at this point. 

The CHaAirMAN. It was put in the record at the beginning of the 
hearing. - 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to make any 
statement explaining the bill. The bill itself seems to be more or less 
self-explanatory, stating the purposes and remedies to help, that we 
hope will at least fix the policy that we think ought to be followed, 
whether or not the exact figures are the ones that will do the job or not. 
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That, I think, can be determined by the evidence that will be pre- 
sented in the hearings, and particularly from the industry itself, and 
from the experts in the Department who know just what will be needed 
in order to bring about a successful long-range minerals-development 
program. ' 
The CuarrmMan. That is correct. 
Senator Warkins. I yield at this time, hoping that if it is necessary 
for me to appear later, that I will be given that privilege. 
~ . The CuarrMan.. We will permit you to appear again if you wish. 
Senator Wa'rxins. I have a Judiciary meeting in a few minutes. I 
will have to leave in a few minutes to get a quorum. 
The CuarrMan. Senator Morse would like to get away and attend 
the other meeting he has. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
l appreciate this opportunity to make a few brief remarks on the 
minerals resources development bill, 8. 2375. 

At the outset, I wish to assure the committee that I do not purport 
to be an expert on mining and mineral resources, but I do feel that I 
have an appreciation of various aspects of the defense needs of our 
Nation, and I am very proud of the record I have made in 14 years in 
support of what I consider to be the legitimate interests of the mining 
industry of our country. 

Therefore, I would like to stress at this hearing one phase of the 
present bill that is of vital importance to the Nation and to the 
domestic mining industry—domestic chromite production—and I want 
to also state, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that I 
urge not only a chrome program, but a quicksilver program as well, 
as evidence I shall submit later in my statement shows, I think, very - 
conclusively, that quicksilver is likewise seriously involved in the 
objective of this bill and should also receive the support for which 
I plead. 

The chrome-mining industry of the State of Oregon is located 
principally in eastern Oregon and in southwestern Oregon in the 
vicinity of Grants Pass; and, therefore, I appear here this morning, 
Mr. Chairman, not only in support of my own views but views that 
are backed up by the State of Oregon Department of Geology and 
' Mineral Industries, which has supplied me with some data that 
I think unanswerable and which I shall incorporate, toward the close 
of my remarks, in the record. 

The United States is virtually 100 percent dependent on foreign 
supplies for metallurgical chromite. The sources, as well as the lanes 
of transportation, are highly vulnerable to attack. 

And I want to stress this as a defense matter, Mr. Chairman, because 
I am informed by information obtained by the competent staff of 
this committee that during World War II 85 percent of the ships 
carrying minerals from South Africa were sunk. That is a remarkable 
percentage. I did not believe it when it was first supplied me, 
I doublechecked and that is the true figure—85 percent of the ships 
supplying this strategic material to the United States during World 
War IT were sunk. 
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_. And T do not have to tell the members of this committee another 
fact—and I speak now as a member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—and we are greatly concerned about it—that at the present 
time, the submarine program of Russia should not make any of us 
feel very secure. We have a job ahead to get ourselves in a position 
both offensively and defensively, as far as Russia’s submarine program 
is concerned; and, if the Germans were able to sink 85 percent of the 
ships from South Africa carrying this strategic material, I say by 
way of understatement at least, we have cause for concern as to 
what would happen in world war il should that dark day ever 
arrive. 

The Cuarrman. No doubt about the accuracy of that statement. 
It has been discussed many times during the war, and I am sure we 
will meet that situation again if we try to depend upon foreign supplies. 

Senator Morsn. Some day, Mr. Chairman, when the metallurgical 
problems are solved, the huge and extremely low-grade chromite 
reserves of Cuba will be available, but that day is still too distant to 
count on. 

Section 202 (a) (2) provides an incentive of $21 per ton for the 
domestic chromite program. Will this accomplish the objectives of 
S. 2375?—namely: 

To stimulate exploration for minerals * * * to. assure the continuation of 
production of certain essential minerals within the United States, its Territories 
and possessions. 

I am convinced that it will not, and therefore I make this plea 

this morning. 
_ According to information supplied to my office, the present price of 
domestic chromite is as follows: Lump ore, $115 per long ton, and 
fines and concentrates, $110:per long ton, based on 48 percent chro- 
mium oxide 203 and chromium to iron ratio 3 to 1. 

The material currently being delivered will run approximately 46 
percent Cr,O;, ratio of 2.8 to 1, which carries a penalty, so that the 
actual average price paid to producers is approximately $98 per long 
ton. To March 31, 1957, the program has cost $14,120,465 for 
143,740 tons. 

Current foreign prices (July 25, 1957) delivered on the eastern 
seaboard are: : 

Rhodesia: 48 percent Cr,O;, 3-to-1 ratio, $53 to $55, 48 percent 
Cr,0,, 2.8-to-1 ratio, $50 to $52. 

South African (Transvaal): 48 percent Cr,0;, no ratio, $40 to $4 
44 percent Cr,O3, no ratio, $30 to $30.50. 

Turkish: 48 percent Cr,Q;, 3-to-1 ratio, $57 to $59; 46 percent 
Cr,0;, 3-to-1 ratio, $54 to $56. 

Now, Mr. Chairman domestic ore would be more nearly comparable 
to Turkish ore at about $56 even with the $21 subsidy, and no domestic 
producer could continue to operate. The $21 subsidy is unrealistic 
and wholly without meaning. 

It is my understanding that the United States chrome miners now 
receive a top price of about $110 per ton including incentive payments, 
but with penalty for inferior ore and because we do not meet the high 
percentage, penalties are substantial. 

Whatever Government policy we are about to adopt, I urge that 
it does not result in: a figure less than is now being received, that is, 
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the ere ought to be $110, and I think a case can be made for 
a higher figure. 

rene is a metal of high strategic value in time of defense emer- 
gency. That being the case, it would seem to be a matter of plain 
commonsense to work out at once a plan to supplement our present 
program under Public Law 206 of the 83d Congress, which expires 
June 30, 1959. We need an incentive program to imsure adequate 
exploration for chromite deposits on the continental United States, 
together with its production and stockpiling in qualities that will 
guarantee a supply sufficient to meet the needs of any defense emer- 
gency that may arise. 

Because of chrome’s strategic importance, we should take a realistic 
view; we should consider a ‘stockpile of chromite ore as insurance— 
insurance against tragic shortages in time of urgent need. 

Incentive payments to accomplish this objective in effect constitute 
payments of premiums on a national defense insurance program. 
They are wise investments in the security of our Nation. 

Will S. 2375 enable us to do the job that is required in the field of 
chromite ore? I think not. 

The figures on last week’s foreign prices of chromite ore, which I 
mentioned before, demonstrate that our domestic miners simply can- 
not produce at a reasonable profit if they are to meet the foreign 
prices, even with the $21 subsidy added. 

In general, the miners of my home State of Oregon are not blessed 
with huge financial means. “Their operations usually fall into the 
small-business category and as such, the financial provisions of S. 2375 
will be of little benefit to them. 

Our western miners must meet expenses of mining and shipping to 
eastern markets, because western purchasers are relatively scarce. 
They simply cannot afford to stand by for an indefinite period until a 
Federal agency processes their sales papers and later forwards the 
incentive pay ments. 

Therefore, I want to make clear that I am for the objectives of the 
bill, and only hope the financial payments can in some way be 
enlarged, in connection with it. 

This committee is to be congratulated for devoting so much of its 
valuable time to the problem of strengthening our domestic mining 
industry. Asa Senator from the State of Oregon, I know that mining 
men and businessmen through Oregon are deéply appreciative of the 
work of the committee. 

Oregon has suffered a severe slump in its No. 1 industry—timber. 
Any stimulus to our mining industry will be helpful in creating new 
jobs and stimulating business to replace what has been lost through 
the drop in lumber sales, but, above all, it will contribute to our 
national defense. 

The purpose of the domestic chromite program was to offer an 
incentive to stimulate the search for deposits, in the hopes of dis- 
covering large commercial reserves 

The area in Oregon and northern California, where small deposits 
have been found, is not easily accessible, and it is only through a fair 
and reasonable incentive that the search can be continued. An in- 
centive of only $21 per ton, is actually an order to shut down the small 
mines, and to discourage prospec ting. 
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I urge the committee to make a careful study of the incentives in 
excess of the $21 per ton figure, that will enable small chrome-mining 
operations to explore and produce this vital defense mineral and to 
reap reasonable returns on their investments. At the same time, the 
committee should give serious consideration to the question of whether 
the 50,000-ton limitation of section 202 (a) (2) is adequate, or whether 
it should be increased in the interests of assuring a truly workable 
program. 

In closing, I should mention that the Oregon State Board of Geology 
and Mineral Industries has submitted its plan for a chrome-develop- 
ment program. The committee will, J am sure, find that program a 
helpful source of information in connection with its study of the chrome 
problem. 

I have received telegrams on this subject from Mr. Al. Reinerston, 
secretary of the John Day-Canyon City Chamber of Commerce, and 
from Mr. William M. Gardner, president of the Grant County, Oreg. : 
Miners Association. I- would appreciate their inclusion in these 
hearings at this point in my statement, and I offer the telegrams 
without reading them. 

The CuatrmMan. They will be printed in the record. 

(The telegrams referred to follow:) 

Senator Wayne Morsz, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The John Day-Canyon City Chamber of Commerce earnestly urge your sup- 
ort of the chrome development program as submitted to the Department of the 
nterior Committee by the Oregon State Department of Geology with the addi- 
tional request that the tariff be imposed for not less than 5 years. 
. Au Rervertson, Secretary. 
Wayne Morss, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

At a meeting today of the Grant County Miners Association, representing 10 going 
mines and several prospects, it was unanimously agreed to back the State board 
of geology and mineral industries in their views on the mineral program to come 
up in the near future. Will appreciate your efforts. 

Wm. M. GARDNER, 
President, Grant County Miners Association. 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I submit to the committee for 
inclusion as part of my statement, without taking the time to read 
it, astatement thet T received from the director of the State of Oregon 
Department of Geology and Mineral Industries, that sets forth a great 
deal of detailed information and data on both the chrome and quick- 
silver problems to which I have been referring in my testimony, and 
I ask that the statement of Hollis M. Dole, director, department of 
geology and mineral industries of my State, be included with the 
supporting documents that he encloses along with his statement. 

‘And, on the basis of his statement, I rest my case. 

The Cuarrman. It will be printed in the record. 

(The letter and material referred to follow:) , 

Juiy 26, 1957. 
Hon. Wayne Morsgz, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Mr. Clirit P. Haight, Jr., a member of our governing 
board, has suggested that I write you concerning the hearings to be held on 8. 2375, 
ieee or 31, and to request your support of the department’s position concern- 
In e Dl 

i am enclosing a copy of the telegram sent to Senator Neuberger stating the 
— of this department on the bill. The statement was sent to Senator 

euberger to present at the hearings as he is a member of the committee. 
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The department feels strongly that every effort should be made to save the 
chrome and quicksilver mining industries of the State. Mining of these com- 
modities takes place mainly in the southwestern and central parts of Oregon and, 
as you know, economic conditions, especially in southwestern Oregon, are such 
that they cannot stand further losses of basic industry. Although the mining 
industry of the State is not large, certain areas would be hit fairly hard if mining 
for chrome and quicksilver is abandoned. Since establishment of the purchase 
depot at Grants Pass in 1951, Oregon has produced around 36,000 tons of chromite 
which brought in over $3 million to the producers. One of the companies, the 
Oregon Chrome Mine in Josephine County, last year had a payroll of nearly 
‘$200,000 and in addition spent approximately that amount for supplies. Further, 
mining for both of these minerals could be greatly increased if the proper incentive 
were given. You can therefore see the*concern of this department regarding a 
sound minerals policy. 

It is the opinion of the board and of the department that S. 2375 is completely 
inadequate. In the first place, it does not include quicksilver and at the end of the 
quicksilver ‘‘floor plan’? (December 1958) there is every reason to believe foreign 
producers will kill off domestic production as it has done in the past. 

Regarding the chrome assistance as offered in 8. 2375, we feel that it would 
be of no help. The bonus of $21 per long dry ton is way too low. It amounts 
to about what the chrome miner would have to pay to ship his ore to the Atlantic 
seaboard. As most of the mining in southwestern Oregon is done through a 
number of small mines, the matter of obtaining markets on the east coast could 
be a severe problem. Mining costs will not allow a price less than that paid 
under the present GSA purchase plan. Oregon also has quantities of chromite 
that are below the 46-percent basis established in $8. 2375 for which there has been 
no provisions made. I am referring to the refractory and chemical grade material 
found in the John Day area and to the disseminated chrome deposits found in 
southwestern Oregon. 

The bill, as introducéd, is also bad in that it offers no practical assistance to 
the small miner for exploration. As written, assistance to substitute for DMEA 
loans is given. This substitution is not for the small miner and would only help 
the large corporation. 

It is the opinion of the Department and the Board that the recommendations 
made to the western governors by their Mining Advisory Council are much to 
be preferred and would be of less financial burden to the Federal Government. 
Copies of the recommendations for chrome and mercury are attached as well as 
other supporting data. 

I apologize for burdening you with so much material but I feel that you should 
have the information that has come from this office regarding the attempt by 
the Administration to establish a long-range minerals policy. Where the Depart- 
ment of Interior has obtained their data for their reeommendations is a mystery. 
To the best of my knowledge, neither the chrome nor mercury industry nor any 
of the other metals industries have been consulted. Certainly the miner and 
industry and the State governments have done their best to set up a program 
which would establish a firm domestic minerals industry. We are interested in 
preserving the industry, even if Interior is not. 

Any assistance that you can give to the mining industry of Oregon will be 
of great service to the State as it will help to broaden its economic base rather 
than restrict it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Houus M. Dots. 


SrTaTEMENT OF Hoxiurs M. Doe 
(A part of Senator Morse’s presentation) 
(1) HISTORY OF THE CHROME PURCHASE PROGRAM SINCE 1951 


_ May 11, 1951: GSA announces plan to establish a purchase depot at Grants 

ass. 
June 11, 1951:. GSA outlines a chrome buying program at a meeting in Grants 

Pass as follows: The program would be effective for a period not to exceed 5 years 

but might be terminated by the Government at any time subsequent to 2 years 

upon giving 1 year’s notice; ‘‘contemplated’’ that at least during the first year, 

delivery from any one producer would not be accepted in excess of 2,000 tons. 
August 3, 1951: Chrome purchase depot opens at Grants Pass. 
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August 31, 1951: GSA modifies. original purchase plan as follows: The program 
would end June 30, 1955, or whenever 200,000 tons of ore and concentrates were 
received, whichever would occur first. 

May 1952: DMPA announces the raising of the amount of chrome that the 
Government will buy from 2,000 to 5,000 tons per year from any one source. 

August 7, 1953: President signs bill extending the chrome buying program until 
June 30, 1957. ; 

June 1956: ODM Director Flemming announces extension of program to 
June 30, 1959. 

August 10, 1956: Carlot buying established by GSA. 


(2) PRODUCTION OF CHROME FROM OREGON AND CALIFORNIA 


During the 4-year ire 1943 through 1946, Oregon and California produced 
139,471 short tons. Since establishment of the chrome stockpile at Grants Pass 
in August 1951, 143,740 long tons of chrome have been delivered. This is through 


March 31, 1957. é 


(3) CHROME POTENTIAL OF OREGON AND CALIFORNIA 


It is my opinion that the chrome production potential of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia is large. Statistics show that by the barest of prospecting an average of 
approximately 30,000 tons per year have been produced in two separate periods. 
I am sure this could be increased, possibly several times, if the domestic mining 
industry was given the proper incentive. My reason for believing this is: 

(1) The widespread distribution of chrome as shown by Department 
records. Since January 1951, 500 prospectors have submitted samples to 
this Department, the assays of which indicated shipping grade or milling 
ore. This Department has analyzed in this same period approximately 1,000 
samples that fell in the metallurgical or milling grade classification. Samples 
have been received from 9 counties in Oregon; 16 mills of various capacity 
are scattered in the chrome producing areas. 

(2) Since 1952 this Department has been engaged in a study of the chrome 
deposits of southwestern Oregon. Information to date indicates that the 
chrome does occur in definite horizons in the ultrabasic rocks. The struc- 
tures in the ultrabasic rocks are extremely complicated and are determined 
only after careful geological observations. However, it is very encouraging 
to know that a pattern can be worked out in many instances and information 
can be obtained that could help in extending known ore-bearing horizons. 

(3) To date practically all of the chrome that has been produced in 
Oregon has come from shallowing workings. Very little investigation to 
depth has been done. The only mine-where financing has been sufficiently 
adequate to allow fairly extensive exploration has indicated continuity to 
the chrome bodies found at the surface. This mine, the Oregon Chrome 
Mine, has found ore through a vertical distance of over 900 feet. They 
have discovered eight ore bodies. It seems reasonable to believe that similar 
discoveries could be made at other properties if assurance could be given 
to the operator that his exploratory investment could be returned. This, 
of course, means a long-range program, 

Because of short-term buying programs nothing but the barest prospecting 
and surface gouging-out of ore has been done. In most instances this has meant 
searching for deposits capable of producing lump ore and ignoring the disseminated 
bodies. Under a long-range program there would be encouragement to open 
up the disseminated deposits which are capable of supplying and amortizing 
large mills. To the best of my knowledge prospecting for large disseminated 
bodies has never been undertaken in southwestern Oregon. It is my opinion 
that it would be feasible under a long-range plan to undertake an extensive 
exploration program because the chrome spinel found in southwestern Oregon is 
generally high grade. Also the widespread distribution of the chrome deposits 
would indicate to me a good possibility of finding the large disseminated type 
deposits. 

I cannot speak for the potential of California as authoritatively as I do for 
Oregon but past experience shows California’s production to be 3 to 5 times 
Oregon’s. Therefore one could properly infer that California’s potential is as 
great if not greater than Oregon’s. 
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(4) SIGNIFICANCE OF DOMESTIC CHROME PRODUCTION 


Only two States in the Union, Oregon and California, produce metallurgical 
grade lump chromite, a vitally necessary ferroalloy for national’defense. Reserves 
of metallurgical grade lump and milling ore in Oregon and California are greater 
now than at any time previously and constitute an important emergency supply. 
With a definite long-range plan reserves might become many times the present 
amount. Almost as important as the development of known ore reserves has 
been the preservation of a nucleus of experienced chromite miners and operators. 
As a direct result, numerous access roads to deposits have been built by private 
funds. At the beginning of the current stockpile program there were no efficient 
concentration plants in operation. Today there are 16 mills running in Oregon 
which, after a considerable amount of experimentation, are capable of milling 
187,500 tons of ore annually. 

I recognize that Oregon and California cannot compete with foreign countries 
in supplying chrome. As you undoubtedly realize, this is due in large part to the 
low wages paid foreign workers and, in many instances, to.the assistance the 
United States Government has given these countries in opening up their mines. 
The deposits that occur in Oregon and California have no advantage over the 
foregin countries in ease of discovery and development. . Nevertheless, in times 
when foreign supplies are cut off, it becomes essential that this area supply the 
bulk of the: Nation’s need. It would seem to me that it would be good insurance 
to the Nation for the maintaining of a healthy domestic chrome mining industry 
in Oregon and C alifornia. 


Senator Morse. And I close by making clear that I support S. 2375 
with a plea for the adding to it whatever specific provisions for 
increased payments that are necessary in order to bring the protection 
to the western chrome industry and quicksilver industry that [ think 
is sorely needed. 

‘I want to again, as I have in pest hearings on mining issues, com- 

mend the Senator from Utah, Mr. W atkins, for the leadership that 
he has given us on more than one occasion in connection with our 
mining industry. 
. IT want-him to understand that in support of the objectives of his 
bill I too have a duty of representing the mining interests of my 
State to propose such modifications or amendments to the bill that 
I think are necessary to give the adequate protection to the miners 
of my State that I think they are deserving of. 

And lastly, I again stress the fact that as we meet on this bill, I 
think we are meeting on a defense insurance policy, we are writing 
up a defense insurance policy and we better make sure that we supply 
ourselves with adequate coverage. 

-T rest my case. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator, for your able statement. 

All the statements that you request will be printed in the record. 

Senator Watkins. May I make a short statement? 

I appreciate what the Senator from Oregon has just said, and £ too 
feel that we ought to study thoroughly the amount of incentive that 
is needed to bring about thie results that are greatly desired. I do not 
think there is anything particularly sacred about the agures that are 
in this bill, and I felt the same about the lead-zine bill. 1 think that 
that matter ought to be left open so that we can get the best informa- 
tion obtainable, in order that we may do a wise job here in providing 
just what the Senator said, defense insurance policy, and, in addition, 
providing employment and have cataloged the resources in these 
particular fields, 2s you know, that will be needed not only in defense, 
but in industry as well. 

Senator Morsz. | knew that would be the attitude of the Senator 
from Utah. 
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I am not married to any figure. I only raise the question: Let us 
find out what the figure is, give the industry the assistance it needs to 
continue for domestic production. 

The: CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Attorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a short state- 

ment with respect to this matter. 

My own constant interest in support of legislation on behalf of our 
mining industry is, of course, well known, and my general position 
upon this. 

The Senator from Oregon has very pointedly pointed up what I 
have said before committees and on the floor many times, which is 
that we cannot afford in this country to place ourselves in the position 
that we were at the beginning of World War II. 

As a matter of fact, according to the best information of the number 
of submarines available to our potential enemies at this time, they are, 
I believe, at least éight times the number of those av ailable to the 
Germans at the beginning of World War II. 

With that in mind, and with this general support, I would like to 
say this: I do not think at this time, as a member of this oo 
that I should marry myself off to a particular set of figures. I do sup- 
port this bill, but if I were to commit myself to a set ‘of figures, or the 
- chairman were at this time, it certainly would do us no good to listen 
to the representatives of the mining industry who have come here to 
give us their views and counsel and to tell us what this bill, or modifica- 
tions of the bill, would have upon their industry. 

And in my mind, that is what we are here for, to hear from all 
people, and especially these people who are most deeply concerned 
about it. 

I would like to say one other thing: I have always favored, as far as 
possible, a fair or free trade policy of this country. However, it seems 
to me that it is becoming more and more obvious that we are getting 
to a place where we are free trading-some of our own people out of their 
own industry. 

I would like to point that up, to take lead and zine, for example, 
when you import those commodities at 10 cents instead of 17 cents for 
lead, that the money which goes to foreign countries does not go into 
the hands of laboring people to help them, but it goes into the wealth of - 
the mineowners, and the taxes of the country from which that comes. 

If it were going to the laborer we might reasonably expect to see his 
purchasing power broaden and thereby create a demand for American 
goods which would, in turn, reflect itself eventually in a greater demand 
for lead or zinc or ‘chromite, or whatever it may be. 

But the fact is that in letting these things into this country at such 
a low level, what we are doing Is financing these foreign countries and 
the mineowners; we are not creating a demand abroad for the pro- 
duction of capital goods which this country can so well make and 
produce. 

So I want to say to the chairman and to the committee that I 
support this bill in broad general principles. I reserve to myself the 
privilege of revising and moderating my views and my figures in 
accordance with what we may learn here at this committee meeting. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much for your statement. I am 
sure we are all in accord with your expressions. 
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I do not think there is any doubt about the need for a very careful 
study of this problem. 

Is there any other Member of Congress or the Senate who wishes to 
get away? 

If not, we will proceed now. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I hate to leave, and I am very - 
much interested in this legislation. ; 

I cannot subscribe entirely to the views expressed by my colleague, 
Senator Allott, but since the senior Senator from Nevada has come 
into the room, I am sure he will uphold my position that in order to 
protect the American industries, we do need to have a tariff or some 
other device of an equivalent nature to compensate between the dif- 
. ferences in the cost of production at home as compared to that 
abroad. 

I think we have to be realistic about these matters, and I believe 
that it is necessary for our country to act in precisely the same fashion 
that every other country on earth does, and that is, to look out after 
our own people first. 

I know that we have to be fair and reasonable about the matter 
but, because I have never subscribed to the theory of.free trade, I 
have found it necessary to vote against the reciprocal trade extensions 
act now for about 15 years, and still at the same time I believe that 
we must be fair to all the other countries on earth, except that we 
are bound to look out after this country first, and it does not seem to. 
me that we have been doing so. ; 

So, I hope that we will take whatever remedial action is necessary 
in order first to protect our industries here at home, and then, secondly, 
to encourage the production by an incentive payment such as indicated 
here in this bill. 

So, if you will excuse me. Mr. Chairman, I must be on my way. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator -AtLorr. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the Senator? 
I must apologize. I yielded to him first and I thought he was not 
going to make a statement, so I apologize for usurping his rightful 
place here first, and, in the second place, I am left by his remarks 
wondering just what I thought I said a few moments ago. 

Senator Barrervt. I think that you said that your policy was to 
favor free trade. 2: 

Senator Atuorr. I said I had favored free trade generally in the 
past but it is becoming more apparent all the time that we are going 
to have to take some steps to take care of our own people. 

Senator DworsHak. He has become a convert. 

Senator Barretr. What I am saying is that I do not subscribe 
to that theory, and never have. I think we are going to have to look 
out after this country and I believe that it used to be the policy here 
of a lot of people in this country to favor free trade, but I believe they 
are changing, so I am glad to hear that you are changing too. 

Senator AtLorr. I was opposed to that part of it in 1935 and 1936, 
which I found 80 percent of the tinned beef on our grocery shelves 
was from Uruguay, and Argentina, and I have been opposed to that 
ever since. 

Senator Barrerr. [ am going to designate the senior Senator from 
Nevada to uphold my position on this. 

The Caarrman. I am sure he will, very effectively. 


92903—57—pt. 2——-2 
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Senator DworsHaxk. Senator Barrett, with the reservation that he 
withhold his comments until we hear from the few witnesses. 

Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, there will be no reservation. 
I will just put that in the record. 

The CHarrMan. I am sure Senator Malone will take care of the 
situation very satisfactorily for all. 

Senator Matone. | have not done it well for the last 11 years, 
because I have been outvoted. I none this free trade thing has 
nee listening, but I am not sure, yet 

The CuarrMan, Stick to it and we will finally make them admit it. 

Senator Matone. They already admit it, but they still vote for it. 

The CuarrMan. If there are no other Senators who want to get 
away in a hurry, I will call on Mr. Young. 

Senator Manone. If I could ask a question of our colleague, be- 
cause he is a member of our committee, and a very prominetit sup- 
porter of the industries of his State. 

Senator, on January 7, I introduced 5S. 28 that would simply take 
the minerals, a part of which is mentioned in this bill, take the minerals 
without which we could not make a jet engine, the critical mater ials, 
they call them, about 18 of them, and if this bill would be passed by 
Congress it would simply return to the Congress a regulation of 
foreign trade as far as those 18 minerals, or whatever number it was, 
under the Tariff Commission, an agent of Congress; that would amend 
the 1930 Tariff Act to give them enough latitude to do the job. They 
were confined to 50 percent up or-50 percent down in regulating the 
flexible import fee or tariff or duty, whatever it is called in the 1930 
Tariff Act, and adjusting to find the difference between the cost of 
production of an article here or that article or a like article in the chief 
competing nation abroad. That is as near the language as I can rec all 
it, but confine it to 50 percent, 

Now, we have had inflation, where the dollar has been reduced. 
The evaluation of it is about 52 or 53 cents. They admit that, and 
I think it has been two-thirds; therefore, a fixed tariff, which is what 
there has been on these minerals, whenever there was a tariff, has 
been cut in two—it is down to about a third or at least 38 percent. 

I would call the Senator’s attention to that because it would 
return to Congress its constitutional responsibility for the regulation 
of foreign trade with regard to these particular minerals that you 
cannot fight a war without or live in peace without. ; 

I would like very much to have his opinion on it—not now, if he 
has not read it—but I just call it to his attention. 

The Tariff Commission, as an agent of Congress, would then adjust 
the flexible duty to represent that difference in labor and the differ- 
ence in the cost of doing business here and in the chief competing 
nation on each product and see what it should be, and I would like 
to see what he thought about that. 

Senator ALtorr. Are you speaking to me? 

Senator MALONE. Yes. 

Senator Atiorr. I thought you were speaking to the chairman. 

Senator Matonr. No; I complimented you very highly when I 
started, that you were from Colorado and you are for your industries. 

Senator Attorr. I confess, frankly, I never studied the Senator’s 
bill, and have never seen it. 

Senator: Matoneg. I merely asked that you do take a look at it, then. 
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Senator AtLorr. [ will be very happy to study it and look at it. 
I will say this: There is more than what meets the eye in these things; 
and that, of course, is all a question of financing, which the Committee 
on Finance delves into, and I am sure the Senator is aware of that 
also. 

Senator Martone. This bill that I am talking about is in the hands 
of this committee. 

Senator AtLorr. Of this committee? 

Senator Martone. Senate 34. 

Senator Atiorr. I better reserve the right to comment on it after 
I study it. 

Senator Matons. That is what I ask you to do. 

The CuatrmMan. The bill will be incorporated in the record if you 
so request. 

Senator Matone. I would like so much to have it incorporated in 
the record at this point. 

The CHarrMan. S. 34 will be incorporated in the record at this 
point. 

(S. 34 follows: ) 

[S. 34, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide relief for producers of certain critical minerals, metals, and materials indispensable in 
the construction of jet engines 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. It is declared to be the policy of the Congress— 

(a) to facilitate and encourage trade with foreign nations on the basis of 
fair and reasonable competition ; 

(b) to maintain an investment climate through the principle applying 
equally to the whole country; 

(c) to provide necessary flexibility of import duties on certain critical 
minerals, metals, and materials, thereby making possible appropriate adjust- 
ments in response to changing economic conditions; 

(d) to assure the accomplishment of these objectives by returning to the 
provisions of the Constitution (article 1, section 8) in the control over Ameri- 
can import duties on such critical minerals, metals, and materials, now 
subject to international agreements; 

(e) that as used in this Act and amendments made by this Act the term . 
“eritical metals, minerals, and materials’? includes antimony, asbestos, 
beryllium, chromite, cobalt, columbium-tantalum, fluorspar, copper, lead, 
manganese, mica, molybdenum, nickel, titanium, tungsten, vanadium, 
uranium, and zine, all being used in the production of jet engines; 


RESTATEMENT OF EXISTING IMPORT DUTIES 


Suc. 2, Title I, paragraphs 1 to 1559, inelusive, of the Tariff Act of 1930 are 
hereby amended by repealing the classifications and rates therein contained on 
critical minerals, metals, and materials, and substituting therefor the classifications 
and rates obtaining and in effect on the expiration of ninety days after the date of 

‘enactment of this Act, by reason of proclamations of the President under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 or otherwise; and all other Acts and parts of Acts 
inconsistent with any of the provisions of this Act are hereby repealed. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 
See. 3. Title IIL, part II, of the Tariff Act of 1930 is amended by adding after 
section 331 the following new section: 


“SEC. 331A. ADMINISTRATION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 
‘‘(a) All powers vested in, delegated to, or otherwise properly exercisable by 
the President or any other officer or agency of the United States in respect to the . 
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foreign trade agreements on critical minerals, metals, and materials, entered 
into pursuant to section 350 of this Act are hereby transferred to, and shall be 
exercisable by the Commission, including, but not limited to, the right to invoke 
the various escape clauses, reservations, and options therein contained, and to 
exercise on behalf of the United States any rights or privileges therein provided 
for the protection of the interests of the United States. 

‘‘(b) The Commission is hereby authorized and directed—- 

(1) to terminate as of the next earliest date therein provided, and in 
accordance with the terms thereof, all the foreign trade agreements on 
critical minerals entered into by the United States pursuant to section 350 
of this Act; 

**(2) to prescribe, upon termination of any foreign trade agreement, that 
the import duties established therein shall remain the same as existed prior 
to such termination, and such import duties shall not thereafter be increased 
or reduced except in accordance with this Act.” 


PERIODIC ADJUSTMENT OF IMPORT DUTIES 


Sec. 4. Title III, part II, section 336, of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


“SEC. 336. PERIODIC ADJUSTMENT OF IMPORT DUTIES. 


“(a) The Commission is authorized and directed from time to time, and subject 
to the limitations hereinafter provided, to prescribe and establish import duties 
on critical minerals, metals, and materials, which will, within equitable limits, 
provide for fair and reasonable competition ‘between domestic articles and like or 
similar foreign articles in the principal market or markets of the United States. 
A foreign article shall be considered as providing fair and reasonable competition 
to United States producers of a like or similar article if the Commission finds es 
a fact that the landed duty paid price of the foreign article in the principal market 
or markets in the United States is a fair price, including a reasonable profit to the 
importers, and is not substantially below the price, including a reasonable profit 
for the domestic producers, at w hich the like or similar domestic articles can bi 
offered to consumers of the same class by the’ domestic industry in the principal! 
market or markets in the United States. 

““(b) In determining whether the landed duty paid price of a foreign article, 
including a fair profit for the importers, is, and may continue to be, a fair price 
under subdivision (a) of this section, the Commission shall take into consideration, 
insofar as it finds it practicable— 

“(1) the lowest, highest, average, and median landed duty paid price of 
the article from foreign countries offering substantial competition; 

““(2) any ehange that may occur or may reasonably -be expected in the 
exchange rates of foreign countries either by reason of devaluation or because 
of a serious unbalance of international payments; 

(3) the policy of foreign countries designed s! tbstantially to increase 
exports to the United States by selling at unreasonably low and uneconomic 
prices to secure additional dollar credits; 

“(4) increases or decreases of domestic production and of imports on the 
basis of both unit volume of articles produced and articles imported, and th: 
respective percentages of each; 

(5) the actual and otential future ratio of volume and value of imports 
to volume and value off production respectively ; 

(6) the probable extent and duration of changes in production costs and 
practices; 

“(7) the degree to which normal cost relationships may be affected by 
grants, subsidies (effected through multiple rates of export exchange, or 
otherwise), excises, export taxes, or other taxes, or otherwise, in the country 
of origin; and any other factors either in the United States or in other coun- 
tries which appear ukely to affect production costs and competitive rela- 
tionships. 

““(c) Decreases or increases in import duties on critical minerals, metals, and 
materials, designed to provide for fair and reasonable competition between foreign 
and domestic articles may be made by the Commission either upon its own motion 
or upon application of any person or group showing adequate and proper interest 
in the import duties in question: Provided, however, That no change in any import 
duty shall be ordered by the Commission until after it shall have first conducted 
a full investigation and presented tentative proposals followed by a public hearing 
at which interested parties have an opportunity to be heard. 
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‘“(d) The Commission, in setting import duties so as to establish fair and 
reasonable competition as herein provided, may, in order to effectuate the purposes 
of this Act, prescribe specific duties or ad valorem rates of duty upon the foreign 
value or export value as defined in sections 402 (c) and 402 (d) of this Act or upon 
the United States value as defined in section 402 (e) of this Act. 

“‘(e) In order to carry out the purposes of this Act, the Commission is authorized 
to transfer any article from the dutiable list to the free list, or from the free list 
to the dutiable list. 

‘“(f) Any increase or decrease in import duties ordered by the Commission shall 
become effective ninety days after such order is announced: Provided, That any 
such order is first submitted to Congress by the Commission and is not disap- 
proved, in whole or in part, by concurrent resolution of Congress within sixty 
days thereafter. 

“*(g) No order shall be announced by the Commission under this section which 
increases existing import duties on foreign articles if the Commission finds as a 
fact that the domestic industry operates, or the domestic article is produced, in 
a wasteful, inefficient, or extravagant manner. 

“‘(h) The Commission, in the manner provided for in subdivisions (c) and (f) 
in this section, may impose quantitative limits on the importation of critical min- 
erals, metals, and materials, in such amounts, and for such periods, as it finds 
necessary in order to effectuate the purposes of this Act: Provided, however, That 
no such quantitative limit shall be imposed contrary to the provisions of any 
foreign trade agreement in effect pursuant to section 350 of this Act. 

“‘(i) For the purpose of this section— 

(1) the term ‘domestic article’ means an article wholly or in part the 
growth or product of the United States; and the term ‘‘foreign article means 
an article wholly or in part the growth or product of a foreign country; 

(2) the term ‘United States’ includes the several States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia; 

(3) the term ‘foreign country’ means any empire, country, dominion, 
colony, or protectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions thereof (other 
than the United Stztes and its possessions) ; 

“*(4) the term ‘landed duty paid price’ means the price of any foreign criti- 
cal mineral, metal, and material, after payment of the applicable customs or 
import duties and other necessary charges, as represented by the acquisition 
cost to an importing consumer, dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, or the 
offering price to a consumer, dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, if imported by 
an agent. 

“‘G) The Commission is authorized to make all needful rules and regulations for 
carrying out its functions under the provisions of this section. 

‘““(k) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make such rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary for the entry and declaration of foreign articles 
with respect to which a change in basis of value has been made under the provisions 
of subdivision (d) of this section, and for the form of invoice required at time of 
entrv. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 337. 


Sec. 5. Title III, part IT, section 337, of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended 
as follows: 

(a) Subdivision (a) thereof by striking out the word ‘‘President’’ and substitut- 
ing therefor the words ‘Tariff Commission.’ . 

(b) Subdivision (b) thereof is hereby repealed. 

(ec) Subdivision (d) thereof is hereby repealed. 

(d) Subdivision (e) thereof is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(e) ExcLusion or ArtTiIcLES From Entry.—Whenever the existence of any 
such unfair method or act shall be established to the satisfaction.of the Com- 
mission, it shall direct that the articles concerned in such unfair methods or 
acts, imported by any person violating the provisions of this Act, shall be ex- 
cluded from entry into the United States, and upon information of such action 
by the Commission, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, through the proper 
officers, refuse such entry.’ 

(e) Subdivision (f) thereof is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“‘(f) Entry under bond: Whenever the Commission has reason to believe that 
any strategic and critical mineral, metal and material is offered or sought to be 
offered for entry into the United States in violation of this section, but has not 
information sufficient to satisfy it thereof, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
upon its request in writing, forbid entry thereof until such investigation as the 

ommission may deem necessary shall be completed; except that such articles 
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except that such articles shall be entitled to entry under bond prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

(f) Subdivision (g) thereof is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(g) Continuance of exclusion: Any refusal of entry under this section shall 
continue in effect until the Commission shall find and advise the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the conditions which led to such refusal of entry no longer exist.’’ 


STATISTICAL ENUMERATION 


Sec. 6. Title IV, part III, section 484 (e), of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

‘“(e) Statistical enumeration: The Chairman of the Tariff Commission is author- 
ized and directed to establish from time to time, after consultation with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce, a statistical enumera- 
tion of imported articles in such detail as he may consider necessary and desirable 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act. As a part of each entry there shall be 
attached thereto or included therein an accurate statement giving details required 
for such statistical enumeration. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make such reasonable and proper digests from, and com- 
pilations of, such statistical data as the Chairman requests. In the event of a 
disagreement between the Chairman and the Secretary of Commerce as to the 
reasonable and proper nature of any request the matter shall be referred to the 
President whose decision shall be final.” 


REVISED TEXT OF TARIFF ACT 


Sec. 7. The Tariff Cpeutetenien, as soon as practicable, shall prepare and caus 
to be printed as a public document available for public distribution a complet: 
revised text of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended: Provided, That all Acts or paris 
of Acts conflicting herewith are hereby repealed. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect upon the expiration of ninety days after th 
date of its enactment, but no foreign trade agreement shall be entered into unde 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

Senator Matone. And I would like to say in addition—and this is 
all a matter of record—when Secretary Seaton came here to presen! 
what he called a long-range minerals plan, I do not think the long 
range minerals plan presented by Mr. Seaton will work, but | told 
him I was for it and I would support it because he is the first man who 
ever broke through the sound barrier at the White House, and they 
admitted that it had to be—there had to be a duty ov a tariff or a fixed 
price, to make up the difference in the labor cost and the cost of doing 
business in this country and the chief competing nation, in order to 
stay in business. 

As long’as they admitted that, then it becomes a question of a 
principle to use, and who shall do it. That is all that is left. 

| should like very much to consider all the bills that are along this 
line in this hearing. 

The Cuarrman. They will be—and that is the purpose of the meet- 
ing this morning; that.is, to get started on this subject. 

Senator Martone. I appreciate it, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. And making sure we will have in mind all the bills 
that have been before us. 

Then I will call on Mr. Howard Young, as the first witness. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD I. YOUNG, PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 
ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 


Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Howard I. Young, and I reside in St. Louis, Mo. I am 
president of the American Zine, Lead & Smelting Co., which I repre- 

sent at this hearing: I have been connected with the zine mining in- 

dustry for 49 years, and our company has mining operations or active 
developments in the States of Tennessee, Oklahoma, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Arizona, and Missouri. 

I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity afforded me to appear 
before your committee in support of the basic principles set forth in 
the legislation recommended by the Honorable Fred Seaton, Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior on June 19. 

There are certain features, however, of the recommendations con- 
tained in this bill which I am hopeful your committee will consider. ' 

Thesé changes will encourage the development of our natural . 
resources. i 

It is well known that the major part of the ore discoveries in the past 
were made because of outcrop mineralization. It is also well known 
that the major ‘part of the area of the United States has not been 
carefully studied and mapped by the United States Geological 
Survey. 

However, I believe the present Geological Survey program is being 
expanded as fast as funds appropriated for this purpose will permit. 

It is believed by those of us in the mining industry that continued 
prospecting for deeper ores and in favorable localities will be successful 
in developing substantial tonnages of metals and minerals needed for 
our economy and for national defense. 

The cost of prospecting and developing the deeper ore bodies is 
very expensive, requiring, in most cases, trained geological and 
engineering staffs, as well as high-cost drilling or other types of 
prospec ting. 

It is also recognized that the time lapse required to bring into 
production ore bodies that are developed at the deeper levels varies 
from a minimum of 5 vears to a maximum of 10 years from the time 
original discovery is made, 

The long-range mineral program that has been recommended by the 
Honorable Fred Seaton, Secretary of the Department of the Interior, 
in connection with development of natural resources is, in my judg- 
ment, a very constructive program. 

A similar program to that recommended has now been effective - 
since the Korean conflict, and, based on our experience, has proved 
fully justified and quite successful. 

The requirements recommended in the new legislation will, how- 
ever, in my judgment, make it impossible for a number of companies 
presently.in the mining business to conduct development programs 
along the same lines that have been possible under the present legisla- 
tion covering this program. 

The suggested requirements, as I understand them, would make it 
necessary for any company applying for a DMEA contract to certify 
that they were unable to secure funds from other sources to conduct 
the development -work. 
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I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that you and every member of your 
committee, are fully aware of the present high cost, not only of develop- 
ment, but of operating and producing metals from our domestic 
mines. The margin of profit is not adequate to supply surplus funds 
required for the type of prospecting that the long-range mineral 
program envisions. 

he major discoveries which will be made through this program 
will, when proven to be commercial ore bodies, require very heavy 
outlays of capital to complete the mine development and installation 
of all required facilities. 

In view of the aims of the long-range mineral program and of our 
present economic conditions in the majority of our domestic mining 
activities, I strongly urge that your committee favorably consider 
the adoption of legislation similar to that now in force, which makes it 
possible for a company or individual which meets all the requirements 
.of the Administrator to obtain Government participation in develop- 
ment projects without certification that it cannot raise the funds 
required. The present law requires the applicant to furnish a sub- 
stantial part of the funds. 

I agree that it is only fair and equitable that a company which is 
operating under a DMEA contract should be willing, if it develops a 
commercial ore body, to pay to the Government as a part of future 
royalties, a reasonable rate of interest on the money which has been 
advanced by the Government in connection with development. This 
interest charge should not become effective prior to the time that a 
commercial ore body has been indicated and certified. The interest 
should be.cumulative after that time and be payable to the Govern- 
ment with an agreed-upon percentage of the royalties being paid by 
the operator. 

Our company has operated under two major DMEA contracts over 
the past 5 years, and has been very successful in indicating the pres- 
ence of commercial ore bodies in east Tennessee. 

The expenditure by the company not only is heavy during the 
period of the prospecting, but large capital outlays are necessary to 
purchase the land or mineral rights on the area being developed. 

I strongly urge that your committee carefully consider this request. 
Again, I am most appreciative for your permitting me to appear 
before your committee and present this statement. 

The CuHatrman. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Young. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Manone. Yes. 

Mr. Young, this is a program only on two minerals; is that right?. 

Mr. Youna. Only on what? 

Senator Matons. Lead and zinc. 

Mr. Youns. No. This is the exploration program, Senator, for 
several minerals. 

Senator Matonr. Not the general long-range program——— 

Mr. Youna. Yes; on the long-range program. 

Senator Matone. Submitted by Mr. Seaton. 

Mr. Young. As I understand it, it provides for Federal financial 
assistance for exploration by private industry for a number of min- 
erals and metals. 

Senator Matonse. What other minerals did Mr. Seaton mention 
when he came in with the long-range program? 
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Mr, Younc. Well, the specific legislation that he presented as to 
exploration and development assistance included a number of the 
minerals other than lead and zine. It also provided for production 
incentive payments for beryl, chrome, and columbium-tantalum. 

Senator Matonp. Were there any duties or tariffs recommended? 

Mr. Youna. Yes. He made a definite recommendation on import 
tax on lead and zine. 

Senator Matone. But no others? 

Mr. Youna. No others on the import tax. But he did inchide in 
his recommendations for continuation of Federal financial aid for 
exploration and development of a number of minerals and metals. 

Senator Matone. In other words the Government would help 
develop—— 

Mr. Youna. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Matons. The Government would loan money? 

~ Mr. Youna. That is right. 

Senator Martone. To assist in finding these minerals. 

Mr. Youne. That is right. 

Senator Matone. You have been in this business a long time; is 
there any incentive to find any mineral that you cannot make a profit 
on after you find it? 

Mr. Youna. Well, there is no incentive unless the Congress is going 
to give the protection not only to the mineral industry, but to other 
American industries that I think are gradually getting into the same 
position in which we find ourselves in lead and zinc. 

Senator Matone. I guess textiles are just about as badly off, and 
machine tools and about 5,000 other products are headed for it. 

Mr. Youna. That is right. 

Senator Matonr. Do you think there is any product now that you 
could produce cheaper in a low-cost labor country without any ma- 
chinery and know-how available to them, a good deal of it paid by the 
taxpayers, through these gift programs and especially with the 
American capital going into the other countries. What products are 
there that you could not produce cheaper in Mexico or Guatemala, or 
Nicaragua or some other place, where they are readily accessible to 
this country? 

Mr. Youna. None that I know of. 

Senator Matone. Well, there are none, of course, but we have 
these college professors and theoretical people that have been settling 
on this program for 24 years, that with our know-how and machinery 
and so forth, we can compete with any low-cost labor. What is your 
answer to that? 

Mr. Youna. I have been absolutely, all my lifetime for the protec- 
tion of American industry. The formula to meet that to my judg- 

‘ment has always been the protective tariff, as recommended by our 
Tariff Commission, after making a careful study of the industries that 
are in need of protection. 

Senator Matonrg. Do you believe the Tariff Commission is set up 
and more capable of finding out what that difference of costs is for 
production here of a product, and a like or similar article in any foreign 
country than any beh body we have set up at the present time? 

Mr. Younc. That is my feeling at the present time, Senator, be- 
cause it is their task to make a careful survey and concentrate on that 
particular job and have no other specifi¢ duties to perform. 
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Senator Matone. When did we change our aaier< in that regard? 
What brought that about? I mean when did we change that? 

Mr. Youne. It has been brought. about since the—oh, I should 
say since 1933 or 1934 when the Trade Agreements Act came into 
effect, and it has just meant that the use of the Tariff Commission 
has been gradually decreasing since that time. 

Senator Matonz. In 1934 the Trade Agreements Act—I guess that 
is what you have reference to? 

Mr. Youna. Yes. 

Senator Matones. Took the powe er away from the Tariff Commis- 
sion entirely, did it not? 

Mr. Youna. I think it did. 

Senator Matonge. Except to make an investigation when asked by 
Congress, or the Executive, but they have no power to do anything 
about it? 

Mr. Youne. No power, unless directed by Congress. I think there 
are certain provisions that the Congress did use in asking them to 
investigate the lead and zine industries back in 1953. 

Senator Matons. What happened after they investigated it? 

Mr. Youna. After the recommendation went over to the adminis- 
tration, and they did not adopt the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission 

Senator Matons. Now, suppose that we did not extend this 1934 
Trade Agreements Act when it expires, next year in June. What 
happens then? Does this authority come right back to the Congress, 
and make the Tariff Commission an agent of Congress just as it was 
before then as the 1934 act changed it. 

Mr. Youna. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Senator Matone. What would be the matter with that situation 
if Congress were again operating on a policy instead of a sharpshooting 
deal where some would nullify any investigation the Tariff aE 
made, whether it was right or wrong? What would be the matter 
with a long-range policy by Congress again, under whicl th oad could 
invest private capital, knowing w hat the policy was? That the duty 
would always equal that difference, to take the profit out of the low 
wages at the water’s edge? Would capital not go into pr ivate business 
more freely? 

Mr. Youne. I think it would. : 

Senator Matong. You cannot invest any long-range money now 
on this deal, can you, the way it is set up now? 

Mr. Youna. Not unless you have—one of the first questions that 
you meet with with the board of directors today on these long-range 
developments is: What assurance have you—I am talking about man- 
agement—what assurance have you that we are going to have a situa- 
tion where we can mine the domestic minerals and com pete with the 
foreign materials? 

# Well, my feeling is, Senator, as I have stated before, that there is 
going to be enough exhibits of what is happening by foreign competi- 
tion so that eventually the Congress will take the action necessary to 
protect American industr y. 

p@ Senator Martone. I think right now we have the Office of Trade 
Cooperation whipped. I do not think it will come out of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House or the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, of which Iam amember. However, I could be wrong about 
that. 
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And, of course, you know what that is. It is like the old Inter- 
National Trade Organization. Congress turned that down in 1951.or 
1952. It would approve what we are doing in Geneva. 

Thirty-four competitive nations are now regulating our foreign 
trade and international economy. There the simple expedient 
is of continuing lowering tariffs or duties through multilateral trade 
agreements under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act as extended by 
Congress to June 1958. That is what is hapening, is it not? 

Mr. Youna. That is right. 

Senator Matonr. When that expires, and we let it expire and not 
extend it, do we come back then to Congress where the Constitution 
of the United States puts it? 

Article 1, section 8, says specifically that Congress shall regulate 
foreign tr ade and national economy. 

Then a policy may be adopted just such as that of section 351. 
Section 351, 1930 Tariff Act specifically says that the Tariff Com- 
mission shall determine the difference in the cost of producing an 
article or a: like article here and in a chief competing country, and 
recommend that to be the tariff. 

Now, through S. 34, that I called attention to this morning, that 
has been in the committee now for several months, we simply take 
the critical materials without which you cannot build a jet engine, 
and take them away from Geneva and put them right back in the 
Tariff Commission, an agent of the Congress. It does not go to the 
committees, it goes to the Tariff Commission. They would recom- 
mend what the tariff should be. 

Under this bill, unless the Congress should nullify or pass a reso- 
lution against it, it takes effect. 

If we had a policy of that kind, would you need Government money 
in your development? 

Mr. Youne. Well, if our present tax laws stay as they dre, Senator, 
and with the fact that on minerals, as you well know, it is necessary to 
have a mineral deposit pretty well proven several years before you are 
going to be able to produce minerals from it, and | think a long-range 
development program is going to be necessary under any foreseeable 
condition that we can have. 

You take the margin today in mining after paying taxes, it is so small 
that you cannot go out and do the development. 

As an example, you take today—Now, we have just finished one 
930-foot shaft with just a hoisting device and equipment necessary to 
mine and bring the ore up to the surface: 

Senator Matone. Lead and zine? 

Mr. Youne. Lead and zine. That is zinc, and it cost us over 3 
times as much to do that today as it cost to sink 2 shafts 500 feet deep, 
install a concentrating plant with 2,000 tans a day capacity, install 
all the shops and all the necessary facilities available, and a camp to 
take care of 600 people and the purchase of the land, that we started 
in just prior to World War I 

Now, with that kind of cost you just cannot go out and do the job of 
development that you would like to do. 

Senator Matone, Now, you are familiar with the depletion 
‘allowance? 

Mr. Youne. I am familiar with the depletion allowance. 

Senator Matonr. What does the depletion allowance do for you? 
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Mr. Young. It helps materially when you have a price where you 
have a profit margin. 

Senator Martone. I am talking about both now. 

Mr. Youne. If the depletion allowance today on lead and zinc is 
very, very—at present-day prices there is not any, because 

Senutor Maronr. It is 23 percent. 

Mr. Youna. Because you cannot make a profit. 

Senator Martone. It is 23 percent. 

Mr. Youna. Beg pardon? 

Senator MALONE. 23 percent. 

Mr. Youna. Up to 50 percent of your profits. 

Senator Martone. Yes. But up to that time it was 15 percent. 
Up to the time—oh, I forget the date now, but I brought it up in the 
Senate Finance Committee and they went along with me and we 
changed the depletion allowance on 23 or 24 minerals. 

Mr. Youne. That is right. 

Senator Matone. From 15 percent to 23 percent. 

Now, nothing helps vou if you cannot produce it at a profit. 

Mr. Youne. That is right. 

Senator Martone. If you had this long-range policy adopted, and 
which is in S. 34, for minerals and S. 28 for all products, which, of 
course, is what we ought to pass, and that is in the Senate Finance 
Committee, because it is purely an amendment to the 1930 Tariff Act. 
This is only an amendment, as far as critical materials are concerned. 
That is the reason it comes to this committee. 

Now, if you had this bill, S. 34, so the Tariff Commission you knew 
was going to adjust that duty at all times to take the profit out of 
this low-cost, and the effect that they pay no taxes in the United 
States, and you pay the taxes here, about which you are complaining, 
and I do not blame you, but, if that policy were adopted as a long- 
range plan which would be a long-range plan because Congress would 
have to again pass another act to nullify it like you have the depletion 
allowance and are you not in business again? 

Mr. Youne. You are in a much better position in business than 
you are today. 

Senator Martone. Would you have to come to the Government 
and ask for money. 

Mr. Youna. I would say “No.” I do not believe that you would. 
I think you could go to a bank if you needed finance ing. 

Senator Matone. Of course. 

Mr. Young. I think you could go to a bank and get long-term 
money. 

Senator Matone. Of course. 

Mr. Youna. For the purpose of doing long-term development. 
You cannot do it today. 

Senator Matone. No; of course you cannot. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator, | realize the purpose of your questioning. 

Senator Matone. I am ending it up right now. 

But that is the point I want to make right there. Of course I do 
not expect anybody 








The CHarrMan. I recognize the importance of your examination. 

Senator Matone. I do not expect anybody to recognize it. 

The CHarrMaAn. We have to leave here at 12 o’clock, and I have 
a long list of witnesses who want to testify. 
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Senator Matong. Now, we made a point: that we do not need 
Government money if we go back to a fair and reasonable competition 
and the Tariff Commission is allowed to do it, and you have the 
depletion allowance of 23 percent—all you need is the policy. 

Mr. Young. That is right. 

Sénator Matone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. I am sure the discussion of this matter is very 
helpful to the committee. 

Senator ALttorr. May I ask one question? 

I would like to know how long it has been since your company has 
been able to go to a bank and get long-term development money? 

Mr. Youna. ney we could not—-you say how long has it been 
since? 

Senator Auuorr. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. As a matter of fact, we have not asked for it but on 
one occasion since 1930. We have had a condition from 1930 until 
World War II where we just could not put any of our money in it, 
and in World War II we extracted the major part in Tennessee, 
where I mentioned here, we extracted practically all of our proven 
tonnage that we had at the end of 1940. We extracted that on a 
tonnage equivalent to 100 percent of that reserve by the end of 
World War II, and then we started on this long-range development. 
We have been very fortunate in our dealing there, of indicating 
substantial tonnages of commercial ore under normal prices, not under 
present prices, however. 

Answering your question, a bank will not make us a loan on a 
mineral discovery today in excess of 5 years. As a matter of fact, 
they question making any loans on dovalopahedt at all. 

If you have a plant, if you want to _expand a plant or something 
of that kind, you can get money on 7 years, but on development, 
I doubt we can get any at all right at the present time. 

Senator Annorr. That does not really answer my question. What 
I want to really know is: How long has it been since you were able 
to get that money? 

Mr. Younc. We have not—— 

- Senator Autorr. In the last 20 to'25 years. 

Mr. Youne. No. It has been since 1930 that we have not. That 
is 25 to 27 years. 

Senator ALLorr. Could you get long-term development money 
from banks in 1930? 





get it in the twenties, though. 
. Senator Attorr. How far back in the twenties? 
‘Mr. Youna. Well, back to 1922 and 1923. ; 
Senator ALtorr. That answers my question. I thank you. 
The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Young. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Sam H. Williston will be the next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF S. H. WILLISTON, PALO ALTO, CALIF., EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT, THE CORDERO MINING CO., AND CHAIRMAN, 
WESTERN GOVERNORS’ MINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. Wiuuiston. Mr. Chairman and Senators, I want to express 
my appreciation of the opportunity to appear before this committee. 

My name is 8. H. Williston of Palo Alto, Calif. 

I am executive vice president of the Cordero Mining Co., one of 
the principal domestic quicksilver producers for the last 20 years. I 
am also chairman of the Western Governors’ Mining Advisory Coun- 
cil, appointed by Gov. Goodwin Knight as a representative from the 
State of California, and by Gov. Charles Russell as a representative 
from the State of Nevada. 

The Western Governors’ Mining Advisory Council was suggested 
by former Gov. Douglas McKay of Oregon, and brought into existence 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren when he was Governor of California. 
It is made up of appointees of the governors of the 11 Western States 

.and Alaska and is advisory to the Western Governors’ Conference, 

I have also been chairman of the American Mining Congress 
strategic metals committee for over 10 years. 

The present hearings before this committee have to do with Senate 
bill 2375, but are also referred to as hearings on the administration’s 
long-range minerals program. I would like to comment briefly on 
the main’ points of Senate bill 2375 and then point out the many 
omissions from the long-range policy. 

In comparison with ‘the present Defense Minerals Exploration Ad- 
ministration policy the bill provides (1) that exploration loans shall 
carry interest charges; (2) that the terms shall be extended from tiie 
present 10 years to 25 years; and (3) that no exploration loan shall 
be made to any individual or corporation unless the applicant certifies 
that he is unable to finance the proposed exploration, and that funds 
from commercial sources are unavailable. 

At the present time, the cost of reproducing ores and metals in the 
Western States is almost universally higher than the cost of producing 
the same ores and metals in foreign countries. Tariffs, over the last 
18 years, have been reduced from average ad valorem figures of 30 to 
60 percent to figures almost uniformly below 10 percent. As a result, 
only underground mines with a grade of ore appreciably ‘above the 
world average can operate, and only open-pit mines w ith extensive 
mechanization and large reserves can continue. In the mercury in- 
dustry we are leaving behind as waste grades of ore which would be 
highly profitable to mine in foreign countries 

he United States Government has granted terms to foreign pro- 
ducers at higher prices and over longer periods than it has for domestic 
producers, and is still continuing such contracts (as, for example, 
tungsten and uranium). On the basis of this general policy, it would 
seem highly unwise for the United States Government to grant loans 
to encourage exploration for additional domestic deposits when aver- 
age grade domestic deposits of these minerals cannot be operated 
because of high costs and lack of effective tariffs. 

Thus, it would seem that the program for the extension of explora- 
tion encouragement would be a disservice to the mining industry 
unless some provisions are made so that properties so discovered might 
have a reasonable chance of operating at a ‘profit. 
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Insofar as the payment of interest on exploration loans is concerned, 
the principal reason for the establishment of the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration in the first place was the discovery of 
reserves of strategic and critical aioe for defense purposes. I 
know that because I was a part of the Defense Minerals Exploration 
Administration when the original policy of the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration was set up. 

Since the main purpose of this exploration, under present condi- 
tions, would be for the future safety of the United States as a whole 
and of doubtful value to any individual mine operator, it would seem 
that the Government is trying to foist off on an unsuspecting pros- 
pector the cost and interest on the cost of finding domestic reserves 
for national defense. 

The second point, extending the term of Defense Minerals Explora- 
tion Administration rates from 10 to 25 years, would seem to result 
in the clouding of titles on mining claims where Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration exploration work has encountered minor 
deposits for almost one full lifetime. 

The third change, necessitating proof that finances are not avail- 
able from other sources than the Government, should rather success- 
‘fully eliminate all competent mining companies from the exploration 
program. The principal object of the present Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration program is to encourage competent min- 
ing companies, large or small, to undertake exploration projects 
which, under normal circumstances, could not be justified as having 
a reasonable probability of returns. If'the only people who are eli- 
gible under this program are to be restricted to individuals and com- 
panies with insufficient funds to carry out the programs then they 
will probably have insufficient funds to carry out even a percentage 
of the program, and the effectiveness of the exploration encouragement 
will largely be destroyed. 

There are, under title Il of S. 2375, certain specific subsidies pro- 
vided for the production of certain minerals. Upon examination of 
these subsidies it would appear that there is not the slightest desire 
to increase the self-sufficiency of the United States in any of these 
minerals. If we take, for example, beryl, where the subsidy is $70 
per short ton but limited to 100 short tons by any producer from any 
1 mining district, the maximum subsidy which can be paid is $7, 000 
per property per year. The present price of 10 percent beryllium 
ore is approximately $460 per ton. At 100 tons per year the gross 
receipts of ‘a beryl producer would have to be less than $46,000 a 
year for him to remain eligible. The -premium is approximately 14 
percent above the market price. In the mining business we have a 
very rough cost estimate—that it takes $12,000 a year of total cost 
to keep one man employed. Thus, the largest producer of beryl 
eligible under this program would be one employing not more than 
5 men since a 5-man operation would probably cost approximately 
$60,000 a year to run. 

Insofar as chrome is concerned, the present market on Turkish 
metallurgical-grade chrome is $57 delivered in the East. The pro- 
posed subsidy of $21 per long ton would bring this to $78 a ton, less 
freight from the west coast to the east coast markets. ‘This compares 
with $110 per short ton paid under the present Government program. 
The freight would be quite appreciable. 
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The exact figure I obtained is that the freight from Grants Pass. to 
New York by way of Union Pacific would be $25.27 per ton when the 
value of the ore does not exceed $48 per .ton; so that the actual freight 
would be probably comparably higher, so that the freight differential 
is more than the total subsidy offered by the Government. 

Testimony presented to the Western Governors Mining Advisory 
Council indicates that no domestic mine could operate at this price 
and show a profit. The 10,000-ton limitation provides that no chrome 
operninan under this program could produce more than 25 tons a day. 

we allow 2 tons per man per day, this means that no chrome opera 
tion could employ more than 13 men. 

As regards columbium-tantalum, the present price, based on 65 
percent concentrate, is $1.35 per pound for Ta,O;-Cb,0;. This gives 
a combined price of $3.70 a pound but not to exceed 5,000 pounds. 
Thus, the maximum gross receipts of a columbium-tantalum operation 
could not exceed $17,000 per year, or $1,500 per month, or the equiv- 
alent of the cost of running the pro or with 14 men. 

Thus, no operation of conceiva efense importance could exist 
under this proposed long-range nm It would seem, therefore, that 
this bill is entirely useless, either from the defense point of view, or as 
to any effect it might have on the economy of the Western States. 

At this point, I would like to present the following resolution pre- 
pared at the request of Governor Knight of California, and approved 
by Goy. Ernest W. McFarland, Arizona; Gov. Stephen MeNichols, 

olorado; Gov. Robert Smylie, Idaho; Gov. Charles Russell, Nevada; 
Gov. Edwin L. Mechem, New Mexico; Gov. Robert D. Holmes, 
Oregon; Gov. George D. Clyde, Utah; Gov. Albert Rosellini, Wash- 
ington; ‘and Gov. Milward L. Simpson, Wyoming. 

It proposes a reasonably adequate solution to the problem of mining 
in the United States: 


Whereas the Western Governors Conference met in Reno, Nev ada, on April 26, 
and 27, 1957, and accepted the recommendations of its Mining Advisory Council 
for further study; and 

Whereas two World Wars and the Korean episode have clearly shown that in 
times of emergency, when more than normal amounts of metals are needed, metal 
supplies from foreign sources decrease; and 

Whereas in times of future emergency, Russia’s tremendous submarine fleet 
sor effectively eliminate the possibility of metal importation from overseas; 
an 

Whereas the United States Government has definitely stated the necessity for 
a “healthy domestic mining industry’’; and 

Whereas 1 of the 3 principal sources of tax income which maintains the govern- 
ments of three-fourths of the Western States is the mining of minerals and solid 
fuels; and 

Whereas much of the money available to the citizens of those same States for 
purchase of the manufactured goods of the East is derived from the minerals 
industry; and 

Whereas because of decreased tariffs over the last 20 years and the multiplica- 
tion of this effect by domestic inflation, mining developments have become un- 
attractive in the Western States and more attractive in foreign countries; and 

Whereas it is evident that unless the United States producer is assured of a fair 
share of the domestic market, he cannot justify continued operation; and 

Whereas such a program, if adopted by the Congress and the various agencies 
affected, would— 

(a) Decrease the tax burden on the people of the United States; 
(b) Increase the revenue to the Government; 
(c) Decrease the number of Federal employees; 
(d) Increase the security of the country in times of future emergency; and 
(e) Maintain the economic stability of the Western States. 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That Congress rectify the errors in past tariff reduetions by the imposi- 
tion of import control, so that the ratio of domestic production to domestic con- 
sumption shall not fall; and be it further 

Resolved, That the following actions are recommended: 

1. As to cobalt, copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, mercury, and fluorspar, that excise 
taxes be imposed on foreign imports above the present tariff levels but, in most 
cases, less than the ad valorem rates of 1939; and 

2. As to antimony, asbestos, chrome, and manganese, that: very small excise 
taxes be imposed on foreign imports, the proceeds of which should be used to 
maintain a healthy nucleus of domestic production in these strategic metals; and 

3. As to coal, that the Government give equal consideration to all avaliable 
energy resources before deciding which is to be used in generating power in any 
given area; that the Leasing Act be amended to permit greater single ownership of 
Federal coal lands; and that the quota limitation on oil imports be diligently 
reviewed; and 

4. As to columbium and tantalum, that adequate stockpile appropriations 
(considerably less than a million dollars per year) be enacted to maintain a market 
for domestic production of these crucially high temperature metals; and 

As to gold, that the errors of.expediency which have closed the industry in 
the Western States be corrected; and 

_ As to potash, that the antijumping laws be made effective; and 

As to phosphate, that the inequities in present laws regar ding limitations of 
sera age because of State lines be removed; and 

8. As to rare earths and tin, that the United States G eologic: il Survey and the 
United States Bureau of Mines continue and expand metallurgical and * “use’’; 
research on the former, and geological studies in Alaska on the latter; and 

9. As to thorium, that the Atomic Energy Commission either set up a program 
similar to uranium for its acquisition, or free it from Government control as to 
purchase and utilization; and 

10. As to all metals, that the “‘Buy Americen”’ legislation be observed and that 
no contract be granted to foreign producers more favorable than terms offered 
domestic pre a and be it further 

Resolved, That the recommendations of the Western Governors Mining Ad- 
visory Council be attached to this resolution and that the detailed information 
contained therein be available as a basis on which legislation may be developed; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Congress of the 
United States, and to such branches of the executive department as may be 
directly concerned.. 


The Governors of the W estern States are deeply interested in the 
future of mining because the economy of the Western States is closely 
tied to the extraction of metals, minerals and mineral fuels, and in 
those States where these factors are less important, much ‘of their 
economy is tied with trade with States which are dependent on the 
mineral extractive industries. In 8 of the 11 Western States a very 
important part of the tax revenue is directly or indirectly derived 
from the mineral industry and it is with money derived from the export 
of minerals that these States buy the automobiles, the refrigerators, 
and the manufactured goods of the East. 

I might interpose at this point that for the State of Utah 40 percent 
of the money collected by the State to run the State comes from the 
mineral industries and that 70 percent of the money available for the 
purchase of manufactured goods from the East comes from the mineral 
industries, So, if the mining industry of Utah gets into difficulty the 
State is in exe eedingly great ; diffic ulty and the eastern manufacturers 
are going to lose an appreciable market. 

A failure to maintain these industries would undoubtedly mean the 
decline in the sale of manufactured goods to those States, probably a 
much greater loss to these States of the East than they can possibly 
gain by exporting manufactured goods to the undeveloped nations of 
the world. The miner in the Western States has an automobile; 
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a miner in Turkey, or in Spain, or in Africa is not a potential purchaser 
of automobiles, or refrigerators, or much of anything else exportable 
from the United States. 

The sources of State revenue in these Western States, other than 
service industries, is agriculture, mining, timber produc tion, and 
tourists. If the income from mining is removed the taxload will 
have to be placed on the remaining industries; and certainly not agri- 
culture nor forest productions can, at this time, support a heavier 
taxload. This leaves only tourists to replace the mining industry 
and, thank goodness, most of the tourists come from the East. ~ 

The Governors of the Western States feel that, unquestionably, 
the primary causes of the decline in western mining are the inflationary 
increases in costs tied in with the almost complete elimination of 
tariff protection. The fact that the United States is on an internal 
greenback currency standard and an external gold standard will, for a 
time at least, insure the continuance of this situation. When foreign 
governments withdraw from the United States the gold that they are 
entitled to withdraw we will probably be forced off the external gold 
standard and the prices of metals will rectify themselves; but, until 
that time arises, there are only two possible ways of maintaining a 
mining industry within the United States where mine wages are $20 
or more a day against foreign competition where mine wages are $2 
or less per day. These two methods are—import control (tariffs, 
excise taxes, or quotas), or outright subsidies (floor prices, stockpile 
purchases, or premium prices). 

The actions of the present Congress, which has refused appropria- 
tions for metal purchases above the market (tungsten), or for stock- 
piling, would seem to indicate without question that no program 
involving subsidies or stockpiling can at any time be assured of 
continuance for more than 1 year. No mining industry can survive 
in the United States if it cannot plan for more than 1 year in advance. 
Therefore, the western governors are convinced that only by some 
form of import control on metals and minerals can the economic 
welfare of the Western States be preserved and I wish at this time to 
introduce into the record a second resolution approved by the con- 
ference of western governors to that effect: 

Whereas the western governors conference fully recognizes and appreciates the 
efforts that have been made by the Federal Government to help the minerals 
industry to adjust to postwar conditions in a greatly changed international 
climate; and 

W hereas the conference further recognizes the fact that many of these efforts 
have of necessity, been temporary in nature and of terminal value; and 

Whereas the time has now come that it is imperative that these temporary 
programs be replaced by sound, long-range programs that will provide a climate 
conducive to attaining a permanent stability in the minerals industry; and 

Whereas this permanent stability can only be achieved if the industry can, 
with confidence, formulate and carry out long-range plans, including exploration 
and development and the improvement of techniques of mining, recovery, and 
ultimate use of metals; and 

Whereas a stabilized minerals industry is necessary both to a sound peacetime 
economy in this country and to guarantee the national security in ease of war: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the western governors agree that the necessary program can best 
be expressed in some form of protection for the domestic minerals industry against 
the differentials in the economic structures of various world producers of minerals; 
notably the differential between the wage scale in this country, which we wish to 
maintain, and that of many foreign areas; and that effective steps should be taken 
to prevent this county becoming a dumping ground for cheap foreign production, 
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and to permit the domestic minerals industry to operate on a basis of normal 
supply and demand, with only the amount of protection needed to adjust the 
differentials previously referred to. 

That resolution passed unanimously by the conference of western 
governors. 

I am quite sure that the original program developed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was much broader than the one which was trans- 
mitted to Congress. The President of the United States has em- 
phasized the necessity of maintaining a healthy domestic mining in- 
dustry but it is quote apparent that he did not support the Secretary’s 
original, more adequate program and has deemed it proper to sacrifice 
the mining industry of the West to certain segments of our eastern 
economy who profit by trade and barter but contribute little or nothing 
in the form of actual production. 

There ‘is separate legislation concerned with lead and zine. If 
ad valorem rates on imports no greater than the ad valorem rates 
proposed in the various lead-zine excise-tax bills were enacted in 
regard to cobalt, copper, mercury and fluorspar, those industries 
could continue in the manner that the President desired without 
cost to the American taxpayer and with increased revenue to the 
Federal Government. It is important to note that domestic producers 
of those metals at present produce from 30 to 50 percent of domestic 
requirements, almost identical to the: situation for lead and zine. 
A higher ad valorem rate would be necessary to prevent the complete 
cessation of tungsten production in the United States. 

If a small excise tax were placed on the importation of antimony, 
asbestos, chrome and manganese, and the proceeds of that excise 
tax used to maintain a healthy nucleus of domestic production 
(similar to the wool program) then these industries, also, could look 
forward to a healthy future where a nucleus of domestic production 
of something between the 10 to 30 percent of domestic consumption 
could be maintained. 

The previous testimony is primarily concerned with the studies of 
_the western governors’ conference. I would like to add a brief 
segment concerning my own particular interest, the mercury industry, 
At the present time, the United States has a guaranteed floor price 
of $225 per flask which will remain in effect for 17 months, This i is, 
and has been throughout its life, well below the open market price 
for mercury, and the Government, at the present time, has purchased 
essentially nothing under this program. The industry has been 
given no assurance whatsoever of continued life beyond the 17 months. 

There are two types of furnaces used in the mercury industry— 
the multiple hearth and the rotary. The Spanish mine at Almaden 
has installed 2 of the largest and latest types of American-manufac- 
tured multiple-hearth furnaces, and the Italiaris, who are the world’s 
largest producers, have installed 2 of the world’s largest rotary fur- 
naces, also of American manufacture. 

The United States Government has filled its domestic stockpiles 
with metal all from foreign sources. The Atomic Energy Com mission 
has purchased mercury in large amounts all from foreign sources with- 
out. giving domestic producers even an opportunity to bid. Defense 
uses for mercury are labeled “top secret’? but foreign governments 
are familiar with these uses and have purchased considerable amounts, 
presumably for the same reasons. Future requirements, however, 
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are most uncertain, and no domestic producer can even approach the 
cost of production in Italy and Spain. 

The United States stockpile, accumulated in the last 10 years, has | 
forced.an increase in the world’s ability to produce mercury so that, 
at the present time, the industry is able to produce 25 percent in 
excess of nongovernment consumption. 

In 1956, of the 6 principal producers of mercury in the United 
States, 4 lost money, and the profits of the remaining 2 did not ap- 
proach the losses of the other 4. This is the industry which the long- 
range minerals program passes over as requiring no attention. 

{ might insert the exact details: 

One of the largest mines in California lost in excess of one-half 
million dollars last year, the second largest mine in California lost 
slightly less than one-half million dollars last year, the third largest 
mine in California only lost $45,000 last year. An important Alaskan 
producer has a $2 million investment which it will be most unlikely 
that it can recover. As to two mines in Oregon, and Senator Morse 
would have been interested in these, one is about to close and the 
other one showed a profit last year of $24,000. Those are 6 out of 
the 8 producers. 

As to the seventh, the figures are available but I have not seen 
them. I imagine the profit was not large and the possibility of recov- 
‘ery depends on a 5-year life and it has only been running for 3 years. 

The present price of mercury is approximately three times its 1939 
level. The cost of production is between 3 and-4 times as high as it 
was in 1939, and the mercury industry is no better off than is the lead 
industry although percentagewise it produces a greater percentage of 
United States consumption than does the lead industry. 

At the present time the London market for mercury is 90£ (sterling), 
dropped to 87£, equivalent to $252. The domestic market is quoted 
at $255-$257 but many of the domestic producers are forced to sell 
below this level to market their production. . 

The tariff rate is set at 25 cents per pound, or $19 per flask; yet, at 
the present time, imports are coming into this country and the foreign 
producer must be absorbing the tariff since the world price is, roughly, 
equivalent to the United States price without regard to tariff. All 
foreign quicksilver-producing countries have export taxes greater than 
United States import tax. 

I could add the wage rate in these foreign countries. The cost of 
labor in Italy including heavy Government taxes is approximately 
$200 a month. The cost of labor in Spain, on the other hand, is 
60 cents a day. They work 1 day and get paid for 3. \ So it comes out 
$2 a day. The wage rates in this country are uniformly above $20 
per day. 

The industry has no desire to expand to levels greater than 50 per- 
cent of United States consumption. In 1943 we produced at a level 
sm of peak wartime requirements of United States and her 

| 


allies. We have given up half of the domestic market; we feel we 


are entitled to retain the remaining half. 

I might add at that point that the same thing is in effect for copper, 
lead, zinc, and most of the other metals. We were self-sufficient in 
those minerals prior to 1940. We have already given up one-half of 
the United States market to foreigners. 

The petroleum industry complains bitterly because they have 
given up 15 percent of the American market to foreigners. The tex- 
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tile industry has given up some 15 percent. The mining industry 
has given up some 50 percent and unless corrective legislation is made 
we are going to give up the other 50 percent. 

The attitude of some of the foreign operators who appear before 
these committees is a little difficult to understand. They seem to 
feel that an adequate tariff would increase the production in this 
country. We would be lucky if it held tt where it is. In other words, 
the foreigners are not satisfied with having obtained half the market; 
they now want the other half. 

In conclusion, the situation faced by the mining industry, both in 
the nonferrous metals and in the strategic metals, can be summed up 
in a very few words—the industry must either have import controls, 
move to foreign countries, or go broke. Most of the larger producers 
are going foreign. The alternative for the smaller produce ers lies with 
Congress; w hether the »y are to have import control or whether they 
are to go broke. 

At the present time, I know of no metal mining industry in the 
Western States which can look forward with any degree of assurance 
as to the future, not even’ uranium, which is entirely dependent on 
congressional appropriations. 

Thank you, gentlemen. That is all I have. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. That is a very important 
statement vou made. 

Mr. Wiuuiston. Are there any questions? I will be glad to answer. 

Senator Matonr. I have a couple | of questions. 

Sam, you have been in the mining business a long time. There is 
no use trying to establish that fact: we all know it. You say the 
production of this material was self-sufficient in 1940? 

Mr. WILuIsTon. 1939 is a better figure. 1940 was a rough figure. 

Senator Matone. 1939. During World War II, how did your 
production shape up? 

Mr. Wiuston. As far as production of metals, in general, as far 
as mercury—in 1939 the Bureau of Mines stated it was inconceivable 
that mercury production would be 4,000 flasks a year; 4 years later 
it was 62,000 flasks a year, ample for the United States and its allies, 
including Russia. In 1950 we had Se irs from 62,000 flasks a year 
to 4,000 flasks a vear 

Senator Matonr. Why? 

Mr. Wiuutston. Because the Government bought their product 
foreign; the European cartel decided they had to reobtain the American 
market. They advertised in the London journals. They made state- 
ments to the effect that ““We will have to cut prices to eliminate the 
United States production.” They did. 

Senator Matone. How low did it go? 

Mr. Wiiuisron. It went to $459 c. 1. f. 

Senator Matonr. What had it been during World War II? 

Mr. Wruuiston. In the United States or foreign? 

Senator MaLons. United States. 

Mr. Wiuuiston. The top price was frozen at $193. 

Senator Matone. Before that, in 1939? 

Mr. Wiuuiston. In 1939 it had been around $75. 

Senator Matone. Now, has the record not shown over the years— 
or has it—I want to ask you? I get so close to this thing after being 
here 11 years, and trying to put over a point or two, that | might even 
be accused of being ‘biased. But what happens when they lower the 
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price and put the Americans out of business? What happens to the 
price then? 

Mr. Wiuutston. The minute the Korean war opened, the price 
went up to $330 overnight. 

Senator Martone. We were not producing any? 

Mr. Wixuston. We were not producing any. 

Senator Matone. What happens generally over the years? This 
fight is between the low-cost labor and American labor, and American 
investors and international investors. You agree with that? 

Mr. Wruuiston. Oh, yes. 

Senator Matonr. What happens to the price generally? What is 
the policy when the Americans go out of business, due to low-cost 
foreign product being imported without any adequate evener for the 
wages in the form of duty or tariff? What happens to the foreign 
price? 

Mr. Wiuutsron. As soon as they eliminate the American products 
they jack up the price just as high as they can go. 

Senator Martone. As much as the market will take? 

Mr. Wiuuiston. Yes. 

Senator Matonr. Then does the consumer get an advantage of the 
low-cost labor price? This is a great point made by the free traders, 
that the consumer is entitled to the low-cost labor price. Do they 
get it? 

Mr. Wiuuston. No. 

Senator Matone. Is our American machinery available to Spain, 
Italy, and other producers? . 

Mr. Wixutston. Two of the latest rotary furnaces manufactured 
in the United States were installed in Italy; two of the largest and 
latest type multiple hearth furnaces were installed in Spain. They 
have better equipment than we have now, of American manufacture, 
installed by American engineers. 

Senator Matone. I have said this several times. It must get 
tiresome tosome. I have been in every nation in the world inspecting 
mines and factories. That is the reason I go, not for social purposes. 

_ Is it not true that Russia has the latest plants, mining machinery, 
anywhere in the world, the latest and the best because it is the last? 

Mr. Wituiston. Certainly, as far as quicksilver is concerned, | 
agree with you 100 percent. 

Senator Matone. You will find it the same with everything. 

Mr. Wiuutston. I do not have the other knowledge. 

Senator Matone. We do not furnish it to Russia but England does. 
European nations furnish it to China, Russia, and Poland. I in- 
spected plants in Russia and I saw a lot of machinery made in Cin- 
cinnati. How it gets there is another story, but it is a little long, and. 
nobody had been believing it. Now, let me ask you, what do you 
need as a policy? What do you need to stay in business? Do you 
need a fixed price or duty or tariff or something, and make that differ- 
ence in the low-cost labor and the difference in the cost of doing busi- 
ness here and the cheap competing nations? 

Mr. Wiuuiston. If we do not have import control we either go 
foreign or we go broke. 

Now, import control can either be tariffs or excise tax or quotas. 

Senator Martone. When you get into quotas, what do you get into 
then? Do you not get into quite a few bureaus up to their eyes in the 
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thing, trying to determine in their ignorant way mostly, as to what 
amount ought to be let in and at a certain time? How do you go 
about it? 

Mr. Wriiuisron. It would be most difficult. First, on quotas, you 
have to determine the overall amount of imports, and then the much 
more difficult problem is for the State Department to distribute this 
import amongst producing countries. I think it is an unholy mixed-up 
mess, but it is possible. 

Senator Matone. But the State Department is just mixed up, 
period, as far as trade is concerned, What do you think about that? 

Mr. Wriuiston. That is what the people of the West think. 

Senator Matonr. You are from the West, are you not? 

Mr. Wriuisron. | am. 

Senator Matongs. Why do you not testify for yourself? 

Mr. Wiuuistron. I think it is a mixed-up mess, too. 

Senator Matone. All right. 

The Constitution of the United States pointedly separates fixing 
the foreign policy and adjusting and regulating foreign trade. It is 
in different parts of the Constitution. Article I, section 8, says 
Congress must regulate foreign trade. Now, when ‘did that cease to 
be a fact, that Congress and the Tariff Commission had anything to 
do with it? 

Mr. Wirurston. The 1934 act, amended in.1937, and tariff rates 
on metals have been going down ever since. As I pointed out 
in my testimony they ran a range from 40 to 60 percent in 1939. 
They are uniformly below.10 percent now. The tariff rate on anti- 
mony is 3 percent. 

Senator Matonr. Did Congress not pass a bill in 1934 allowing 
the State Department—the executive branch, but the State De- 
partment is where the effect of it lodged—to lower the tariffs 50 
percent? 

Mr. Wiuutston. Fifty percent and then another 50 percent later 
on. That is not the principal trouble as far as minerals—it is infla- 
tion, in addition to that. 

Senator Matone. I was coming to that. Now we have another 
50 percent that is lodged in Geneva with 34 competitive nations 
continually lowering the tariffs on a lot of materials, do we not? 

Mr. Wiuuiston. Yes. 

Senator Martone. There are multilateral trade agreements over 
which Congress has no control and knows nothing about until after 
it is printed in a book, do they? 

Mr. Wruiurston. That is quite true. 

I fully agree with the Senator that the Reciprocal Trade Act has © 
gone far past any conceivable—— 

Senator Matonge. Who called it a Reciprocal Trade Act? 

Mr. Wiuurston. I think it was called that to get it passed, back in 
the 1930's 

Senator Matong. Was it not named that by London bankers to 
sell the people of the United States on free trade with low-cost labor? 

Mr. Wiuuiston. Could be. 

Senator Matone. Let me ask you just two more questions: If we 
revert in June 1958, and if we do not extend that act, then it comes 
. back to. the Tariff Commission, an agent of Congress, under the 1930 
law, on a flexible basis? 
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Mr. Witurston. That I do not know. I assume that is correct. 

Senator Matone. I advise you to study it. You have been in this 
long enough. I am going to tell you it does. It is section 351. 

The Tariff Commission, as an agent of Congress, is directed in that 
act to determine the cost of producing a domestic product and a foreign 
like product, that product or a like product and to recommend that 
as a tariff. Did you know that? 

Mr. Wiuiston. Yes. 

Senator Matone. Well then, you do know the 1930 Tariff Act 
handles itself through its agent, the Tariff Commission, it does 
not come back to committees at all, congressional committees. They 
could take it up any time they want to. They assigned it to the 
Tariff Commission on the basis of a fair and reasonable competition. 
You knew that? 

Mr. Wituiston. Yes. 

Senator MALonr. Suppose you go back to that basis and a principle 
by Congress is again established which we had for 145 years. Then 
could you not get money to develop on a long-range basis? 

Mr. Wiuurston. If we had adequate tariff protection we could 
operate. If we could operate we would not need help from the 
Government. 

Senator Matone. If you have a duty adjusted as that paragraph 
says it must be by the Tariff Commission, an agent of Congress, and 
it takes the profit out of low cost at the water’s edge and makes up the 
difference in taxes, which we say here, to pay foreign producers, and 
the general cost of doing business, and that is flexible, it is adjusted to- 
meet that at all times, and that is the principle, then could you not 
go to your bank and get some money? 

Mr. Wituston. Oh, yes. 

Senator Matong. Would you need any Government money? 

Mr. Wiuutston. No. You probably would not even need to go to 
the bank. 

Senator Matone. Thank you. I think you are right. Congress 
for 24 years voted for this thing. It is blood on their own heads. It 
is not on the Executive at all. It is not on the State Department. 
If we did not vote for it, they could not—— 

Mr. Wi.uiston. You stepped out during the early part of my testi- 
mony, Senator Malone. 

Eleven Western Governors, Republicans and Democrats, agree 
with you. 

Senator Mauone. I would like to make this as a matter of record 
then, right here; that ten Western States did in Salt Lake City, in 
May, what the State of Nevada did in 1956, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You may. 

Senator Matone. I think you made a good witness, as you always 
do, Sam. 

Chairman Murray. The next witness will be Mr. James P. Bradley. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. BRADLEY, VICE PRESIDENT, BRADLEY 
MINING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Braptey. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is James P. Bradley, vice president of the Bradley Mining 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. I have filed a statement with the com- 
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mittee on the subject of tungsten, and I would like to summarize it, if 
I may. 

Chairman Murray. You may. 

Mr. BrapLey. My company has for many years produced tungsten 
at the Ima mine, Patterson, Idaho. Due to the depressed tungsten 
market, this mine has recently been shut down and the crew reduced 
from 100 men to 1 man. 

Relying on the provisions of Public Law 733, my company con- 
tinued tungsten production in good faith and as a result has suffered 
a financial loss. It seems regrettable that our Government does not 
live up to the implied obligation under Public Law 733 to support 
interim domestic production, while at the same time it continues to 
honor large contracts with foreign tungsten producers. In this con- 
nection, I wish to thank those Members of the Senate who have 
fought for appropriations to carry out the domestic tungsten purchas- 
ing program. 

The domestic tugsten mining industry is in a distressed condition 
and, except for possibly one mine, is unable to compete with lower 
cost imported tungsten. Some form of Government aid. is urgently 
needed for the survival of this industry and I believe that it would 
be in the national interest for our Government to preserve a domestic 
one zation base in tungsten mining for the following reasons: 

Tungsten has many vital peacetime and wartime applications 
on new research developments indicate a large expansion of future 
tungsten requirements in the high temperature field, particularly in 
high temperature shielding for atomic powerplants and in jet engines 
for airplanes. The operation of nuclear powerplants and jet engines 
at higher temperatures is the most important method of increasing 
their efficienc y. and performance. 

2. The present national stockpile of tungsten could prove to be 
dangerously inadequate in view of the large potential tungsten re- 
quirements in high-temperature applications. 

3. Our tungsten imports come chiefly from overseas sources which 
could not be de ‘pended upon in the event of another war emergency. 

The domestic tungsten industry is facing serious trouble with foreign 
tungsten selling at about $20 per unit, duty paid, or far below the 
average domestic production cost. [I appeal to this committee to 
take such actions as would bring about the survival of the domestic 
tungsten mining industry. On a short-range basis, the provision of 
funds under Public Law 733, at least. to the extent of purchasing 
inventories produced in good faith under this program, is needed’and 
on a long range bisis, the industry needs higher protective tariffs. 
The addition of tungsten to the list of materials to. be acquired by 
barter would also be ‘helpful. 

We are very seriously concerned over the outlook for tungsten, and 
I apprec iate the opportunity of testifying before this committee. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Bradley, could you not apply your 
remarks to the domestic production of antimony? I recall in 1952 
your firm was operating a large antimony mine at Stibnite, Idaho, 
which was closed down. I believe at the present time the refinery 
which was built at tremendous cost is being dismantled and moved 
away, which really means that so far as the production of antimony 
is concerned, specially in Idaho, where most of it had been produced, 
there is little likelihood of reviving that particular domestic operation. 
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Mr. Brapury. That is certainly correct, Senator. Our activity at 
Stibnite, Idaho, is now, unfortunately, dismantling, and liquidating 
our antimony plant. 

Senator Dworsnax. When did you close down your mining opera- 
tion there? . 

Mr. Brapiey. We closed down in 1952. We carried on some work 
on tungsten, using Stibnite as a base of operations, of a nearby 
property. That has been worked out. 

In view of inadequate tariff protection, we have been forced to 
liquidate our entire plant. 

Senator DworsHak. In other words, then, your own experiences, 
as reflected in the production of tungsten and antimony, would indicate 
that there is little likelihood of maintaining the domestic production 
of those two very vital minerals under the programs which we have 
had in effect for many years in this country? 

Mr. Brapuey. Unless we have some form of protection or Govern- 
ment aid, I do not see any hope for those industries. 

Senator Dworsnax. You cannot produce those minerals at costs 
which are competitive with the low-cost operations abroad? 

Mr. Brapuery. No; we cannot. 

Senator DworsHak. You are interested in the lead and zine aspects 
of this legislation, but undoubtedly feel that other minerals ought 
to be included in any long-range minerals program recommended by 
this committee? 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes, sir. 

I believe, for example, antimony is now being purchased for the 
stockpile by the Government. 

Senator DworsHak. From abroad? 

Mr. Brapuey. From both domestic and foreign sources. I think 
it is worthy of consideration for the long-range program. The stock- 
pile goal has not yet been completed, and the use expands greatly 
during wartime. We do have deposits that could be developed and 
encouraged. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Where are the purchases of domestic antimony 
being made now? : 

Mr. Brapuiey. The Sunshine mine in Idaho recently obtained a 
Government contract. ' 

Senator DworsnaKk. That is a byproduct of that operation? 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes. 

Senator DworsuHak. Is it very limited? 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes. It is around 500 tons a year, I believe. | 
believe antimony has been obtained on barter from foreign sources. 

Chairman Murray. Are there any questions, Senator Malone? 

Senator Matone. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bradley, I recall that you have always paid close attention to 
any hearings before this committee, and you have always been in 
mining business and have been a very successful operator, you and 
your brothers, over the years. I would like to ask at this point—it 
always comes up and it is very important for this committee—to have 
inserted in the record, and the committee can ask it from GSA, all 
domestic and foreign contracts of the critical minerals. 

That would be about 15, 16, or 17 of them. They are included 
in 8. 34. 
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I would like to ask them for the contracts that are now in force. 
We might ask them what they have purchased over the last 10 years, 
too, but specially the contracts that are now in force. ° 

At this moment, perhaps you know, Mr. Bradley, there is about 
$60 million of foreign contracts yet to be consummated on tungsten. 

Mr. Brap.tey. That is what I understand. 

Senator MaLone. Twice as much as the domestic tungsten pur- 
chasers needed under the 1953 Mineral Purchase Act, as extended to 
1956. It is a very interesting thing, because GSA seems to be not 
cooperating with anybody. I do not know from whom they get their 
orders. We ought to find out. 

Chairman Murray. We will have witnesses from the GSA and these 
questions will be presented to them. 

Senator MaLone. What information do you have on the possible 
increased use in tungsten over the years ahead? 

Mr. Brapuey. Based on research work in progress at the Stanford 
Research Institute, which is sponsored by the tungsten producers of 
this country, we understand that there is a very good outlook for 
expanding use. For one reason, the metal tungsten has the highest 
metal melting point of any other metal, and, in the second place, 
that is the only way you get increased efficiency and performance in 
jet engines and atomic-power plants, to increase the operating tem- 
perature. They are making progress with certain alloys there. 

One allay has about 11 percent tungsten. They are anticipating 
going to tungsten base alloys which may contain up to 50 percent 
tungsten. 

Senator MaLonr. That would increase materially the use of tung- 
sten in jets and guided missiles, and all high-speed material, where 
the heat-resistant metals govern the speed, largely? 

Mr. Brapuery. Yes. I think, generally speaking, we are getting 
into an area ahead of us where high temperature applications will be 
increasingly important. 

Chairman Murray. Senator, [ have just been notified that I have 
a pressing engagement that will require me to leave at this point. 
I will ask you to take over the chair. 

At the conclusion of the hearings today, we will recess until Wednes- 
day morning at 10 o’clock. : 

Senator Martone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

How many more witnesses are there to be heard? 

Mr. Repwine. We would like to hear one more after this witness, 
if we may, Senator Malone. 

Senator Matons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Murray. Thank you. 

Senator Matone (presiding). I will ask you about tungsten during 
World War II. . You have brought that up particularly, since your 
testimony is on tungsten this time. Were we self-sufficient in the 
production of tungsten during World War II, that is, after we really 
got into production? 

Mr. Braptey. I think toward the end of the war, we approached 
that. I do not have the actual statistics in mind. 

Senator MaLone. We were not in the tungsten business very much 
in the beginning of the war, due to foreign competition, were we? 

Mr. Brapuey. No; but our production expanded several times 


during World War II. 
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Senator Matonz. So it generally requires 2 or 3 years, and some 
say in some places 5 to 10 years, to get into production, but in the 
rush you did furnish the market with what we needed during World 
War II very soon : fter tl e start of the war? 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes; we did. 

Senator Matone. I say that because I was special consultant to 
the Senate committee and handled that end for them. I know that 
we were self-sufficient very soon. Of course, you -are entirely 
familiar with the fact that we can produce all the tungsten in the 
United States that we need in the United States, with the duty ad- 
justed to take the profit out of the low-cost labor and make up the 
difference in the cost of doing business here and in the chief competing - 
nation, or a fixed price for the same thing. It is not difficult to pro- 
duce all the tungsten you need here, is it? 

Mr. Brapuey. That is correct, if we obtain the price, either 

through tariffs or some other way. 
' Senator Matongz. Then if you have that duty or tariff adjusted on 
that basis, and that was sufficient to do the job, you would not call 
that a subsidy, would you, just to make up the difference hetween the 
labor and the cost of doing business? 

Mr. Brapuey. No, sir. 

Senator Matonge. And then the domestic producers would be 
competing for the American market, would they not? 

Mr. Brapuey. That is correct. I think that would be highly 
desirable, to be selling to industry. 

Senator Matone. Then the least. efficient producer naturally would 
go out of business. Nobody would pay any attention to that, would 
they? That is our American way of doing business? 

Mr. Braptey. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Matone. It is only when the lower wages, or where they 
do not pay any taxes, any of our taxes, the high cost of doing business. 
in this country, that we get turned down and out of the production 
business. That is about right; is it not? 

Mr. Brap.tey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. Does the mineral industry in general need any-. 
thing except to go back to the Constitution of the United States, 
article I, section 8, where the Congress, through its Tariff Commission, 
an agent of Congress, as set out in the 1930 law, does the industry 
need anything but that. protection that you and I have just now 
described? 

Mr. Braptey. I say that is the thing we need. That is our real 
problem, trying to survive against foreign imports. 

Senator Matone. If you had that policy, that principle laid down 
by Congress in the Constitution of the United States, do you need 
any of these trick bills that we introduce over the years? You would 
not need any money from the Government; would you? 

Mr. Brapiey. No; we would not need anything else. 

Senator Maton. Then what do you think about it? Do you 
think we ought to extend that 1934 Trade Agreements Act and leave 
it in Geneva under 34 competitive foreign nations to regulate our 
foreign trade, or let it run out in 1958, in June, and bring it back 
here and regulate it on a basis of fair and reasonable competition, each 
product? 

Mr. Brapuey. I would be in favor of bringing it back here and 
letting it run out. 
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Senator Matone. Then it might give those of us in the Senate and 
the House a little more time for our business, would it not? 

Mr. Braptey. Yes, I believe that is right. 

Senator Matone. We would not have to be running around the 
country holding hearings, and trying to justify the American working- 
man staying in business a little bit longer, would we? 

Mr. Brapuey. No, 

Senator Matone. Can you, as a matter of fact, invest any money, 
can you get a bank or a private investor who is not in the mining 
business now to invest? Of course I understand mining is a disease. 
Someone like you, you would be spending your money in it anyway, 
even if you knew you were going to lose it. . But we are running out 
of those kind of men. We are not raising any more, because we have 
no protection for them. 

But, as a matter of fact, if we just go back to the Constitution of 
the United States, and do just what the section 351 of the 1930 act 
directs, that the Tariff Commission adjust that tariff or duty, a duty 
it is called in the Constitution of the United States, article I, section 
8, to make ‘that difference in the cost of doing business, to take the 
profit out of this low wage labor at the water’s edge, and that is the 
principle of Congress, would we have to pay any more attention to it? 

Mr. Braptey. No. If that matter had been firmly established, 
where we could count on tariff protection, I think you could stop 
worrying about us. 

Senator Martone. I do not know what Congress would do with all 
their time for the amount of hearings that they are holding on free 
trade, cutbacks, quotas, and everything else, but I see no reason why 
we should not follow our Constitution. Do you? 

Mr. Brapiey. No, I do not. I think it might also be an aid to 
get home before the end of August. — . 

Senator Manone. You think it would be a very easy matter? | 
do; too. 

I think you have made a good witness, as you always do. 

Would it not be a great thing if the mining industry, the textile 
industry, the chemical industry, “and the 5 ,000 other industries, just 
did not have to come to Washington, get on their knees and beg to 
stay in business 1 more month and 1 more year? Would it not be a 
relief? 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. Thank you. 

Senator ALLorr. I want to make a statement for the record, first 
of all. 

I thought we were here to have hearings upon S. 2375. I per- 
sonally regret that so much of the time has been taken up by one per- 
son that we cannot proceed to hearings upon the bill and have an 
opportunity to examine the witnesses. 

Senator Matone. And 8. 34. 

Senator AtLorr. Well, S. 2375 is the one we were notified about. 

Senator Martone. That is right. But they-are both in there. 

Senator Attorr. Mr. Bradley, in your statement, and I presume 
this is the same statement you read, you said: 

It is regrettable our Government does not live up to the implied obligatiom under 


Public Law 733. 
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Many of us agree with that very heartliy. You are aware it is not the 
executive branch but the legislative branch that has refused to do 
engens with this? 

Mr. Brapury. Yes. I realize that. 

Senator ALLorr. You are aware that members of this committee 
particularly, and, as far as I am aware, most western Senators, fought 
a very vigorous battle, and I think we have to pay tribute, particularly, 
to men like the Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Senator 
Hayden, who fought a very, very hard and vigorous battle, to retain 
what we thought were the implied obligations of Public Law 733. 
You are aware of that? : 

Mr. Brapiey. Yes. And we very much appreciate that. 

Senator AtLorr. You make this statement about the Government: 
falling Gown on its relations. You are aware, then, to bring this into 
its proper perspective, that it is Congress, if anyone, who has fallen 
down in this respect? 

Mr. Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALtorr. And that people whom I mentioned, and prob- 
ably many more than I have not mentioned, have waged a vigorous 
battle to retain this. How much does the domestic production of 
tungsten exceed its use at the present time? 

Mr. Brap.ey. At the present time, I would say the domestic pro- 
duction was far below domestic consumption, there has been such a 
falloff in production. Early in the year it was about equivalent to 
consumption. 

Senator AtLorr. You are aware of the statement which has been 
used over and over in these hearings, and also upon the floor of both 
the Senate and the House, that the present stockpile of tungsten was 
at least enough to last the United States for a period of 5 vears? 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes, sir; I have read that. 

Senator AtLorr. And that would have been true, at least, in the 
spring of 1956, when that statement was made? 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes. I understand the stockpile goal is being re- 
viewed, and there is a possibility that it may be upped. 

Senator Auiorr. As I recall it, that particular statement was made 
in the spring of 1956 at a Senate hearing. Let me ask you this: Has 
there been any practical or substantial increase in the use of tungsten 
since the spring of 1956? 

Mr. Braptey. I would say the current rate is higher. 

Senator ALLorr. How much, in percentages? 

Mr. Brapuey. I have the Bureau of Mines statistics, and I ean 
refer to those. The consumption during 1956 was 9,061,000 pounds. 

Senator Autorr. If you can give me the figures, I do not care 
about the percentages. 

Mr. Brap.ey. The rate of consumption in this country for the 
first 4 months was at the rate of 10,500,000 pounds, or up approxi- 
mately 10 percent over 1956. There has been a gradual increase in 
consumption. For .example, in 1954, the consumption was only 4 
million pounds. 

Senator ALuorr. I would like to ask Mr. Redwine a question. 

Mr. Redwine, have you not made a study upon this production and 
consumption of tungsten? 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLorr. Could you give any more information on it? 
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Mr. Repwine. You are referring, Senator, to the future consump- 
tion projection study we made? 

Senator ALLorr. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. The committee, at the direction of the chairman, 
and also at the request of the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Senator Hayden, sent out a questionnaire to some 150. users 
of tungsten. We had heard « great deal of testimony from the. pro- 
ducers, but we had not heard testimony from the actual consumers of 
it. The questionnaire asked them whos their consumption was in 
1956, their anticipated consumption in 1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960. 
We got about an 80-percent return on that questionnaire. Practically 
all of the large consumers answered it. 

In tabulating those returns and analyzing them, the estimated 
increased consumption just about kept pace with the estimated in- 
crease in population during the next 5 years. They went within a 


few tenths of a percent of each other, those two figures. That is from. 


the consumers themselves, sir. 

. Senator Autorr. Did you say that did or did not indicate an 
increased use? It would not indicate an increased. use from additional 
sources of use, or additional types of use, but only in amounts, 
quantitatively? ? 

Mr. Repwine. That is correct, sir, no material increase whatsoever. 
I might say further, Senator, that it was very disappointing that it 
appeared the military usage was dropping off considerably. However, 
that might be due to the fact that the production of planes is also 
dropping off. Our figures did not go to amounts per plane. It went 
to the total use by the aircraft manufacturers. 

Senator Attorr. Mr. Bradley, do you think, and this is for our 
guidance for the future, that there i is danger in the long run to the 
mineral industry in stockpiling? 

Mr. Brapuey. I would say there is a danger if anything happens to 
the stockpile, like selling it off to industry. 

Senator Attorr. What I am asking about specifically is this: We 
already have this situation, and we all know the position of those of 
us who are here have taken. But is there a danger there, whether it 
is sold off or not, that the stockpile will come along as a depressant to 
your active market? 

Mr. Brapuy. That is certainly possible. However, we anticipate 
in the long run that there will be expanding usage of tungsten. 

Senator AutLorr. If we could sell the Congress on the fact that there 
would be expanding usage. I think we might have gotten some more 
money. I think that is the nebulous part that we got to. What 
would you suggest, specifically, that we would do for the tungsten 
industry, that this committee would recommend to the Senate for the 
tungsten industry? 

Mr. Brapuey. I would suggest the provision of enough funds under 
Public Law 733 to at least take off the inventories, and produce in 
good faith. However, I do not know whether that is a proper issue 
to bring up now. 

Senator ALLortT. It is proper to say it, if that is what you believe. 

Mr. Brapury. That is what we believe, anyway. We felt thor- 
oughly disillusioned over the outcome of. that legislation. We 
thoroughly believed: that the Government was going to go ahead, so 
we kept on producing and lived up to our part of the agreement. I 
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also feel that we do need some kind of protection against lower cost 
imports. That is the thing we would like to see above all else, to be 
able to survive competition with a foreign producer. We. ‘would 
like to sell our product directly to industry, keep our industrial 
contacts. 

Senator Atiorr. Protection against imports would have to come 
either by way of tax, by tariff, by quota, or by subsidy, would it not? 

Mr. BRrapLry. Yes, that is right. 

Senator AtLorr. Which of these would you suggest? 

Mr. Brapiry. Well, I believe the protection from imports is the 
most desirable, from a long-range point of view. 

Senator Attorr. Do you think higher tariffs would protect in a 
situation where you have tungsten almost coming out of your ears? 

Mr. Braptey. I believe that in a case like that, the production 
would be adjusted to the industrial market, the production would be 
in line with what was being sold. 

Senator ALtLorr. You have two factors there. You have a tre- 
mendous stockpile, and this is plain economics, of almost 5 years’ 
duration, we will say 3 or 4 just to cut it down some, and you also 
have the threat of foreign apart both, in your case. 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes. 

Senator Atuorr. Do you have any other suggestions to give to the 
committee as to what they might do to help tungsten? 

Mr. Brapuey. Along the line of protection from foreign imports, 
you might aiso include the possibility of barter acquisition, taking 
some of the world surplus off the market in exchange for our agricul- 
tural products. 

Senator ALLorr. Have you any other suggestions? 

Mr. Bravury. I think that is about all I can present right now. 

Senator AtLorr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Matonr. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHak. I have no more questions, thank you. 

Senator MaAtone. In this matter of barter, when you trade surplus 
products, other surplus products, whether it be grain, machine tools, 
or whatever it might be, or tungsten, you are increasing the over- 
supply in this country, are you not? 

Mr. Brapiey. Not if it goes into the stockpile, necessarily. 

Senator: Matone. That is what I mean. You see, we had this 
argument with the House. Some of them said we had a 25- or 30-year 
stockpile. Of course it did not make very much sense, but, never- 
theless, the country got told that you had too much tungsten, and 
why buy it when you had too much? Others of us made the argu- 
ment, which included the Senator from Colorado, I am sure, and the 
Senator from Idaho, that it would soon adjust itself, if we went through 
with these contracts and did not deliberately bring in other tungsten. 

You mentioned a very important item, when the price goes up 
through inflation in a set tariff, it really lowers the tariff, lowers it in 
percentage. So you have lowered it. 

You would never get away from your surplus as long as the real 
consumers of tungsten, the steel people, could buy it at the world 
. price, and then you had to store all the domestic production. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Brapuey. That part of the barter is undesirable in that it 
stimulates foreign production, stimulates competition. 
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Senator MAtonr. What I am trying to say is as long as you have 
no tariff or duty to make that difference e, then you would have the 
people who need the tungsten here to consume it at a foreign price, 
would you not? 

Mr. Brapuey. That is right. 

Senator py As long as they do that there is no place for 
the domestic production to go but into the stockpile. Is that right? 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes. 

Senator Matone. So, naturally, you would eventually have an 
oversupply, even if you do not now. Do you know that during the 
Korean war, they had an order in the arme d services that they reduced 
the amount of tungsten used in the jet engines and in all of the other 
places that they need tungsten, because they thought we did not have 
tungsten? 

Mr. Brapiey. Yes. I| meant to mention that in my testimony. 

Senator MaLonr. You go ahead. 

Mr. Bripiry. That is one thing that has held back the use of 
tungsten, I believe. Many scientists and metallurgists were held 
back from experimenting or developing new tungsten alloys because 
they thought it was in short supply. 

Senator MatLone. Quarles was told before this committee last year 
that tungsten was running out of our ears, and he was the most 
surprised man in the whole Government. He said he thought we 
did not have any tungsten, and that he knew for 20 years we did not 
have it, so he was trymg not to use it. 

Mr. Braptey. Many metallurgists that I have talked to have said 
that same thing. 

Senator MaLonr. Now they are thoroughly convinced that we 
have all the tungsten that we need, if they would pay an additional 
cost, taking the difference in the labor, the cost of doing business, or 
adjusting a tariff. 

Mr. Brapuey. Some of them are coming around to the point that 
we do have enough tungsten. 

Senator Matong. Of course, 20 years is a long time, and we had a 
Secretary of the Interior who died thinking we did not have any 
tungsten or any critical materials. Well, he is gone now. 

That is all, Mr. Bradley, unless you have any questions. 

Mr. Repwine. May the record at this time carry a telegram from 
the Governor of Alaska supporting the idea for chromite and tin at 
this point? ' 

Senator Matonr. Yes. | will read that into the record at this 
point. The telegram is dated July 26, 1957. 

Hon. JAMEs KE. Murray, 
Senator from Montana, Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I hope your committee will give special consideration to chromite and tin when 
it holds hearings on long-rangé mineral program. Alaska has one of few metal- 
lurgical grade chromite producers in North America. I sincerely hope your 
committee can support program which will encourage development of Alaska’s 
chromite deposits. Such a program should assure producers of an adequate and 
guaranteed price. While tin is not presently produced in Alaska, Territory does 
have only workable deposits under American flag. Senate bill 2648 of 84th 
Congress provides the kind of incentive Alaska tin producers need in order to 
give employment to residents of Seward Peninsula. 

Mike STEpovicn, 
Governor of Alaska, Juneau, Alaska. 


92903—57—pt. 2——-4 
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Mr. Repwine. Also, Mr. Chairman, we have a telegram from 
A. L. Atherton, executive vice president, Twin Sisters Magnesium «& 
Chrome Corporation of Seattle, with a statement. 

Senator Matone. I will read the telegram and statement into the 
record at this point: 


Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, United States Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Regret I will be unable to attend hearings on minerals bill 8. 2375. Should 
committee have any questions concerning my prepared statement mailed to you 
that can be answered by telegram or mail, will be pleased to cooperate. Sin- 
cerely hope your committee can agree on modifications to proposed bill that will 
continue Grants Pass program prices for domestic chromite ores. Approval of 
an additional 100,000 tons and a 2-year extension to present program would be 
a stopgap measure for chromite should a realistic long-range program prove 
impossible at this session of Congress. Believe Secretary of the interieh Seaton 
and Congress both aware congressional action on a minerals program not only 
desirable but urgently needed at this session of Congress. 

A. L. ATHERTON, 
Executive Vice President, Twin Sisters Magnesium & Chrome Corp., Seattle. 


(Letter accompanying prepared statement of A. L. Atherton is as 
follows:) 


JULY 23, 1957. 


Re hearing on administration’s long-range minerals program—S. 2375 


Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Commitiee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Murray: Your kind invitation to appear before your commit- 
tee as a witness was gratefully received. - Attached is a statement I would like 
to present for consideration by your Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
The statement deals principally with the chromite section of the proposed legis- 
lation. Iam not sufficiently aware of all the major problems of the other minerals 
covered by the proposed legislation to express an opinion of value to your coni- 
mittee. 

The domestic minerals mining industry in general, and particularly in some 
special strategic minerals, is in a very unhealthy condition due to the lack of a 
proper minerals program and protection from foreign ores or minerals products. 

Your committee is to be congratulated on your continued attempts to enact 
legislative measures which would afford ample protection to the mining industry 
and permit its continued operation during peacetime. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress at this session will be able to enact legislation 
of long range that will permit adequate planning, development and conservation 
of our minerals resources.- 

Thank you for your invitation to appear before your committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) A. L. ATHERTON, 
Executive Vice President. 


(The statement is as follows:) 


StaTeMeNT or A. L. ATHERTON, ATHERTON CONSTRUCTION Co. 


My name is A. L. Atherton, with offices at 1101 Terminal Sales Building, 
Seatile, Wash. I am owner of the Atherton Construction Co., general contrac- 
tors, and have engaged in chrome mine development since 1949. In 1954 I was 
a party to organizing the Twin Sisters Magnesium & Chrome Corp. in the State 
of Washington. This corporation secured numerous mining claim leases on 
olivine-chromite deposits in Skagit and Whatcom Counties, Wash. I am pres- 
ently executive vice president of that corppration. Your chairman, Senator 
’ James E. Murray, has sent me notice of this hearing. I wish to submit a written 
vaeens for consideration by your committee, shonld I be unable to attend. 

The long-range minerals program as preseuted by the Secretary of the In- 
Pa, Fred A. Seaton, dated June 4, and his statement before the Senate Interior 
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and Insular Affairs Committee have been read. The printed testimony given 
at the hearing June 4 before your committee was carefully read. 

2. The context of the administration’s long-range minerals program is covered 
»y Senate bill 2375 and an identical bill, H. R. 8258, has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives. 

3. In discussing the administration’s long-range minerals program, I propose 
to use Senate bill 2375 as reference medium. 

A. I am in favor of legislation providing a long-range minerals program. This 
should be for a minimum period of 10 years or more. 

B. I believe an excise tax or import duty is necessary to protect the domestic 
mining industry. This should be flexible to prevent defeat by inflationary meas- 
ures either foreign or in the United States. 

C. I am in accord with title I of the proposed bill but recommend a change as 
desirable in the best interests of the mining industry. 

(1) Section 102 (a), page 3, line 20, should have words, “or certification, 
hich shall occur first,’’ eliminated. 

Reason: Believe interest should be charged from the time that mining opera- 
tions start, as it may be many years between discovery and actual production of 
ore for sale. Many years of interest could prevent future mining ‘as a profitable 
venture. 

(2) Section 103, page 4, line 21, ‘‘including related development work’”’ should 
be broad enough to include usable roads and bridges into remote areas. 

Reason: Mine-to-market roads under Department of Commerce never have 
ample funds and the Forestry Service road programs are always underfinanced. 

4. Title IT, section 202 (a) (2), page 6, line 9: 

A. I wish to protest the provisions of $21 per long dry ton for 46 percent Cr:O; 
bonus to the miner making sales to domestic consumers in accordance with 
provisions of section 204. This bonus is too low to permit survival of the chrome 
mining industry. Bureau of Mines Report, Mineral Industry Surveys, Mineral 
Market Reports, M. M. 8. No. 2549, table 2, reports domestic chromite ship- 
ments and value. E xcluding Montana and converting the wet weight in short 
tons to long dry tons using a 4.5-percent moisture factor, we. would obtain the 
following figures: 

¢ Domestic chromite production 


[Estimated from Bureau of Mines reports] 








f | | 
Year Long dry | Value Average 
| tons | per ton 
| 
iat oar erees ere eee eee | | 
| 
1954. . theblcnwe oihapehonbes 1 34,418 $3, 032, 435 $88. 56 
1955 ¥ Aiea sthe ance tte te aaa 1 29, 502 2, 923, 139 99. 08 
1956... : d Pt caeaeee 1 36, 383 | Re? oh Statens an 





' Approximately. 
2? Not yet reported. 


The Grants Pass price is $110 per long dry ton for chrome concentrates having 
48 percent Cr,O; with 3 to 1 chrome-iron ratio, with penalties for below grade. 

' The $88.56 per long dry ton could grade below 46 percent Cr,0; with 2.7 to 1 
chrome-iron ratio using the Grants Pass formula. 

The $99.08 per long-dry-ton ore could grade approximately 46.5 percent Cr,0; 
with 2.78 chrome-iron ratio, using same formula. 

The Oregon, California, and Alaska mining firms were claiming the GSA Grants 
Pass, Oreg., stockpile price was too low, under present-day wage, material, and tax 
structures. The GSA accepted materials f. o. b. car railhead and transferred the 
assay cost to the miner, which gave some relief. 

The western small chrome miner cannot sell his average product profitably to 
eastern consumers at the quoted world prices, eastern seaboard ports, plus the 
proposed bonus. ‘The present production costs, with both labor and materials 
increasing each year, the increasing freight rates to eastern markets, plus assays 
and sales costs when deducted from the eastern price, less penalties imposed for 
concentrates and grade below 48 percent Cr,03; with 3 to 1 chrome-iron ratio, 
would leave the miner in debt. The $21 bonus coming along several weeks later, 
less penalties for grade, would be too little too late. He would still not have re- 
ceived enough for his products to pay his operating costs. 

Eastern chromite consumers in general are not interested in chrome concen- 


trates in the first place and most of the domestic production sold to GSA has been 
in the form of concentrates. 
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5. Title IT, section 202 (a) (2), line 12: 

A. Fifty thousand long dry tons annually is too low. This tonnage should be 
at least 75,000 tons and increased in 1960 to 175,000 tons. . Present domestic 
production and sales to Grants Pass chrome purchasing program totaled approxi- 
mately 37,000 long dry tons during 1956, which leaves very little room for expan- 
sion or new producers. Our firm, not now in production, can produce 12,000 to 
15,000 long dry tons per year of chrome concentrates for several years.’ This 
tonnage is indicated in our mining engineer’s reports on five claims only which 
have been diamond drilled and exposed by bulldozing. No provision is made for 
present Montana production of approximately 100,000 tons a year now being 
sold under direct contract to GSA, which will expire in a few vears. 

6. Title II, section 202 (a) (2), line 15: ; 

A. This limits tonnage to 10,000 tons produced by any 1 producer. Suggest it 
be increased to 15,000 tons. 

7. Title II, section 202 (a) (2), in general: 

A. Recommend consideration should be given to amending this section of the 
proposed bill by imposing an excise tax or import duty on all contained chromium 
in imported ores, chrome products and metals. 

B. Recommend that the Government purchase chromite ores from the domes- 
tic miner and stockpile these ores for future use, thus conserving our natural 
resources for times of emergency when foreign shipments can only be obtained by 
naval convoy or other high cost defensive protection, 

Reasons: (a) The imposition of an import tax would avoid a budget increase 
for stockpiling. An excise tax or import duty of 1 cent per pound of contained 
Cr2O; on present imports would provide sufficient money to cover the entire cost 
of Government purchase stockpiling and administration of the program, This 
statement is based on Bureau of Mines chromite and product import data listed 
in the Mineral Industry Surveys published monthly, recapped by years and re- 
corded in the Minerals Year Book. I used 650,000 long tons of contained Cr2O, 
as the producing base for the tax moneys. I used 75.000 long dry tons chrome 
concentrates at $100 per ton plus $24 freight plus $3.50 handling charges into 
stockpile plus 15 percent overhead for agency collecting tax and handling stock- 
pile purchases. This would create a contingency fund to purchase refractory 
and chemical grades chromite ores and provide for Montana ore production after 
expiration of present contract. The contingency could provide for processing 
contracts to improve grade of chromite concentrates by removal of the iron. 
briquetting or other processing for easier storage. The ore could be sold later by 
the Government and the proceeds used to reduce the national debt. In the mean- 
time, our domestic ores are conserved and the stockpiled products become a 
Treasury asset. 

(b) No real markets are available in Western United States for chrome con- 
centrates. Most producers of chrome products are in the Eastern.and Atlantic 
Seaboard States. 

(c) Major chrome consumers have long-term contracts or direct interest in 
foreign production sources of chromite ores and products. 

(d) Western users of chromite products in general do not process chrome 
concentrates and are dependent for their sources of chrome alloys and chemicals 
from eastern sources. Most of these firms have contracts for their needs and 
eastern suppliers would object to piecemeal sales by the western chrome miner 
to such users. It would interrupt the suppliers’ production schedules. 

(e) The eastern producers of chromite products are not interested in small-lot 
purchases of chromite ore or .concentrates from the western chrome miner. 
They become a nuisance compared to the larger shipments of low-cost foreign 
ores. I wired June 19 for a price on specified grades of chrome concentrates in 
carload lots f. o. b. their plant and I have not received a price as yet. One firm 
did reply insisting on a firm offer of a specific grade and specification. I explained 
immediately that our production was proposed and no reply has been received. 

C. Title II makes no provision for chemical grade or refractory grade chromite 
ores. The production of these ores is even prevented under the present Grants 
Pass purchasing program by GSA, with the exception of the special provisions 
made for the low-grade, high-iron-contained Montana ores being purchased 
under separate direct contract. 

SUMMARY 


1. My discussion of the proposed minerals bill has been confined mostly to the 
chromite section, as that is the mineral with which I am most familiar. 

2. The western chrome miner must be supported by legislation which will 
either provide for an excise tax or import duties on foreign ores to create a fund 
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for stockpile purchasing by the Government or, in lieu of such tax, it means a 
direct Government subsidy by use of budget appropriated funds as suggested by 
the Secretary of Interior in the form of an incentive payment. 

3. The bill proposed by the Secretary does not conserve our limited higher 
grade chromite resources. 

4. Should the bill be amended for stockpiling, our chromite reserves could be 
developed and conserved in the stockpile or converted into other usable forms 
ete storage of the ore be better conserved in that manner. 

The western miner is a small operator and is not able to finance his opera- 
leon under the method proposed by the Secretary’s bill. He would have to 
stand the expense of mining and shipping. the ore to eastern markets, if he could 
find one, and then await an undefined period of time until the ageney delegated 
by section 204 of the act was able to process his sales receipts and forward him the 
bonus payment. 

6. Present average production costs of hardrock chromite mining, including 
sales and freight, would exceed the moneys the miner would receive from sales to 
eastern purchasers plus the proposed bonus payment, less penalties, in most cases 
according to information that I have received. 

7. Congress should be congratulated for again trying to pass legislation to 
protect the domestic minerals mining industry from being foreed to close its 
operations. Closure of our mines will result in unemployment, loss of markets 
for equipment, transportation, and mining supplier sales and several sources of 
Federal and local taxes. The mining industry, when badly needed in time of 
emergency, would again have to- dig out of rust and decay at higher costs by far 
than the peacetime program of continued normal operating costs within a healthy 
atmosphere of reasonable profit or return on investment and labor. 

8. If the United States must support the rest of the free world both morally 
and physically, perhaps it is a good idea to give the American citizen a chance to 
earn the tax dollars that he must share for this program without, himself, suffering 
the hardships the United States is trying to alleviate for others. This can only 
be possible by the Congress enacting at this session a realistic mining program 
with sufficient provisions for excise taxes and other conditions which will permit 
the western miner to continue to operate in the face of low wage and inferior 
standards of living conditions that are presently producing foreign minerals and 
metals by United States subsidy extended by the Defense and State Departments 
in the interest of world: peace and deterring of Communist aggression. 


Senator Matonn. Mr. Palmer, will vou come forward and identify 
yourself? If you have a statement, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. PALMER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
COLORADO MINING ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Paumer. I am Robert S. Palmer, Mr. Chairman. I am execu- 
tive vice president of the Colorado Mining Assoc ‘ation, with head- 
quarters in Denver, Colo. 

I want to thank a chairman for the privilege of appearing be lore 
the committee, and thank the members of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee for the interest that they have shown in the wel- 
fare of mining over a period of years. 

I particularly want to thank the senior Senator from Colorado, 
Senator Allott, and the junior Senator, Senator John Carroll, for their 
interest in the welfare of the industry,-and to say that it has been my 
observation over a great many years that all of the western Senators 
and Congressmen have always fought for the best interests of the 
mining industry. [ do not believe that they have ever required any 
prodding or urging on the part of any local officials or inspiration from 
local officials in their desire to help, aid, and assist the mining industry. 

My associates and members have asked me to present to you a 
general statement. I see the lunch hour has arrived. I do not want 
to impose upon the time of the committee. 
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Senator Matoneg. I would like to say, as acting chairman of the 
committee, that Mr. Palmer has been an outstanding asset to this 
committee for many years, as secretary of the Colorado Mining As- 
sociation. 

I think, Mr. Palmer,-that you should at least comment on your 
statement and bring out the chief points that you wish to make, and 
then submit your statement for the record, if you think you would 
not like to read it. We will stay here and-hear it if you would like 
to read it. 

Mr. Patmer. The pronouncement by the Secretary of the Interior 
that the administration “believes that the Federal Government has a 
proper role to play in keeping the mining industry healthy and strong” 
is most commendable. It is an indication of the complete route of 
the “have not” nation theorists who propose that we shut down our 
American mines and import all of our raw materials from abroad. 

I think the acting chairman and I are familiar with the inspiration 
of that theory a great many years ago and know its source. 

The Colorado ning Association congratulates ‘the Secretary and 
the administration for coming forth with constructive proposals to 
help, aid, and assist the domestic mining industry. It has consistently 
been the position of our association for a great many years that the 
Congress and the Executive should adopt a long-term program to 
encourage and stabilize the mineral industries of the United States. 

In extending our congratulations to the administration, we wish 
also to congratulate, as I have done, the members of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee for their genuine interest in 
the welfare of the mining industry and to thank them for their efforts 
from time to time to enact constructive legislation designed to encour- 
age the production of metals and minerals within the United States. 

We recall with a great deal of satisfaction the action of this com- 
mittee and of the Senate in passing legislation designed to continue 
the premium price plan which was placed in operation during World 
War II. While some of the larger segments of the mining industry 
generally opposed this program, the facts are that it worked out very 
well for many branches of the mining industry, particularly in the 
Rocky Mountain region, and those of us who knew, firsthand, of the 
results of that program were most appreciative of the efforts of the 
committee in passing legislation, although it was later vetoed by the 
then President of the United States. 

We were particularly appreciative of the efforts of the Senate com- 
mittee, chairmaned at that time by Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming, in sponsoring S. 2105 which received administration 
approval as well as Senate approval on two occasions, only to be 
waylaid in the House of Representatives by a few votes when many 
members of that body were absent from the legislative chamber, 

Likewise, we have appreciated the great work of many other mem- 
bers of the committee and of the Senate Finance Committee in pro- 
viding exploration incentives and the like, which have been helpful - 
in the encouragement of exploration and development projects 
uncovering Many new sources of mineral wealth. 

It is our conviction that the United States cannot continue as a 
strong world power without an active, going mining industry within its 
borders. Needless to say, the mining industry provides employment 
for American miners at American standards of living; it provides 
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freight for the railroads, not only in shipments from the mines to 
market but from manufacturing centers and farming centers to the 
mines; it provides employment for truckers, for power companies, for 
su ply houses and the numerous professions which service the mining 
industry. Too little attention has been given, nationally, to its wel- 
fare for it has been stated that “mining has been confined largely to 
the Western States.”” This is no longer true for, as shown recently, . 
mining is conducted in 27 States of the Union and in fact, mineral 
products are produced in all of the States of the Union. 

Mining has been one of the leading industries of the Nation; a 
valuation of over $1 billion has been placed upon it; some 35,000 
families are directly dependent on the industry primarily for their 
livelihood. This figure is said not to include the thousands of others - 
engaged in the use of its products. Industries such as steel, rubber, 
paint, brass, military sad nerd ordnance, and even the automobile 
industry are largely dependent upon the mines of the Nation for 
advancement. Yet the industry has attempted to survive in a com- 
plex society, operating singularly by its own devices while other indus- 
tries have had the benefits of ¢ ongressional protection and support vital 
to the maintenance of our present-day economy. 

Need I mention the increasing costs which governments, both 
Federal and State, have imposed upon the mining industry within the 
United States? Small business in particular has been injured by 
these heavy burdens. Heavy paperwork caused by numerous govern- 

mental agencies, requiring weekly reports of all types and descriptions, 

-gocial-security costs have increased, as have workmen’s compensation 
and other costs of this nature. The basic wage scales and fringe 
benefits have consistently advanced until the industry has witnessed 
costs the like of which it has never experienced before in its history. 

While other products have increased in price, prices for the products 
of the mines have largely remained stationary or decreased, mainly 
because of cheap imports reaching our country from abroad. In 
order to permit the American miner to survive this foreign competi- 
tion, the administration proposes that when the average price of lead 
for any calendar quarter reaches 17 cents per pound or more, that all 
import excise taxes be suspended; that when the average lead price for 
any quarter is 16 cents but less than 17 cents, an excise tax of 1 cent 
would be invoked. We believe that the proposal of the National 
Lead and Zinc Committee to impose a 3-cent.duty when the price is 
less than 17 cents and more than 16 cents would be more in line with 
actuality. The administration proposes that-when the average price 
for quarterly period is 15 cents but less than 16 cents, a 2-cent tax 
would go into effect; we believe this should be 4 cents. And again, 
the administration proposes that when such price is below 15 cents for 
lead, the excise tax be 3 cents. .. We believe that this should be 5 cents. 

In the case of zinc, the administration proposes that when the price 
of zine for any calendar quarter is 14% cents or more, all import excise 
taxes would be suspended ; when such price is 13) cents but less than 
14% cents, a %-cent increase would be imposed. We believe that this 
should be increased to 3 cents. When the price is 12% cents but less 
than 13% cents, the administration proposes a. tax of 1% cents while 
we advocate a tax of 4 cents. The administration would impose 
2 cents a pound in the form of an excise tax when the price is below 
12% cents while we would propose that the excise tax be 4 cents. If 
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the price should drop below 12% cents and above 11} cents, we believe 
that the tax should include an additional 1 cent. We likewise feel 
that instead of waiting for a period of 3 months to elapse that these 
excise taxes should be unmediately imposed, when conditions warrant 
such imposition, in order to protect domestic industry. 

A great deal has been said about subsidy and why certain funda- 
mentalists in this country are opposed to the word “subsidy.” In 
proposing an import excise tax, American industry is not proposing 
a subsidy but simply urging equal treatment for the miners within 
the United States, who must compete with higher costs than those 
outside the United States. It has been our experience than when 
United States consumers depend upon foreign production of any 
mineral product in toto, the price advances on the world market and 
‘that the American consumer pays what the traffic will bear. The best 
security for a stable market within the United States is a healthy, 
active, going mining industry, based on realistic conditions. 

Many members of the Senate committee have visited mining camps 
and in many instances have seen miners living in obsolete, w orndown 
and old-type buildings. True, many modern mining camps have 
been constructed within the country during thé last decade but it is 
a depressing sight to see conditions which prevail in the average min- 
ing community in the United States. This has been caused in no 
small measure by the fluctuations in market conditions in the metal- 
liferous industries. The long-range program of the administration is 
evidently designed to eliminate this and to give the mining industry 
of the United States some hope for the future so that it can stabilize 
its operations and maintain long-term contracts with other types of 
industry and with its own employees. 

We agree with many Members of Congress that the so-called 
long-term mineral program does not go far enough. Surely addi- 
tional encouragement should be given to particularly the small miners 
of the Nation in the form of incentives to go out, search for, develop 
and produce the minerals of our country. 

We believe in the maintenance of a mining industry “large enough 
and strong enough to take advantage of the abundant opportunities 
for production of mineral wealth within this country.’”’ We do not 
suggest that the Federal Government underwrite virtually every mine 
and miner in the United States but we subscribe to the basic concept 
that the Government can and should adopt policies which will give 
equal opportunity within the United States for those who desire to 
conduct their mining operations within the United States. 

The program of our Government, launched by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in the encouragement of uranium production is an 
illustration of what can be done when a government decides that it 
is in the national interest to encourage the production of a mineral. 
If such a program were adopted for other types of mining, our in- 
dustry’s contribution to the national well-being would increase 
manyfold. It is not possible for the industry to resolve its own basic 
problems for these problems exist largely by Government decree and 
only the Government of the United States, by proper action, can 
solve them. We therefore, agree that the problems of the domestic 
miner should be recognized without further delay and that programs 
should be adopted which will not only benefit the industry but the 
national economy as well. 
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Here again, the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
‘deserves and has received the commendation of the mining industry 
for its foresight and good, sound judgment in its recommendations 
for the passage of legislation which would not only be helpful to that 
segment of the industry involved but eventually to the national 
economy. We refer to the tungsten program which was sidetracked 
in the House of Representatives. The Senate committee provided a 
section to encourage the smaller segment of the industry to continue 
operations—operations like those conducted in Boulder County, 
Colo., where thé mineral found is largely ferberite as compared with 
the scheelite deposits of Nevada and California. The House com- 
mittee deleted, under administration pressure, the so-called small- 
mine amendment; then later, after a policy was established by the 
Congress favorable to the entire tungsten industry but with the small 
mine section deleted, the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives objected to a deficiency appropriation to carry out 
the announced policy of the Congress, with the explanation that its 
reasons for so doing were: 

(1) ‘We have acquired all the tungsten we need for our stockpiling 
program’’, and ; 

(2) “A few companies have reaped the major benefits from the 
program.” : 

lf vou were a small-business man in the tungsten business in Boulder 
County and you read in the papers that your business could be op- 
erated under.a Government program for the coming year and you 
continued to devote your time and interest to your business with this 
announced policy in mind, | am sure you would be disillusioned if 
later you were thrown into bankruptcy through no fault of your own 
but simply through a change in pace or a change in policy by the 
Congress. 

Many lawyers agree that there is a just cause of action involved 
here for surely the small miners of Boulder County are not at fault, 
but the Government of the United States certainly is. The adminis- 
tration evidently favored the reenactment of this legislation but 
apparently had the small-mine amendment prevailed, the House 
Appropriations Committee would not have voiced strong objection to 
the appropriation of funds to carry on. 

Another illustration might be given: The gold mines of the United 
States were closed down by Executive decree during World War II. 
Later, the Court of Claims decided that the order was issued without 
proper authority and that the miners had a cause of action against 
their Government. 

Compare this situation with the situation in Canada where the 
Canadian Government has recognized the importance of gold mining 
to its national economy and has provided the funds to keep a great 
many of the gold mines of Canada in operation. Our Government, 
on the other hand, has refused to permit the miners to.sell their product 
on foreign markets at prices which, in the main, are above the domestic 
price. 

Again, the case of silver, the miner sells his product to the Govern- 
ment at 90.5 cents an ounce. The Government fixes a monetary 
price of $1.29 an ounce on this silver and $1.38 in the case of subsidiary 
coinage. Surely the Government of the United States should pay the 
miner the monetary price for this silver. If such legislation were 
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adopted many small mines and a few larger ones could continue to 
exist under present high-cost conditions. 

The Mining Association favors the proposal of the Department to 
intensify its research and suggests that the results of this research be 
available to all at the same time. We would appreciate help from the 
Department in any new method it might suggest for finding new ore 
deposits and for handling lower grade deposits. However, our ex: 
perience has been that the lowly prospector, with proper encourage- 
ment will find far more new ore deposits than any governmental 
agency. 

We recognize, however, modern techniques in the use of geophysical 
instruments needed in finding deeper ore deposits which must be found 
if America is to continue as a great mineral producer. We favor 
geologic mapping and have cooperated with the Federal Government 
in Colorado through the activities of our association and a State agency 
known as the Colorado Metal Mining Fund Board of Directors. 

The work in Colorado has been outstanding and we congratulate 
the United States Geological Survey for the excellence ‘of this work 
and hope that the Congress will continue to provide funds for the 
early completion of this work. 

We urge the continuation of the work of the Bureau of Mines in 
its efforts to find greater uses for metals. We urge the utmost 
caution in the study of the Mining and Mineral Leasing Acts and 
suggest that only when it is proven beyond a reasonable doubt that 
these acts should be amended that they be amended. 

I would like at this time to again commend the senior Senator from. 
Nevada for his outstanding fight to prevent the amending of the last 
Mineral Act, and to say that developments have proven that: the 
position he took was entirely correct. 

The industry has expended many thousands of dollars oheataiin’ 
court interpretations of Federal legislation and agency decisions and 
it seems that every time amendments are adopted the industry loses 
some of its long-established rights. 

We are heartily in sympathy with the administration’s desire to 
adopt fiseal policies which will encourage private initiative and the in- 
vestment of risk capital in the exploration for and development of the 
Nation’s mineral resources, but we don’t believe that the regional 
offices of the Securities and Exchange Commission have heard of this 
policy which has received the administration’s approval. 

Every mining man knows that the industry is faced with the deple- 
tion of its easily accessible, more or less high grade, reserves and that 
costs have increased substantially in the mining of all grades of ores 
and that more difficulties are encountered today in the search for and 
mining of deeply buried ore deposits than ever before. 

We appreciate the activities of the Defense Minerals Exploration 
Administration and sincerely trust that if the administration of this 
agency is to be transferred to the Bureau of Mines, that an ultra- 
conservative policy will not be adopted, particularly as it affects the 
smaller operators—the entrepreneurs, the bold, the venturesome- 
many misunderstand this program. . 

It is respectfully suggested that in cases where the Government is 
convinced the potential is great that projects be approved without the 
showing of financial responsibility on the part of the applicant. If 
he is an experienced operator and his project has merit, why should 
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he be denied Federal assistance simply because he is without funds? 
This program should be amended to provide direct assistance in such 
cases, in the national interest. 

We are heartily in favor of any program of financial assistance to 
provide industry with the means of exploration and we sincerely trust 
that action on the part of Congress will not be delayed on this matter. 

Also, we support any program of encouragement to producers of 
beryl, columbium-tantalum, chromite and asbestos. The special 
program of chrysolite asbestos is commendable. We sincerely trust 
that in the overall, the Government will devise ways and means of 
keeping our fluorspar mines in operation within the United States and 
that continued encouragement to manganese, molybdenum, vanadium, 
and particularly tungsten will be extended. 

The miners of today need more understanding of their preblems 
on the part of Government officials. We believe that this is gradually 
being brought about and that misunderstandings of the past are 
being clarified and that with proper cooperation, we can maintain 
within the United States a healthy, active, and substantial mining 
industry. Need we add that all wealth comes from the ground—that 
without the production of raw materials, the economy of this country 
cannot be maintained at its ever-increasing pace. 

We thank the committee for this opportunity of presenting our 
views. 

Senator Matong. Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Palmer, that is a very fine, persuasive 
statement. Recalling that you have had many years of. experience, 
and you are a leader in the mining industry in Colorado and in the 
West, let us assume that you received a commission to draft legisla- 
tion to stabilize the domestic mining industry, not only for lead, 
zine, and all the other minerals which can be produced i in this country. 
What would you recommend? 

Mr. Paumer. I think I would make it equally advantageous to 
mine in the United States with mining operations outside. 

Senator DworsHak. How would you achieve that? 

Mr. Pautmer. | think that the easiest and the quickest way of 
doing that is through this adjustable tariff idea which has been sug- 
gested .to the Congress on many occasions by the lead and zine 
industry. 

Senator Dworsuak. You think that would be successful without 
import quotas? 

Mr. Patmer. Well, that is very doubtful, in my mind. 

Senator Dworsnak. If you are drafting an effective piece of legis- 
lation to stabilize domestic mining, the sky is the limit. Just write 
your order and tell us what you want done. 

Mr. Paumer. | wish to say to you, Senator, that we have, likewise, 
appreciated tlie great work that you have done in this field. I know 
firsthand of the familiarity that you have with it. I realize that you 
have given a lot of thought to the problem, just as I have. 

Senator DworsHak. I do appreciate that something has to be done 
or eventually we will have no domestic mining industry, primarily be- 
cause we have an economic situation, and it prevails in practically 
every industry in this country, involving competition, direct competi- 
tion, with low-cost production abroad, where living standards are 
much lower, wage scales are much lower, and, on a competitive basis, 
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of course, unless we have some adequate safeguard or protection, it is 
going to be difficult to maintain a prosperous mining industry. We 
all recognize that. 

What are we going to do to achieve the success? 

Mr. Patmer. We, in the West, have watched the sugar industry for 
a great Many years. 

Senator DworsHak. That is on a quota basis. 

Mr. Paumer. That is on a quota basis. I believe that most of the 
sugar interests are pretty happy with the present method of handling. 
imports of sugar. You may recall that our former Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson, introduced legislation, while he was in the Congress suggest- 
ing a similar solution to the mining problem, and suggesting that all 
metals purchased for stockpile be confined to domestic purchases. 
But, unfortunately, the industry generally would not support that 
kind of a program. I think for the first time in my experience wit), 
mining legislation, the industry is now united, évery segment of the 
industry is united, behind a program to try out this adjustable tariff 
on the basic metals, namely lead and zinc. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you think that can be carried at a high 
enough level to counterbalance the low competitive prices in the 
world markets? 

Mr. Paumer. Unless it is, it has no effect. That is sealant Inte- 
rior’s recommendation is very weak. Furthermore, it is my humble 
opinion that when a man is sick he needs attention. He cannot wait 
for a quarter to have that program placed in operation. 

Senator DworsHak. We have had stockpile for 3 years as a stopgap 
expedient. We cannot go along indefinitely on that basis. 

Mr. Pater. I think the criticism of the stockpiling program has 
been that Uncle Sam has tried to buy the world supply, and that is 
a pretty big order for any Government under present conditions 
where there is a worldwide surplus of both lead and zinc. 

Senator DworsHak. What can be done to counteract the ultimate 
effect of the current trend of large mining companies in the United 
States locating in South America, Africa and elsewhere, rich deposits 
of ores and proceeding to provide the domestic requirements in this 
country, and to engage in world trade with those minerals because the 
deposits are much richer, the costs of production lower? Obviously, 
they will be better fortified to compete with world markets? What 
can we do to reverse that trend or retard it until we can come up with 
some solution? 

Mr. Patmer. That is a very big field, Senator, as vou well know. 

Senator DworsHax. You are writing some legislation now. You 
can. cover. everything. I am not facetious when I say that. I hope 
you do not take it in that spirit. 

The reason | have raised that point is that while all of us recognize 
that there has been some perverse interest in the State Department, 
contingent upon diplomatic technique, which has been difficult to 
overcome as we ask for protection of our domestic minerals industry, 
I think that more and more we recognize that the responsibility rests 
primarily upon the Congress for legislative policy. While we do 
commend Secretary Seaton for submitting this program, I believe that 
this committee, and the comparable committee in the House, can 
proceed to draft legislation intended to provide some remedies. 
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What shall we do so that we can partially accomplish this purpose, 
or shall we fail as we have in the past? That is the big challenge 
facing this committee. 

Mr. Pautmer. | think we will have to admit that it has been policy 
on the part of both of the recent administrations, to encourage raw 
material production outside of the United States. I think all types 
of devices have been used to encourage American companies, and com- 
panies that have offices in London, to explore and develop mineral 

resources in what are called the backward nations, 

Senator DworsHak. Do you not think that recent trends in mining 
and textiles, in manufacturing of one kind or another, pottery, reflect 

i losing battle to compete with low-cost production. abroad so that 
the Congress today, with diversified industries involved, should recog- 
nize that some thing has to be done in addition to merely talking about 
it? 

Mr. Parmer. Absolutely. I think we have arrived at the status 
where something must be done if we are going to have some of tuese 
inclustries. 1 know in Colorado, we will just not have a mining indus- 
try unless something is done. The only mines that are operating 
today at a profit in Colorado are those that are given a base price and 
guaranteed contracts, such as the uranium producers and the molyb- 
denum mines. “All the other mines are gradually going out of business. 

Senator Dworsuik. Is there any gold production in Colorado 
today? 

Mr. Patmer. There is some, but very little. There are still some 
people who are able, by pinching down on their operations, to con- 
tinue in operation, But by and large, the hundreds of operators 
that used to exist in the State are no longer in existence. They have 
gradually been eliminated by this trend that you have been discussing. 

Senator DworsHak. What will happen when we acquire enough 
domestic production of uranium so we do not have the Government 
involved in the procurement of uranium? Then where will they be? 

Mr. Patmer. Well, if 1 may venture this statement, I do not think 
that will ever be reached. There are some who feel that it will. I 
could discuss that at length. I personally do not feel that time will 
ever arrive. | think that uranium is going to be needed from now on 
out, and regardless of how much we import, we will need all we can 
produce. 

Senator Dworsuak. You will recall a few years ago we thought all 
of the uranium had to come from Africa. When the exploration was 
stimulated, in the past few years we have come up with tremendous 
production in this country, again demonstrating that we are not a 
have-not nation. 

Mr. Parmer. That is right. I think a very remarkable job has 
been done, and it proves beyond any question of the doubt that where 
there is an incentive to the miner to get out and find minerals, and 
[ do not care what mineral it is, if there is a proper incentive, he is 
going to find it. 

Senator DworsHak. After he discovers it, he has to produce it at 
a price which will enable him to operate at a profit. 

Mr. Patmer. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. He cannot afford to produce it unless he does 
make a profit. 

Mr. Paumer. He cannot stay in business very long. 
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Senator DworsHak. Not unless he produces red ink. 

, aa Paumer. That is correct, and a lot of them are producing red 
ink. 

Senator DworsHak. I might add that you have not drafted new 
legislation now, you have not accepted my invitation, but I think you 
have given us some good ideas. 

Do you think that this committee has the responsibility, and the 
Congress, the legislative branch, to do something before we adjourn? 

Mr. Paumer. | think that the Congress has the responsibility to 
do something before you adjourn, definitely, and I think that the 
legislation which is now before the Congress will do the job. 

Senator Dworsnak. It will for the minerals which are affected. 
It does not do it for antimony, it does not do it for tungsten, it does 
not do it for cobalt. It does not do it for any other minerals. 

Mr. Patmer. May I suggest, however, that if the program works, 
it might be extended. . 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you very much. 

Senator Martone. It could be that Congress has done so mucli © 
already that that is ‘what is the matter with the mining industry. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Patmer. Well, I agree with your slidienonhee: If you cannot 
do anything for us, do not do anything to us. 

Senator Matone. I had a letter from Tonopah, Nev., from a fellow 
who had a little horsesense. He said “Don’t do anything more for 
me, but don’t do anything to me.” 

This geological mapping—and I was interested in all of your 
testimony, as usual you made a good witness—do you think that 
should be encouraged, and the mineral reports of the Mining Bureau? 

Mr. Paumer. I think it is unfortunate that we have not completed 
the geological studies of the United States. We have had men all 
over the world studying geological formations in other countries at 
higher expense. It seems to me that we should complete our own 
studies before we make these worldwide studies. 

Senator Matonsz. Some of us believe that. I have just never 
voted for it, but the majority did, and the majority rules here. | 
mentioned this to a witness that was producing zine and lead in 
Mexico, and he mentioned the undeveloped areas of the world. I 
asked him if he had ever explored any of the undeveloped areas in 
the United States. It was a shock to him. 

Do we not have a tremendous area in the United States undeveloped, 
not only undeveloped but it has never been geologically mapped or 
reported on by the Mining Bureau? 

Mr. Paumer. That is correct. 

Senator Matonr. Do you believe that a fixed price on a mineral, or 
any commodity for that matter—this is not confined to the mineral 
industry, the difficulty in the United States today—a fixed price or 
a duty or tariff that makes up the difference between the low-cost 
labor, the effective cost of the labor, foreign labor, and the cost of 
doing business here, is a subsidy? 

Mr. Patmer. No; I do not. 

Senator Matons. Anything above that could logically be called a 
subsidy, I suppose. That is, after the labor cost and the taxes, the 
cost of doing business here and in a chief competing country on a 
certain product was evened by that duty. If you had to go above 
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that, it might be a special conside ‘ration My Congress, then, if it had 
to be. 

Mr. Paumer. That is right. It is a recognition of the right to do 
business in the United States. 

Senator Matone. On an equal basis? 

Mr. Patmer. On an equal basis. 

Senator Matonr. This long-term program—and we have talked 
about long-term programs for a long time—if we did return to the 
Constitution of the United States, artic le I, section 8, and under the 
1930 Tariff Act, the Tariff Commission, an agent of Congress, was 
directed to do just that, do. you think that would alleviate some of 
the problems of the industry’? ? 

Mr. Paumer. It would alleviate the immediate problems of the 
industry; yes 

Senator Matonr. If you had a duty or a tariff adjusted, and that 
is what it says in section 351, the direction that Congress gave the 
Tariff Commission in 1930, to make that difference, then that would 
mean that by and large the American producers would be competing 
for the American market; would they not? 

Mr. Patmer. That is right. 

Senator Matonr. Do you think anyone in the industry would 
object if some of the less efficient producers went out of business 
because, in competing for the Amer ican market, they could not com- 
pete with other American producers? 

Mr. Paumer. Well, personally, I think it is pretty good insurance 
policy for the future of our country to keep as many producers in 
business as possible. 

‘Senator MAatong. My question was directed to this overproduction. 
In other words, I will just mention tungsten because for 20 years we 
had no tungsten, as you are fully aware, according to our then Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and, therefore, we had to import all of it. He 
sold it so well to this country that we are still importing it. But when 
we had a price fixed that we thought made up the difference in the 
labor cost abroad, effective labor cost, and the cost of doing business 
here, under that price we were producing nearly twice as much 
tungsten annually as we annually consumed; were we not? 

‘ Mr. Patmer. That is right. 

Senator MaLtonn. You agree that we were? 

Mr. Patmer. Well, no. I don’t remember the exact figures in the 
situation, ro 

Senator Matone. For your information, I will tell you that we 
were certainly producing about twice what you annually consumed. 

Of course, there was no place for that to go but to the stockpile, 
because the world price was available to the consumers here, and they 
took advantage of that, which, naturally, good businessmen would do. 
I do not blame them for that, but I blame the Congress for making 
that profitable. 

But, then, if there was a duty that made up that difference on a 
fair and reasonable competitive basis, and the Americans were com- 
peting for the American market, then the annual production would 
finally be reduced to the American market; would it not? 

Mr. Paumer. That is right. 

Senator Matonr. No American producer could logically object if 
he was: put out of business by a more efficient American producer in 
this country; could he? 
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Mr. Patmer. Logically, no. 

Senator Matonz. Well, you would not do it. 

Mr. Patmer. I think you and I will agree that in the mineral 
industries, taking tungsten, I think, for example, being from Colorado, 
we should get more for our tungsten from the ferberite mines of 
Boulder County by reason of the nature of the mining operation 
than they should get in a larger, low-cost scheelite operation. I mean, 
there are specific conditions like that in which I think any general 
statement would be difficult to answer. 

I will say, however, that if the industry were secured—were assured 
a firm price for a period of years, it would add stability to the industry 
and help throughout the country. 

Senator Manone. Certainly, if you are assured a competitive. shot 
at the American market, on principle, is that all you would need? 

Mr. Pater. I think they are entitled to it. 

Senator Matone. You would not need a fixed price, if you were 
assured a competitive chance with the American market; would you? 

Mr. Pautmer. That is right. 

Senator Maione. Then we should return to the principle of a fair 
and reasonable competition, and under the Constitution of the United 
States the Congress is directed to do that. We have transferred that 
now to the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, to the Executive, with him 
having full authority to put it where he did put it, in Geneva, where 
34 nations are sitting there regulating our domestic economy and 
foreign trade. However, that would be removed if we did not extend 
that act next year, in June 1958; would it not? 

Mr. Pater. That is correct. 

Senator Matong. Then if it returned here—and we are not only 
talking about tungsten, but there are 5,000 other products, most of 
which are in just about as bad shape—then if they were competing in 
textiles, certain types of textiles, or certain minerals, for the American 
market, and some of the less efficient producers, American producers, 
went out under a competitive proposition, competing for the American 
market under the American standard of living, they would have no 
legitimate objection; would they? 

Mr. Paumer. I think not. 

Senator Matons. And you would not have in Colorado. 

Mr. Patmer. Well, we might still have in Colorado, but it would 
not be a logical objection. 

Senator Matonn. You just lost « one supporter, if you come in on 
that basis. 

Mr. Pater. No, for this reason: That there are certain parts of 
Colorado which have high-cost conditions which are not general in the 
‘mining industry through the country. I think that in any overall 
study of the mining industry, that does have to be taken into 
consideration. 

Let us say that, as a general principle, the mining industry is right 
behind your program and always has been. These particular con- 
ditions are circumstances over which no national legislation probably 
could have control. 

Senator Matone. I do not think it should. In other words, there 
may be a higher cost producer in Nevada, or Idaho, or New Mexico, 
or North Carolina that produces a lot of tungsten. But if they could 
not compete with other American producers in America, paying the 
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same wages, approximately, and the same taxes, then the elimination 
would be just like if there are too many engineers in a community or 
textile makers in a community. But there would not be a cheap 
labor product coming in. Then if they are competing for the Ameri- 
can market, on the basis of fair and reasonable competition, all pay- 
ing about the same wages, the same cost of doing business and every- 
thing else, then you would not ask for a special dispensation to keep 
some high-cost mine in operation; would you? 

Mr. Patmer. Not unless the situation arose in which the national 
interests were involved. : 

Senator Mauone. If they were producing all the tungsten they 
needed in the American market, how would that arise? 

Mr. Patmer. That is right. It wouldn’t arise. 

Senator Matone. Then you would not ask for it here; would you? 

Mr. Pater. I would like to agree with you, Senator, but I want 
to say that there are peculiar circumstances in some of the mining 
districts in the United States that eventually will have to be given 
some special consideration. 

Senator Matonr. Would that not be another special consideration 
through something like the State Department now has, asking for an 
appropriation several times here, and I think there is a bill intro- 
duced now, that when, according to Secretary Dulles and his prede- 
cessor, they put them out of business with low-cost labor, they have 
a special fund to compensate these stockholders, and to teach these 
workingmen how to do a new kind of a job? You are getting into 
the State Department now. 

Mr. Paumer. | hope not. 

Senator Matone. I hope not, too. This is the first time I have 
ever heard this kind of a story. 

Mr. Pautmer. Well, it.is the result of some rather extensive studies 
that have been conducted. 1 want to call to your attention the fact 
that the Atomic Energy Commission has recognized that procedure 
in encouraging production at some of the isolated, smaller operations 
on the Colorado plateau. 

Senator Matone. That is exactly what is the matter with the 
Government trying to do it, because they then pick out a favorite, or 
it could be a favorite, and could give them the money for it. Take 
this matter of uranium. I was coming to that. In our report, in 
1954, you are aware that this committee turned out a report, No. 
1627, 83d Congress, where it said that the Western Hemisphere could 
become self-sufficient in every material needed. for war or peace, and 
we would not have to go across a major ocean to get anything. In 
my conversation with the executive offices I have said, and I said in 
1954, that uranium would be running out of our ears inside of a few 
years if we just had a fair and reasonable competitive basis for it, 
either a fixed price or a tariff, that made the American market avail- 
able on a long-term basis. 

Mr. Patmer. That is correct. 

Senator Matonr. That has happened; has it not? 

Mr. Paumer. Yes. 

Senator Martone. It happened in tungsten; did it not? 

Mr. Pautmer. That is right. 
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Senator Martone. I do not know how many of these other metals 
will have that happen to them, in the field, but it will increase the 
production of all of them; will it not? . 

Mr. Pater. That is correct. 

Senator Matone. You had it in zinc and lead. You did produce 
about two-thirds or three-fourths of what we needed here for many 
years, did you not, in both zinc and lead? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Maton. Now you are producing about a third under this 
free-trade outfit, and you are going down all the time. 

Mr. Patmer. That is ri 

Senator MaLong. So ss at you need, then, is something that will 
let Congress again adopt the principle under the Constitution of the 
United States that would naturally be a long-range principle because 
it would take congressional action to change it. Then could you not 
finance these mines on a long-term basis? 

Mr. Patmer. That is correct. 

Senator Matong. You would not need Government money then, 
would you? 

Mr. Paumer. Well, Senator, you and I are in total agreement on 
your basic concepts. The only thing that I want to say is that there - 
is a differential in cost of operation, generally speaking, among the 
smaller segments of the mining industry. They have a cost which any 
realistic approach to the problem will take into consideration. 

I might compare it to the children in the industry. It costs more 
to raise a child than it does, possibly, to maintain an adult. 

I think you and I are thoroughly familar with the fact that in some 
of the smaller mines, which formerly existed and which are not in 
existence today, costs of production were, in many instances, higher 
than the average cost of production in the larger mines. 

Senator Matone. We would have to carry that on into textiles, 
and that would mean if there is a high-cost textile mill someplace in 
Georgia or someplace else, we would have to keep it in operation 
regardless of what it cost, even if there was a tariff on each grade of 
textiles that gave them equal competition in the American market 
and they were competing for the American market. 

There would be certain mills that you would just hold their produc- 
tion up anyhow, is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Patmer. You understand we are advocating today an overall 
program without taking into consideration the cost differentials in the 
different mines in the country. 

Senator Martone. I think when the Government gets down to that, 
we have reached the kind of a Government then that we think we are 
fighting. I do not think that there is any question about it. I would 
just about quit the deal then and catch up with my fishing, if we get 
’ into that business. 

To leave that for a moment, through our inflation here for the last 
few years, officially the dollar has a 48- or 47-cent purchasing power. 
That was testified to by Secretary Humphrey under my cross-exami- 
nation in the Senate Finance Committee just recently. I think in 
many fields it is about a third. Nevertheless, we did price ourselves 
out of the world market through inflation; did we not? 

Mr. Pautmer. That is right. 

Senator Matone. So all we had left, as a matter of fact, then could 
possibly have left, would the the American market; is it not? 
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Mr. Paumer. I think that is correct. 

Senator MaLonr. And we do not have the American market 
because since 1934 there have been continual decreases in the tariffs 
and duties, and there has been a continual inflation that lowered, 
effectively, the fixed tariffs and duties; is that not true? 

Mr: Patmer. That is correct. 

Senator MALoner. So we do not have the American market now; 
do we? 

Mr. Patmer. No; we are gradually losing it. 

Senator Matongz. Well, I do not think too gradually. What we 


are living on now is a war economy; is it not? We are buying all of 


these materials simply because we need them for special purposes, 
to keep us in business, is that about right? - 

Mr. Paumer. That is right. 

Senator MaLongn. Suppose suddenly Russia agreed to all of our 
fine plans, we are going to have a peace, there is never going to be any 
war, and we suddenly tomorrow quit spending this $40 billion of 
national defense money. What do you think would happen in this 
country? 

Mr. Patmer. We would have an economic depression immediately- 

Senator Martone. Or just a little before that. 

Mr. Patmer. Maybe so. 

Senator MALone. So, as a matter of fact, as long as we do not 
protect the American market—and I have never advocated here, I 
do not believe I have, an advantage over a foreign producer, but just 
give the American producers equal access to their own market—is. 
that not what we have advocated? 

Mr. Pater. That is right. We agree on that. 

Senator Matonn. Then after we do that, after we compete for the 
American market in textiles, machine tools and what all, if we need 
anything above that, it comes in without argument, does it not, above 
what we are producing? 

I have never before heard anybody advocating that when we are 
competing for the American market, that we go outside of that and 
hold certain producers of any commodity in business.’ Anybody can. 
compete for the American market, paying the wages, the taxes and 
what everyone else pays. 

‘hat is the only difference that I detect in your testimony. 

Then if you had this long-range principle laid down by Congress, 
the Tariff Commission continually adjusting that duty or excise tax, 
tariff, whatever you want to call it, to make that difference, would 
that not provide the incentive? 

Mr. Pater. I think so. 

Senator Matonz. Could you not go into ordinary sources and get 


-money for development of something that you could show you had? 


Mr. Parmer. I think your opportunities would be greater. Whether 
you would be successful or not is still doubtful in my mind, but I think 
your opportunities would be greater. 

Senator Matone. It has been so long since we tried it, I guess many 
of us may have forgotten. We went out of business when we had our 
American market only when we could not compete with Americans. 

Mr. Pautmer. That is right. 

Senator Martone. I fully agree with you that Congress should have 
appropriated money to go ahead with the purchase of all the minerals. 
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under Public Law 733 as extended in 1956 because it was an implied 
promise to the producers that they would get that price. Now, how- 
ever, I can give you the argument, and I can see it, on the other side. 
We were producing approximately twice the amount of tungsten that 
we needed annually. We were not using any of it because the world 
price was available and all the consumers were buying it at the world 
price. , 

Even the producer, if you happen to be a producer and consumer 
also, was selling his tungsten to the Government for the $55, or what- 
ever we had fixed at the time, and buying it at the world market for 
his own consumption. 

You are aware of that? 

Mr. Patmer. That is right. 

Senator Matone. I[ can see the argument that they used over there 
in the House very effectively, because Congress overall, in my opinion, 
was derelict. So the only thing that would cause the consumers of 
tungsten to use the American product would have been that duty or 
tariff adjusted to take the profit out of the low wages at the water’s 
edge; would it not? 

Mr. Patmer. That-is right. 

Senator Matone. And then they would be buying the American- 
produced tungsten for their own use, would they not? 

Mr. Patmer. That is correct. 

Senator Matone. Then there would not have been such an over- 
production, would there? 

Mr. Patmer. I don’t think so. 

Senator Matonge. Then the tungsten producers would have been 
competing for the American market. I say here and now for the 
record that if we can bring about that situation, with a duty or a 
tariff, continually flexible, as it is under the 1930 Tariff Act—the only 
thing is that it was limited to 50 percent up or down, which is not 
effective now, because of the inflation; but it will have to be broadened, 
which it is under S. 34 on critical materials, and S. 28 on all products, 
if it were adopted—if that ever is adopted, and we do not extend this 
thing next year, I will never speak up for any industry in the State 
of Nevada that cannot compete for the American market: paying the 
same wages, the same taxes and the cost of doing business. 

I will catch up with my fishing, then, and hunting, and I will not 
be here agitating anything else. 

Mr. Paumer. I hope you do not have to, Senator. 

Senator Matone. Are you familiar with S. 34 that I introduced on 
January 7, 1957, which says: 

(e) that as used in this Act and amendments made by this Act the term “critical 
metals, minerals, and materials” includes antimony, asbestos, beryllium, chromite, 
cobalt, columbium-tantalum, fluorspar, iron, lead, manganese, mica, molybdenum, 
nickel, titanium, tungsten, vanadium, uranium, and zinc, all being used in the 
production of jet engines. 

Mr. Patmer. In a general way, yes, sir. 

Senator Matonsg. This is what it says in section 1: 

To provide necessary flexibility of import duties on certain critical minerals, 
metals, and materials, thereby making possible appropriate adjustments in 
response to changing economic conditions; 


d) to assure the accomplishment of these objectives by returning to the 
provisions of the Constitution (article I, section 8) in the control over American 
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import duties on such critical minerals, metals, and materials, now subject to 
international agreements. 


The only difference between this and S. 28 is that it includes all 
products. 

This bill has been included in the hearing here the same as S. 2375, 
where several of us joined with Mr. Watkins and Mr. Bennett in 
introducing it. It does not show on the bill, but we actually did 
join init. ~ 

For some of the changes, you have to give them more latitude, not 
just 50 percent up or down, but give them the full latitude. 

Then under section 4, title IIT, part 2, section 336, of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 is hereby amended and reads as follows: 


Section 336. Periodic adjustment of import duties. 

(a) The Commission is authorized and directed from time to time, subject to 
the limitations hereinafter provided, to prescribe and establish mport duties on 
critical minerals, metals, and materials, which will, within equitable limits, pro- 
vide for fair and reasonable competition between domestic articles and like or 
similar foreign articles in the principal market or markets of the United States. 
A foreign article shall be considered as providing fair and reasonable competition 
to United States producers of a like or similar article if the Commission finds as 
a fact that the landed duty paid price of the foreign article in principal market 
or markets in the United States is a fair price, including a reasonable profit to 
the importers, and is not substantially below the price, including reasonable profit 
for the domestic producers, at which the like or similar domestic articles can be 
offered to consumers of the same class by the domestic industry in the principal 
market or markets of the United States. 


To cover the field that you mentioned, the manipulation of foreign 
money in terms of the dollar and dumping, there is paragraph (2), 


‘under section 4: 


Any change that may occur or may reasonably be expected in the exchange 
rates of foreign countries either by reason of devaluation or because of a serious 
imbalance of international payments. 


They have never been able to do that. 
Next is paragraph (3): 
The policy of foreign countries designed substantially to increase exports to 


the United States by selling at unreason: vbly low and uneconomie prices to secure 
additional dollar credits. 


It takes all of these things into consideration upon which we had 
hearings in this committee over a period of 3 or 4 years before we 
turned out Report 1627 in the 83d Congress, the Senate report. 

There is also section 7: 

The degree to which normal cost relationships may be affected by grants, 
subsidies, (affected through multiple rates of export exchange, or otherwise), 
excises, export taxes, or other taxes, or otherwise, in the country of origin; and 
any other factors either in the United States or in other countries, which appear 
likely to affect production costs and competitive relationships. 

It is quite a bill if you go into it and would cover the situation, in 
my opinion, and should be passed. But we may not have arrived 
yet at the state of mind when Congress would pass a bill like that. 
If we simply do not extend this 1930 Trade Agreements Act in June 
of next year, 1958, then an amendment to the Tariff Act, giving the 
Tariff Commission latitude to operate, will do just exactly what you 
have described as necessary. 

I would again revert to the question: If we had a long- -range policy 
of this kind, which would be long range, then, in a bill passed by the 
United States, or at least reverting to the Constitution, in the regu- 
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lation of foreign trade in the national economy, then most of this 
legislation, such as that passed here on 2 different occasions—I can- 
not recall, it was my bill first and then the O’Mahoney-Malone bill, 
2 mineral bills passed in 1948 or 1949, which went across to the House 
and were killed; then the 1953 Trade Agreements Act, known as the 
Malone-Aspinall Act, extended in 1956—would not be necessary; 
would it? 

Mr. Patmenr. I believe you are right, Senator. 

Senator Matone. The thing is, then, we have become so immersed 
in special legislation, and in bureaus, people in the bureaus regulat- 
the way they part their hair in the mining industry, the textile indus- 
try, or something else, that we have gotten lost. We are wandering 
in a maze of special legislation, talking about quotas, talking about 
everything. We have taken away, 

In 1934, we reversed the field and simply adopted a method of in- 
dividual contact with Government bureaus to get relief. Is that not 
about it? ; 

Mr. Patmer. [ think you are right. 

Senator Martone. I thank you very much. 

Do you have anything further, Senator? 

Mr. Paumer. I wish to commend you for introducing the legisla- 
tion that you have. As I indicated before, I think the entire indus- 
try is appreciative of the work that you have done in bringing about 
a realization of these fundamental concepts. 

Senator Matone. Here is all I say about that. I have not accom- 
plished anything yet. But for the 11 years we have held it in front 
of us, on my theory that when we hit the wall that we are riding for 
very fast, if there is nothing in front of us, where our Constitution 
takes over and we use a little horsesense, if that happens first, we 
might turn further to get away from the dog that bit us, forgetting 
entirely that we had a method of doing it. Do you not think that 
might have been possible? 

Mr. Pater. That is possible. 

Senator Matone. Now people are talking more about the Consti- 
tution of the United States, by the simple procedure of just not passing 
anything next year, but just sitting still and going back into business. 
Do you think that would be a good idea? It would be to just let 
Geneva move over to the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Patmer. I am certainly not with that, Senator. 

Senator Matong. You are not for Geneva, you mean? 

Mr. Patmer, That is right. 

Senator Matonr. Would you like to see what they are doing on 
trade agreements, to have them come back to the Trade Commission? 

Mr. Pautmer. That is right. 

Senator Matone. On the basis of fair and reasonable competition? 

Mr. Patmer. That is right. 

Senator Matong. Have you anything further, Senator? 

Senator DworsHak. I[ have nothing further. 

Senator Matonz. We-will stand in recess until 10 o’clock Wednes- 
day. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERALS, MATERIALS, AND FUELs, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 


‘Senate Office Building, Hon. James E. Murray (chairman) presiding. 


Present: Senators James E. Murray, Montana; Alan Bible, Nevada; 
George W. Malone, Nevada, and Henry Dworshak, Idaho. 

Present also: Senators Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon, and Arthur 
V. Watkins, Utah. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning is the Senator from Oregon, who may 


‘take as much time as he pleases. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON — 


Senator NevuBeRGER. Well, Mr. Chairman, you are very kind to 
furnish me that latitude, but I know there are people who come from 
afar, and [ am not going to presume very extensively either on your 
time or on theirs. 

Mr. Chairman, I received a call this past week from a member of 
the State governing board of the Oregon Department of Geology and 
Minerals industry, asking me to submit a statement prepared by 
Mr. Hollis Dole, director of that department. I am very pleased to 
present this statement from Mr. Dole, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it appear as part of my brief remarks, 

The CuarrMan. That will be done. It will be carried completely 
in the record. 

Senator NeunerGcer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

STATE OF OREGON, 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES, 
: Portland, June 26, 1957. 
Hon. Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator NEUBERGER: Your letter of June 7 concerning the 
Department of Interior’s long-range mineral program and your remarks on the 
zirconium-hafnium processing operations in Albany were received with much 
interest. ' : 

We in this department believe there are great possibilities in broadening 
Oregon’s economic base through expansion of the State’s mineral industry. 
Firm evidence for this belief is to be found in the new developments of the past 
few years which are documented on enclosure No. 1. As will be noted, the 
greatest progress has been in the electroprocess industry. This industry began 
its major expansion in World War II with the construction of the Reynolds 
aluminum reduction plant at Troutdale. It now includes, besides aluminum and 
zirconium, hafnium and titanium processing at Albany, the manufacture and 
processing of such diverse products as silicon metal, ferrosilicon, ferromanganese, 
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ferronickel, and calcium carbide. As you mention in your letter, this industry 
and its expansion is dependent on abundant supplies of low-cost power. To this 
end the mineral industry will also contribute through coal-fired steam generation 
of electricity now being developed by Pacific Power & Light Co., at Eden Ridge 
in Coos County. 

Complementing and in addition to the electroprocess industry is a broadening 
of the State’s economic base through expansion of our extractive mining industry. 
Developments in the industrial mineral field, such as sand and gravel, cement, 
pumice, and expanded shale, will undoubtedly parallel the population and 
industrial growth of the State providing, of course, that it is not discouraged. 
The metallic mining segment of the industry is in quite a different position and 
is in dire need of help. Oregon is a strategic mineral State and, as such, has 
been dependent on Government mineral policy. Until recently this has been 
a nebulous sort of thing. As recently stated by the Secretary of the Interior, it 
appears to me that it stands to benefit only the United States Geological Survey 
and the United States Bureau of Mines. Mineral programs in which the domestic 
miner is interested are either left out entirely or are so unrealistic that they 
might as well have been left out. My comments on the long-range policy were 
published in the June issue of our monthly publication, the Ore.-Bin and are 
included in this letter as enclosure No. 2 

Realistic long-range programs for chrome and mercury would work no hardship 
on the Federal taxpayer or on international policy. Feasible policies have been 
presented to the governors of the 11 Western States through their Western 
Governors Mining Advisory Council. Included as enclosures Nos. 3A and 3B are 
the policies for chrome and mercury which were recommended to the governors. 

Unless something is done very soon, this segment of the State’s mining industry 
will increase unemployment rather than add to the economy which it could so 
easily do. To illustrate what this means to Oregon, I would like to call to your 
attention activities in these metals in the State during 1956. 
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Although all of these mines and mills are small and employ but a few men each, 
they are producing new wealth and adding to the economy of the area. To 
ive you a better idea, Bill Robertson, of the Oregon Chrome Mine, Josephine 
ounty, the largest chrome mine in the State, informs me his payroll in 1956 was 
in excess of $200,000. In addition, expenditures for.materials were also in excess 
of $200,000. The important thing is that both chrome and quicksilver mining 
are capable of expansion and would expand if given proper incentive. I believe 
it is significant to note that under the present “floor plan” 3 hew mercury mines 
and 3 new furnaces came into production last year and exploration is proceeding 
on 2 deposits in a new district. 
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I believe it is evident from the above that the mining and mineral industry, 
although a minor segment of the State’s economy, is capable of adding breadth 
and diversification to Oregon’s economic base. And I am sure you will agree that 
broadening and diversifying the State’s economy is desirable. Because of this, it 
was reassuring to note in your letter your interest in providing a practical program 
for our strategic mineral producers, for I fear that unless. something is done on 
the national level real soon, many of our mines and mills will close. If this 
happens it will add to the State’s woes and to the reliance of the Nation on im- 
ports of strategic materials. Certainly this is to be avoided. 

Sincerely yours, 
Houurs M. Dots, Director. 


New mines and electro process industries, 1956-57 
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ploy- | due- 
ees tion 
In production: 
Hanna Coal & Ore Corp...) Nickel ore_....---- Douglas... 50 | 1956 | Exploration begun 1950. 
Hanna Nickel Smelter_.__- Ferronickel. ._-._-- jn dseeded 450 | 1956 FE APPR EaS yar. 
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quarry. 
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Lakeview Mining Co_.....; Uranium-.___....-- | Lake...... 4g ee Application has been 
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: | | | | mill will employ 70 to 
100 by 1958. 
Pacific Power & Light Co. | Coal_._.....------ | Coos...... tests Coal to be used for steam 
: | | generation of power. 
| Mine will employ 50 
| _ to 100 by 1959. 
Harvey Aluminum_.-......| Bauxite..........- | Marion...- TO chose If exploration successful, 
| mine and _ treating 
4 | | plant would employ 
| several hundred. 
{ I | 














Notge.—In addition, exploration programs are being conducted for: (1) mercury in Douglas, Lake, 
Clackamas, Crook, and Malheur Counties; (2) chrome in Josephine and Grant Counties; and (3) nickel in 
Josephine and Curry Counties. 


COMMENTS ON LONG-RANGE MINERALS PoLicy 


The proposed long-range mineral policy of the Interior Department offers no 
encouragement to Oregon’s strategic mineral miners. The mercury miners are 
told that their status is to revert to prewar standing. The chrome miners are 
offered a bonus far below their mining costs. Nickel mining will still depend on 
special Government contract. Possible antimony miners are told that need for 
the metal is decreasing and if subsidized they would soon exhaust known reserves, 
and possible manganese and tungsten producers are informed thé present program 
(for which there is no money) makes it unnecessary for further programs of special | 
assistance at this time. As usual, gold mining is ignored. 

The history and problems of mercury mining in Oregon were given in the March 
issue of The Ore.-Bin. This article brought out that domestic production is very 
erratic due to international conditions and manipulations of the market by foreign 
producers. It also stated that the present floor plan, which so far has operated 
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at no cost to the Government, has deterred price manipulations. From the long- 
range standpoint, the end (December 1958) of the floor plan places the mercury 
miner in his ialely position—at the mercy of the foreign controlled market. 

It is not clear just what the chrome miner is to receive as no mention is made 
of chrome-iron ratio, penalties or bonuses or cutoff point on grade of ore, or 
whether the proposed bonus refers to lump, fines, or both equally. It would 
appear, however, that the chrome miner is offered nothing. Assuming (a danger- 
ous thing to do) that the $21 bonus is for 46 percent Cr2,O; lump ore having a 3:1 
chrome-iron ratio, a price of $78 a ton would be received by the domestic miner 
for this grade ore. his is based on the June 13, 1957, Engineering and Mining 
Journal metal and mineral markets quotation of $55 to $57 for Turkish ore.) A 
$78 per ton price is a far cry from the $109 that would be paid under the present 
purchase plan if this grade ore could be produced. It is important to note that 
the average grade of ore submitted to the stockpile has been much less than this. 
Since the present purchase program was established in 1953, mining costs have 
risen approximately 40 percent. It is unlikely the domestic miner could exist 
with a 1 percent reduction in price. A 30 percent reduction, as proposed, would 

. not be a long-term program nor would it be a short-term program. It would be 
quick and instant death to domestic chrome production. 

The failure of the Government program to include a recommendation on income 
tax relief is a disappointment. It is certain that if the tax climate of mining 
projects could be made more attractive, perhaps along the lines of Canadian 
revenue laws, incentive for private enterprise to undertake mining exploration 
would be increased greatly. In this way, the mining industry would get Govern- 
ment bureaucratic control off their necks and private enterprise would accomplish 
much more and at much less cost than Government bureaus along the lines as 
recommended in the report. 

H. M. D. 


CHROME 


Consumption of chrome in the United States in 1956 was 9 times greater than 
30 years ago, 24% times greater than 10 years ago, and 17 percent higher than in 
1955. There can be no letup on the demands for chrome, the ore of the metal 

. chromium, as it is one of the basic elements necessary for high-temperature and 
other critical alloys, a basic chemical commodity, and an important refractory 
for lining basic open-hearth and electric arc furnaces in steel mills. 

Since 1900 domestic production of chrome, compared to imports, has been 
negligible except when war conditions threatened the Nation’s sealanes. In the 
period 1916-20 the West furnished 26.5 percent of our total supply and in 1942—43 
western miners produced 14.2 percent of the total United States chrome con- 
sumption. 

Chrome processing plants are centered along the Atlantic seaboard; conse- 
quently freight costs to the East, along with low-cost labor to mine foreign 
deposits, have made it impossible for western chrome to compete with imported 
chrome even though the ore from the West is comparable in quality. New steel 
mills and electroprocess industries locating in the West overcome to some extent 
the transportation penalty. If a chrome mining industry is allowed to become 
established now, western chrome could find an outlet for its production in western 
markets and the economy of the area would thereby be strengthened. 

Import tariffs from % cent per pound on contained chromium to 20 percent 
ad valorem exist on chrome alloys. Other import duties from 1% cents per pound 
to 25 percent ad valorem are in force on chemicals and chrome bricks and shapes. 
The chrome mining industry, in line with existing national policy toward the 
chrome processing industry, recommends the following excise tax on chrome in 
order that the domestic mining industry might continue as an integral part of 
the overall economy of the West and as a safeguard to the Nation’ s welfare. 

Accordingly, the ‘Council recommends that 

(1) An excise tax equal to % cent per pound on contained chromium metal in 
imported chromite ore be established. 

(2) Proceeds of this tax to be allocated, pro rata, to the producers for chrome 
mined and sold in the United States. 

(3) The amount of the allocation to be the difference between the -Atlantic 
seaboard price of chrome on the day of the sale and the equivalent of the 1956 
GSA purchase price extended to include all grades of chrome, and adjusted 
annually to the United States Bureau of Labor statistical indexes. 

(4) Expense to the Government attendant to collecting the tax and making 
the allocation to be borne by the excise tax. 
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MERCURY 


The mercury industry in the United States, prior to World War II, supplied 
approximately two-thirds the domestic requirements, with a 25 percent per pound 
tariff, equivalent, on an ad valorem basis, to 33% percent. 

In 1943, the domestic mereury industry produced all the wartime require- 
ments: of the United States, its European allies, and Russia. In 1949, due to 
Government neglect and cartel activities abroad, the mercury industry of the 
United States fell to less than 10 percent of domestic consumption. No United 
States mercury producer has been able to sell domestic metal to the Federal 
Government for stockpiling, or other’ purposes, for a period of 14 years. None 
of the principal United States producers have ever received a price above the open 
market. The domestic stockpile is filled almost entirely with foreign material. 

At the present time, the domestic industry is producing approximately the: 
same amount of metal but less than one-half of United States peacetime re- 


quirements. 

Due to inflation, the present 25 cents per pound tariff represents 8 percent 
ad valorem. 

The domestic mines can be closed down by foreign producers at will after the 
expiration of-the present Government floor price, which is and has been uniformly 


well below the market price. 
The industry, under present conditions, has an assured future of 20 months, 


The Council recommends: 

(1) The establishment of an excise tax of $1 per pound on imports of quick- 
silver, to take effect whenever the price of quicksilver falls below $250 per flask, 
New York. 

Senator NeusBerGer. I should like to add that we seem to be 
arriving at the point where we could very easily immobilize our own 
domestic mineral industry. To allow this to happen would be very 
poor business. Any emergency or unanticipated situation shutting 
off our imports would be doubly serious if our own domestic industry 
were unable to expand its production quickly. 

We should certainly consider, too, the great cost that must be 
anticipated if a sudden emergency made necessary the immediate 
revival of any industry allowed to become wholly inoperative. 

. Skilled workers and modern techniques cannot perform their 

essential tasks unless some semblance of a domestic industry is main- 
tained. The problem of recruitment and retooling is one that we 
learned much about not many years ago. We should not be indifferent 
to the lessons that we learned at that time. 

To make sure that our own mines could be brought into full produc- 
tion with minimum delay makes imperative a program that keeps 
alive the nucleus of our own domestic mining industry. The program 
' that has operated under the authority of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation had that as one objective. 

I am not satisfied that the proposed long-range program recently 
unwrapped by the Department of the Interior would achieve those 
objectives, either, and because of reservations in my own mind I did 
not join as a cosponsor of S. 2375. I find others hold similar reserva- 
tions about this proposed measure. 

Whether we continue to breathe life into our own domestic mining 
industry by tariffs or by subsidies, it is evident that assistance through 
Government action of one sort or another is. inescapable. 

I have one question that always arises when these are the alterna- 
tives faced. Is it not more equitable, since our action is taken in our 
self-interest, to spread the burden evenly by payment of a subsidy 
than to resort to a system of increased tariffs which may jeopardize 
the program of expanded world trade to which both our parties are 
fully pledged? 
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It just seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we must answer that 
question satisfactorily before we pass any legislation designed to 
operate as a long-range mineral program. 

My own State has a small but, nevertheless, significant role to 
play in supplying certain minerals which would become strategic 
were the Nation suddenly denied access to foreign imports. Today 
Oregon’s mining industry faces a most uncertain future. To play its 
part in the event of a national emergency would be difficult, if not 
impossible, unless it is bolstered by a friendly and helpful domestic 
program. 

In a letter from Gene L. Brown, an attorney at Grants Pass, Oreg., 
and a former State senator, the importance of a sound long-range 
mineral program is well stated in two paragraphs which I quote: 

It is my honest belief that the future of southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia is intimately connected with the future development of the vast mineral 
resources we have in this area. 

The matter of the Government’s chrome purchase program has long been of 
prime importance to our area. The present program, which I understand is to 
expire in June of 1959, or sooner if the money now appropriated is expended, has 
done much to increase the exploration and development activities in this field in 


Oregon and California. When this program was first discussed several years ago 
following the Korean conflict, the general opinion among the experts in the 


Department of the Interior was to the effect that substantial bodies of chromite | 


ore did not exist and could not be found domestically. This has now been proved 
by the miners of the Western States to have been in-error. It is this type of 
development of domestic sources for these essential ores that must be continued. 

I am not going to take the committee’s time to repeat the figures 
which my distinguished colleague, the senior Senator from Oregon, 
Wayne Morse, so ably and convincingly presented Monday morning. 

You will also hear more corroborative data on the financial problems 
facing Oregon’s chrome mining industry when the Oregon representa- 
tives from the districts where there is a chrome industry in existence 
testify before this committee later this morning. 


I do want it known that I concur with the proposals, calling for an. 


incentive payment that is realistic. 

The proposed $21 per ton which section 202 (a) (2) of S. 2375 pro- 
vides will not be sufficient to keep our domestic chrome industr vy in 
operation. Mr. Dole’s statement is further corroboration of this fact. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also offering for inclusion in the record a tele- 
gram signed by Mason L. Bingham, chairman, and Clint P. Haight, 
Jr., and Les R. Child of the governing board of the Oregon Depart- 

‘ment of Geology and Mineral Industries. 

1 also offer for inclusion a wire from Mr. J. A. Curzon, Portland, of 
the Tri-County Mining & Concentrating Corp., and a letter on the 
chrome situation from C. R. Janssen of the Castello Mining & 
Milling Co. 

The CuarrMan. They will all appear in the record as requested. — 

(The material referred to follows:) 


CastettaA Minina & Mruinea Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., —- 26, 1957. 
Hon. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Relative to the administration’ Ss proposal for a 
. domestic chrome program, we would like to express to you our strong opposition 
to the proposal as it is now written, and to offer suggestions as to what should be 
included in a bill to make it workable from the chrome producers’ standpoint. 


errr 


| 
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No. 1: The proposed $21 per ton production bonus for metallurgical grade 
chrome of 46 percent Cr,0; is so low that it will not allow the domestic producers 
to compete with the cheap foreign labor market. This bonus is far below the 
existing GSA schedule in effect at the present time. The present schedule is 
barely sufficient to allow the chrome miner to operate at a profit. Any reduction 
below the existing schedule would defeat the purpose of encouraging a healthy 
chrome mining business. Instead of the $21 per ton bonus, it should be $65 per 
ton, which would make it roughly equal to the present schedule. 

No. 2: There should be no limitations of the type or grade of chrome which 
shall have Government support. Any chrome which can be sold to domestic users 
should be covered by the program. The restriction of the présent administration 
proposal to metallurgical grade chrome alone will limit the producer to the same 


- type of operation as at present, and will not give him the opportunity to develop 


known large deposits that contain refractory and chemical grades as well as metal- 
lurgical. The existing GSA price schedule with its penalties and premiums is 
the least workable basis on which we can operate, and should be adapted to cover 
the three grades of chrome for a continued program. As an example, we are, and 
have been producing chrome ore since 1946 that averages 36 percent Cr20; and 
which should be, due to its chemical composition, used as a refractory ore, and 
salable as such, at approximately $33 per ton delivered to the consumer’s plant. 
This is in competition with foreign ore, particularly Philippine, and we cannot, 
therefore, produce this ore at that price. With Government support, however, 
we can supply this market. Because of the unrealistic specifications existing at 
present, we have to mill this ore to metallurgical grade, with the resulting milling 
costs and milling losses, to make a concentrate of 42 percent Cr,0;. It takes 
approximately 1% tons of chrome ore to make 1 ton of concentrate. If we could 
sell to private industry, our production would immediately reflect this difference 
and would allow us the opportunity of working other properties, presently inactive 
because of the inability to meet the metallurgical specification. There is an 
existing market for refractory and chemical grade chrome, as well as metallurgical, 
and if it is the intent of your committee to make a workable, long-term mining 
program and the development of chrome reserves, it is necessary that the above 
restriction should not be in effect. 

We also recommend that this program be financed by an excise tax of 
five-eighths of a cent per pound of contained chromium metal in all grades of 
imported ore. I believe that a provision should be included in the bill that 
any producer of foreign chrome, who also produces domestically, be eliminated 
from any such support. Imports tor the last 5 years of all grades of chromite 
has averaged 1,250,000 tons per year. The average content has been 29.4 per- 
cent chromium, so that the average amount of revenue at five-eighths cents per 


pound would be approximately $4% million. This would amply finance any 


Government support. The present prodiction of chromite, exclusive of Montana, 
is approximately 35,000 tons per year, which comes wholly from California and’ 
southern Oregon. We believe that with a long-term program with Government 
support on the basis discussed above and without the restriction pertaining to 
metallurgical grade, this can be increased over a 10-year period to somewhere 
between 175,000 to 200,000 tons. 
We earnestly request your deep consideration of the above points, and hope 
that we can have your support. 
Very. respectfully yours, 
C. R. JANSSEN. 


PORTLAND, OREG, 
Hon. Ricnarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, VW ’ashington, Di Ci 


State of Oregon Department of Geology and Mineral Industries respectfully 
requests that you present the following statement of its director at the hearing of 
the Senate Interior Committee July 29 and 31, Hon. James E. Murray. 

My statement refers to the portion of S. 2375 which is concerned with chrome. 

The Interior Committee is to be commended for its untiring efforts to preserve 
the domestie mining industry. In my opinion 8. 2375 embody ing the administra- 
tion’s long-range minerals policy, while encouraging in theory is not realistie and 
falls way short of its stated objective to encourage exploration and maintain 
production of chrome. Failure is in the following points: (1) bonus is way too. 
low to encourage mining, let alone allow continuation of present mining; (2) no 
provisions are made for purchase of chemical and refractory grade chrome; 
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(3) appropriation authorization does not designate a definite long-range period ; 
(4) no provisions are made to allow for the increasing cost of doing business. 
Congress and the administration insist 8. 2375 is best way to approach 
reservation of a domestic minerals industry, I would suggest amendments as 
ollows: (1) bonus be increased to at least $60 per ton 45 percent Cr3O;; (2) pro- 
visions for offsetting freight charges to producer for market on Atlantic sea- 
beard; (3) bonus to apply to all grades of chrome including metallurgical and 
refractory; (4) definite appropriation for a minimum of 10 years in order that 
program will be long range in fact; (5) provisions for sliding-scale bonus adjusted 
to United States Bureau of Labor statistical indexes; (6) immediate legislation 
to this effect. 

It is my opinion that §. 2375 is not the best approach to a stable domestic 
minerals industry. 1 recommend excise taxes as outlined in Western Governors’ 
Mining Advisory Council recommendations, copies of which are in the hands of 
many of Senators of Interior Committee. 

In addition to statement on chrome I wish to comment on mercury. I believe 
it essential that “floor plan’’ be continued indefinitely or that an excise tax of 
$1 per pound on imports of quicksilver be established to take effect when price 
falls below $250 per flask. ither plan would assure the United States of a 
domestic quicksilver industry. Without support the industry will undoubtedly 
fail as it has in the past. : 

My congratulations to Senator Murray and his committee for their deep. 
interest in the welfare of the Nation. e in the mineral industry have. great 
confidence that you will come up with a realistic long-range program. 

Your efforts in behalf of the mineral industry regarding a sound program for 
chrome and quicksilver are earnestly solicited. Supporting data was furnished 
you in director’s letter of June 26. 

GOVERNING Boarp, State oF OREGON, DEPARTMENT 
or GEOLOGY AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES, 

Mason L. Brincuam, Chairman. 

Cunt P. Harcourt, Jr. 

Les R. Cur. 





Joun Day, Orua., July 26, 1957. 
Senator RicHarp NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Request that you support Oregon Geology Board bill in support of chrome 
program. 

Tri-County Mininc & ConceNTRATING Corp., 
J. A. Curzon. 

Senator Nevpereer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

In conclusion, I just want to say this one particular thing. You 
have been a leader for many, many years in the Senate and before 
that in private life in the encouragement and building up of our western 
mining industry. You are far bother acquainted with this situation 
than lam. But I do want to say this one thing: 

You may have noted in my statement that I very candidly referred 
to a subsidy for our western mining industry. I did not use the term 
“stockpiling,’’ which some of our colleagues in the Senate have com- 
plained is a euphemism for “‘subsidy.’’ And the reason I use “subsidy”’ 
is this, that 1 am not ashamed to state that I do believe that our 
western mining industry in many particulars, and our mineral plants 
and industries, require a subsidy or assistance or encouragement from 
the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, you and I are familiar. with many aspects of the 
Federal budget. It is full of subsidies. As we sit here today, for 
example, the United States Government has a program of subsidies 
for tobacco. At the same time that the Government has a program of 
subsidies for tobacco, one major agency of the Government, the United 
States Public Health Service, is distributing warnings throughout the 
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country that this particular product which the Government is subsi- 
dizing may be a factor in one of the most dreadful diseases known to: 
mankind, cancer, as it affects the human lun 

The budget i is full of subsidies for all kinds of transpeetation systems. 
The budget is full of subsidies for all kinds of agricultpral crops. We 


- heard testimony in connection with agricultural price Supports of some 


of the largest growers in various parts of the country receiving exten- 
sive subsidies. 

We have heard testimony and speeches on the Senate floor, and 
documents on the Senate floor, Mr. Chairman, that some of the wealth- 
iest airlines, with hundreds of millions of dollars in assets, are receiving 
vast sums over and above the cost of carrying the United States mail 
as a subsidy. 

For that reason, it seems to me that the western minerals industry 
and the mining industry has nothing to apologize for in asking a sub- 
sidy from the Government. If all subsidies are to be abolished, sub- 
sidies from A to Z, that is one thing, but for our western minerals in- 
dustry to be denied the subsidy it seeks, while transportation, while 
a drug that may cause cancer of the lung, while all kinds of vast cor- 
porations, while the biggest growers and planters in the country, re- 
ceive subsidies, it seems to me is highly inconsistent.’ And that is the 
reason, Mr. € ‘hairman, I very candidly used the term “subsidy” 
today, ‘because I make no apology for it. 

The CHarrMAN. You have made a very excellent statement, 
Senator, and I am sure that what you say has great merit to it. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you again, 
because I have long appreciated your own leadership in this field. 
I want to thank you for the courtesy of appearing here, first, today, 
and I hope I have not presumed too long on your time. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. You have not. 

Mr. Repwine (Robert W. Redwine, professional staff member). 
Mr. Chairman, Senator Bennett, one of ‘the sponsors of.the bill under 
consideration, has had to go to the meeting of the Finance Committee, 
of which he is a member, and he has aske i that his statement be filed. 

The Cuarrman. It will be carried in the record at this point. 

(The statement reterred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WALLACE F. BENNETT, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to comment briefly on the minerals resources de velopment bill, S. 2375, which 
Senator Watkins and I introduced last, month. 

Last week, we in the Finance Committee had an opportunity to conduct hear- 
ings on a companion piece of legislation which would substitute for the present 
tariffs applicable to lead and zine articles sliding scale excise taxes to become 
effective when prices decline to levels that would threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers. During the course of the hearings it was made clearly 
evident that quick action was necessary to save the distressed lead and zinc in- 
dustry. I am happy that this committee is tackling the urgent problems incident 
to the mining of other metals. 

I think 8. 2375 provides a good basis for the establishment of a long-range 
minerals program on the part of the Federal Government. I think the measure 
sets forth a declaration of policy with respect to the strategic metals mined in the 
United States which ought to be followed. I think it not unlikely that you may 
find it advisable to change some of the provisions with respect to certain minerals, 
after listening to the evidence that will be presented by the industry and repre- 
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sentatives of the Department of the Interior. I am happy to see that the repre- 
sentatives from the Department of the Interior are scheduled to be heard today. 

I think the problems this bill is designed to help solve are generated by a set 
of circumstances involving (1) the fact that the obvious, large, and easily worked 
mineral deposits in the United States have been found, for the most part; (2) that 


the domestic mining industry is faced with widespread depletion of its easily- 


accessible high-grade reserves; (3) the increased costs of mining lower grade 
ores; (4) the difficulties and expenses involved in finding and mining more deeply 
buried deposits of ore; and (5) the pressure of lower cost foreign ores imported into 
the United States from areas having not only the advantage of high-grade ore 
supplies but lower wages as well. , 

In view of the strategic importance of these minerals I think the provision in 
the bill encouraging the mining industry to undertake exploration with the help 
of direct financial assistance from the Government is not only prudent but essen- 
tial if we are to adequately maintain our posture of defense preparedness. 

I think title 1 of the bill will provide small mine operators with the needed 
stimulus to undertake exploration for those minerals not usually found in de- 
posits of sufficient size to interest large companies. These small mine operators 
have provided much-needed services in the past, and are an essential part of our 
western mining industry. 

The bill is nearly self-explanatory and I wont’t engage in a detailed discussions 
of its provisions. I am grateful to the committee for consenting to hold hearings 
during the closing days of this session of Congress, and I am sure I echo the grati- 
tude of the mining industry of my State of Utah. Thank you for letting me 


appear. 
Mr. Repwine. I have a statement here from John Bley, who is 
general manager of the American Chrome Co. of Nye, Mont., and also 
a statement of the Alaska Resource Development Board, which I 
would like to offer for the record. 
The CuarrMaNn. These statements will be carried in the record. 
(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BuiEy, Vice PrestpeNt AND GENERAL MANAGER, AMERICAN 
CHroMeE Co. 


My name is John Bley and I am vice president and general manager of the 
American Chrome Co. which operates at Nye, Mont. I deeply appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before your committee. - 

r. Chairman, as you know, the chrome ores of this Nation are low grade and 
are not usable for industry without concentration and a considerable degree of 
processing. : 

Our company holds a long-term lease on chromite ore bodies, which, according 
to the Bureau of Mines, are a major portion of the Stillwater Complex reserves, 
which in turn constitute 80 percent of the known reserves of chromite on the 
North American Continent. The mining and milling facilities presently used at 
this operation, of 1,000 tons of ore per day capacity, can easily be doubled with 
additional equipment if occasion should require. A comprehensive exploration 
program which we have conducted has shown as of January 1, 1957, a tonnage of 
proven, indicated and inferred ore reserves of 4,791,410 tons. However, the 
geology of the deposit is such that in all probability the actual tonnage exceeds 
the above total figure many times over. 

The company is presently producing a chromite concentrate at a grade of 38.5 
percent Cr,0; with a chrome-iron ratio of 1:6 and at a cost comparable to or lower, 
per pound of chromium contained, than the current market price of Rhodesian, 
Turkish, and Pakistan ore. 

_ Our company, since its inception in December 1950, has vigorously conducted 
a research and development program, at its own expense, of several hundred 
hundred thousand dollars, aki to the establishment of an integrated chrome 


industry to take advantage of its large reserves of ore. 

One phase of the study shows the possibility of directly smelting the presently 
produced chromite concentrate to ferrochrome with the following specifications 
of 50-55 percent chromium, maximum 8% percent carbon, maximum 6 percent 
silicon, with the remainder being iron. A special market survey shows that the 
steel industry approves the use of the above-grade ferrochrome. In addition the 
survey confirms that the long-term trend is toward the use of lower chromium 
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content ferrochrome and utilization of the iron naturally associated with 
chromium. 

Our operation is the major one of its kind working on domestic ores and it is 
100 percent for the account of the Government under a contract. that has some 
4 more years torun. And, I am proud to say that we are ahead of our contract 
productionwise. We have every intention and expectation of staying that way. 

Our contract relationship, administrationwise, is with the General Services 
Administration and we have nothing but praise for those officials with whom we 
have come in, contact. They have been cooperative and helpful in-ironing out 
those administrative problems and snarls that always develop in connection with 
a production contract. 

The long-range problem of the domestic chrome industry, Mr. Chairman, is not 
simply one of high mine costs as compared with mine costs of foreign competition. 
It is far greater than that. 

The problem, in addition is, as we see it, how to economically convert our lean 
domestic ores into a product that the great steel mills of this Nation can and will 
use. Until that problem is also licked there can be no real domestic chrome 
industry, free of artificial stimulation, in this Nation. 

There is no need of kidding ourselves, whether we be in the chrome business or 
in government. Desirable as it is to stockpile our lean domestic ores against an 
emergency we hope never arises, that is not enone if realism is to prevail. Steps 
have to be taken before an emergency arises. We need to completely develop 
the technology, and the know-how, and the experience of turning those stockpile 
ores and the reserves of unmined chromite ore in the ground into a product that 
industry can use, 

When that is accomplished, Mr. Chairman, and when the domestic miner of 
chromite is assured a price for his ore which makes it possible for him to mine it ~ 
at a profit then, and only then, will America have a real chrome industry in 
peacetime or in war emergency. That, we believe should be the objective toward 
which the country should strive. 

I am not at all sure where my company and the place it occupies in the chrome 
industry fits into the proposed legislation, 8. 2375, as now written, which is before 
this committee. We are not directly interested, as a company, in either explora- 
tion loans or incentive payments for chrome ore. 

We would probably not be here before you were it not for the fact that recently 
the General Rest laah Administration, in connection with an application of ours 
for expansion of our Nye operation, specifically called our attention to the long- 
range minerals program recommendations and the legislation to implement it. 

Under date of July 17, 1957, the GSA wrote us, and I quote a paragraph from 
the letter: . 

“Attention is invited to the long-range minerals program as presented in 
hearings before the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on June 4, 1957. 
In the absence of an increase in defense needs, additional assistance to the industry 


‘after the expiration of existing contracts would thus need to be under the program 


as outlined in this report.” 

This paragraph, of course, sparked us into a study of the overall long-range 
minerals program recommendations made by Secretary of the Interior Seaton 
before this committee on June 4. 

As a result of that study, and based upon our own experience in working with 
and on chrome, we urge that Congress declare it to be the national policy that 
steps be taken to vigorously pursue projects for economically converting low- 
grade domestic strategic stockpiled ores, whether they be above the ground or 
aoneer the surface under private ownership, into products readily usable by 
industry. 

Such a declaration of policy would be a tremendous stride forward along the 
road toward making this Nation as nearly self-sufficient in minerals, particularly 
in the case of chrome and manganese, as possible. 

Until that is done, Mr. Chairman, in our opinion, our Nation continues to 
fight the preliminary ‘battle with the main event still to come. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we again wish to express our 
appreciation of the opportunity you have given us to appear before you. 
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AuvasKa Resource DEVELOPMENT Boarp, 
Juneau, Alaska, July 24, 1957. 
Hon. James E. Murray, s 
Senator from Montana, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Murray: This will supplement my letter of July 23 concerning 
the long-range mineral program of the Department of Interior. 

From the Alaska point of view, we were not only disappointed over the fact 
that inadequate provisions were made for chromite but also over the fact that 
no provisions are contained in this program to stimulate the production of tin. 
As you perhaps know, Alaska has the only deposits of placer and lode tin of any 
magnitude on the North American Continent. The price of tin has been so 
uncertain that investors are reluctant to spend the necessary moneys to assure 
the development of the Seward Peninsula tin deposits. Legislation was intro- 
duced during the last session of en to provide a modest subsidy for Alaska 
produced tin, but, unfortunately, this legislation was not enacted. As it now 
stands, the United States is entirely dependent upon Bolivia and the Malaya 
states for its supply of tin. The politic sl stability of these areas is such that the 
bw States cannot depend upon them as a constant source of this needed 
mineral. 

The situation, insofar as chromite is concerned, is somewhat similar. At the 
resent time, most of the United States imports of chromite come from Turkey. 
he other known large reserves of chromite occur in the Transvaal and Rhodesia. 

The political climate in Africa certainly does not justify realistic hopes of a 
constant source of supply. Even the reserves of chromite in Turkey are diminish- 
ing, and it is estimated that Turkish deposits will be largely depleted within the 
next 20 or 30 years. 

On the basis of these facts, which I am sure ‘your committee is somewhat 
familiar with, it would appear that Congress should make special provisions to 
encourage the development of known deposits of these minerals that occur in 
Alaska and the United States. It seems to. me that the least your committee 
could recommend would be some special provisions for Alaska to encourage the 
development of known deposits and to provide badly needed payrolls for this 
north country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Aut Anperson, Executive Director. 


Mr. Repwine. I also have one from the Department of Mines of 
the Territory of Alaska; also a brief on behalf of antimony, filed by 
Alma Dorothy Priester of Los Angeles, and a statement of J. Carson 
Adkerson, president of the American Manganese Producers Asso- 
ciation. 

I believe that is all we have at the moment. They will file state- 
ments in lieu of appearance, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMAN. Their statements will be carried in full in the 
record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, DEPARTMENT OF MINES, 
Juneau, Alaska, July 24, 1957. 
Hon. James E, Murray, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Murray: We have just been advised that hearings are to be 
held in the near future by your committee on the administration’s long-range 
minerals program. As far as the Alaskan picture is concerned, there are two 
metals which we feel have been very much neglected in this proposed program; 
namely, tin and chrome. Alaska is not presently producing tin, but we are a 
prcemnse of chrome and we wish to present the following statements which we 

ope your committee will consider during its hearings. 

hat th published figures by the United States Geological Survey show that 
the measured and indicated reserves of chromite in the United States would last 
less than 2 years at our present rate consumption. To make matters even more 
binding, our reserves of metallurgical grade chromite would supply our national 
needs for less than 1 year. , 
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' The known reserves in Alaska fall within this metallurgical classification, and 
we feel that the reserve situation could be appreciably improved if the industry 
could be assured of a firm price for its product for a reasonable period of time. 
There certainly have been no long-term incentives offered to justify intensive 
exploration for the development of additional reserves. 

Policywise we strongly feel that the taxpayers’ money is best spent in the pay- 
ment for actual metal produced and utilized, as opposed to the other policy of 
loans for the purpose of exploration for new deposits which more than likely will 
remain in a reserve status if found. Private industry will aggressively explore 
for new deposits only when it is assured of a reasonable market for production 
resulting from this exploration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puit R. Hotpsworrs, 
Commissioner of Mines. 





My name is Alma Dorothy Priester. I reside at 6853 Camrose Drive, Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. I own six antimony properties, have associates in another, 
and am president of the Rosal Mining & Land Corp., former producers of antimony 
in Nevada. Now all properties are shut down. 

I have been requested to present the antimony situation by holders of antimony 
claims. We find that there are many antimony properties located throughout 
the Western States. Because of this long period of economically nonfeasible 
operation, quite a few antimony properties have been dropped, owners have died, 
and so forth. Through reactivating antimony production, many of these prop- 
erties would be operated and others relocated. 

The’ Honorable Fred A Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, stated in his report 
before this committee: ; 

“There are a variety of reasons for not including some of the more important 
minerals in this program. For example, antimony—requirements for primary 
antimony are decreasing.” 

Yet if we refer to the 1957 issue of metal statistics put out by the American 
Metal Market, we find the world production of antimony in 1955, the last year 
given, is equal to or greater than any year within the last 10 years, except the 
peak year of 1951 when large amounts of antimony were purchased for the United 
States stockpile. It is true that the requirements for antimony metal has declined 
somewhat over the years 1953-54-55, but nonmetal consumption has steadily 
increased. 

It has been stated previously before this committee, I believe by Mr. James P. 
Bradley, in testimony given shortly after the Korean war, that antimony oxide 
requirements for flameproofing of paints and textiles faced a wartime require- 
ment of 40,000 tons per year. This is approximately 100 times the current an- 
nual domestic production. 

Secretary Seaton also stated that the Nation’s resources of antimony are insuffi- 
cient to support a sustained high level of output of this commodity. Mr. Seaton 
) received this information from the Bureau of Mines, and I think it wise that the 
i . committee remember the prediction of the Bureau of Mines in 1939, which re- 
ported it inconceivable that mercury production could exceed 25,000 flasks per 
year—it read 50,000 flasks 4 years later; chrome in 1951 for the total reserves did 
not equal 25,000 tons—now exceeded annually; the prediction that we were a 
have-not Nation in uranium—running out of our ears now; or the situation in 
1951 in regard to tungsten—production last year was more than twice what the 
Bureau thought possible and was greatly in excess of United States consumption 
requirements. 

he plain fact has been proven over and over again that the United States 
miners, given a price at which they can operate profitably, have almost always 
been able, given time, to produce whatever our country needed. 

A brief history of antimony will clearly show why we have no antimony. 
Historically, China has been a large producer of antimony, produced with labor 
costs of a few cents a day. When this source was cut off during World War II, 
the situation .became acute. It was necessary for the Allies to develop a com- 
pletely new source of antimony. 

Again during the Korean war antimony requirements and consumption soared. 
At the present time the United States supply of primary antimony is from Mexico, 
where the ore deposits are declining in grade and amount; Bolivia, which is politi- 
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cally unstable; and South Africa, from which supplies are unavailable in times of 
emergency. 

Insofar as the United States is concerned, the tariff on antimony has always 
been negligible. At the present time this ore comes in duty free, and the metal 
has an ad valorem duty of 3 percent. Chinese labor costs are negligible; African 
and Bolivian costs are not much greater. 

It is completely impossible to operate a mine for even the highest grade of 
antimony in the United States and pay American miners 20 times the rate of 
their foreign competition. 

I feel that any competent mine operator of the West would agree that, given a 
price over a period of years sufficient to justify the search, we could maintain 
at least a nucleus of a healthy antimony industry which could be expanded in 
times of need. . 

In Mr. Seaton’s report, he stated that 3,000 or 4,000 short tons per year could 
be produced at a price roughly double the present market price. What Mr. 
Seaton probably did not realize was that it would require double the market price 
if the term of years was short, but that if a long-range program were proposed, 
then the price requirement would not be as high. 

In the figures given by Secretary Seaton, 2 properties in the Western States 
alone have greater proven and probable reserves than his totals, with no allow- 
ance whatsoever for the more than 375 other occurrences of ore and the extensive 
new antimony deposits now known to oecur in Alaska. The only explanation 
that I can give for the manifest error in the figures supplied by the Bureau of 
Mines to the Secretary is that the Bureau was just not willing to make an adequate 
survey. 

In two wars, we have gotten into serious trouble for lack of adequate antimony 
supplies. Recently the Defense Department announced that the Russians had 
over 500 submarines, or 6 times the maximum number operated by the Germans 
at any one time during World War II. To become utterly dependent on Bolivia 
and South Africa for this minor but important metal is a policy which is 
indefensible. 

I firmly believe that what this country needs at present is a healthy nucleus of 
a domestic antimony industry with adequate proven reserves. I believe this 
can best be attained by following the recommendations of the resolution of the 
western governors, which states that a small excise tax should be imposed on the 
foreign imports of antimony, whether ore or metal, the proceeds to be used to 
maintain a healthy nucleus of domestic production, This is, in effect, similar to 
the agricultural wool program, where the tariff on imported wool is used to support 
the domestic industry to offset in part the labor differential without cost to the 
American consumer or to the American taxpayer. 

Under this type of program, I do not have the slightest doubt but that the 
western mining industry could supply between 10 and 30 percent of United 
States peacetime requirements, which could be expanded in times of emergency 
to even greater tonnages. 

I wish to express to the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee my deep appre- 
ciation of the opportunity to present this brief and necessarily limited picture of 
the present antimony situation. 

Thank you. 





StaTEMENT OF J. Carson ADKERSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN MANGANESE 
Propucers ASSOCIATION 


My name is J. Carson Adkerson. I am president of the American Manganese 
oo Association, which is composed of manganese producers in the United 

tates. 

It is noted that 8. 2375 does not specifically mention manganese. So far as 
domestic manganese is concerned, the bill appears wholly inadequate. 

To lend encouragement to developments in domestic manganese, we recommend 
that the committee consider the following: : : 

Title I, section 102 (e), should be amended as follows: After the words ‘‘No 
funds’’, insert “in excess of twenty-five thousand dollars’. 

Title II should include proper incentive payments to domestic producers of 
manganese ores and concentrates to the effect that a healthy expansion of domestic 
ter emery will continue after the present purchase program under the General 

rvices Administration expires. 

The bill should also properly provide for the establishment and operation of 
beneficiation plants in the United States to treat low-grade domestic manganese 
ores. 
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Mr. Repwine. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, in the absence of 1 or 2 
Senators and Congressman, we had scheduled first this morning, 
the appearance of Mr. William G. Maloney, secretary-manager of the 
Mining Association of Montana 

The CuarrMANn. May I interrupt? 

I happen to know that Senator Bible probably wants to make a 
statement this morning. 

Would you like to make it at this time, Senator? 

Senator Breuer. I realize we have a lot of industry witnesses, Mr. 
‘ Chairman. I am going to be here all morning. I am very liappy to 
defer to accommodate them. 

The CHarrMan. I am going to ask you to take my chair in a little 
while. I have'some other arrangements. 

Senator Binte. Maybe I had better make my statement right now, 
then, if that is all right with Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. Matoney. Certainly. 





STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Senator Braue. Mr. Chairman, as a member of this committee, I 
would like to make a brief statement for the record. 

In June, when I heard Secretary of Interior Seaton present this 
committee with the administration’s “long-range mineral plan,” I 
listened with mixed emotions. As I listened 1 knew the plan, as 
presented, fell way short of any cure-all for the mining industry. To 
say I-was disappointed in learning that the plan only provided for a 
few minerals or metals would be an understatement. 

After I had had the opportunity to study the proposal at length, 
and give consideration as to what the longtime effect of such a plan 
might be, I came to the conclusion that the plan, inadequate as it 
was, was at least a step in the right direction. 

It was the first time for a long time that the administration had 

iven consideration to something more than a stopgap measure to 

enefit the mining industry. It was the first time for a long time that 
any consideration was given to the possibility of protecting domestic 
industry from foreign producers by use of import taxes or tariff 
devices. It was the first time that the State Department acknowl- 
edged that the health of the domestic mining industry might be as 
important to the overall welfare of the United States as the health of 
foreign mines. 

This I believe amounts to a major achievement, and one that could 
well become’ the turning point in the battle to help the domestic 
mining industry back on its feet. 

When Senator Watkins and Senator Bennett introduced bills S. 2375 
and S. 2376, which were designed to implement the administration’s 
long-range mineral plan, I hastened to add my name to the list of 
sponsors of the legislation. 

As to S. 2376, which provides for certain excise taxes on lead-zine 
imports, the Senate Finance Committee held hearings, and it is my 
understanding that the House Ways and Means Committee will start 
hearings on the matter within the next day or so. I believe hearings 
start tomorrow. 
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Frankly, I am very optimistic that something constructive ‘will be 
done for the lead-zinc industry this session. As you all know, if some- 
thing is not done soon, it will. not do much spoil to do anything. 

I believe the members of the respective committees realize the 
urgency of the situation and will do everything possible to expedite 
the approval of the legislation. 

As to the bill we are considering today, S. 2375, let me say I, as a 
sponsor, am for the bill in princi Te and for the objectives it seeks to 
attain, but I am not necessarily bound by the figures set forth in the 
bill nor necessarily to the minerals or metals to which it is restricted. 
When I put my name on the bill, I was entirely aware of its possible 
shortcomings but again, I felt it was a step in the right direction. 

I have long been an advocate of a strong domestic mining industry, 
but I have been disappointed so many times in the past, I have become 
like a drowning man grabbing at a straw. Anything that can possibly 
help any phase of the mining industry, I am for. i am afraid that if 
something is not done pretty quick, any question of the proper solution 
will be entirely academic. 

I have no changes or amendments to recommend at this time. I 
do feel, however, in view of the testimony presented to the committee, 
and in view of the many letters and telegrams I have received, that a 
thorough study be made by the committee as to all the provisions.of 
the bill. Much thought should be given to the limitations placed on 
minerals, dollar amounts and quantities in title II of the bill. Study 
should also be made of the loan provisions set out in title I. This bill 
should be designed to help all segments of the industry, not just a few. 

I would also like to see other minerals and metals included within 
the scope of the bill. Tungsten, copper and antimony all need help, 
and I am sure there are others. 

I would like to review for the committee the problem facing the 
tungsten industry today. ' 

Public Law 733, which this committee approved last session prior 
to approval by Congress and becoming a law, established a domestic 
tungsten program. Funds were provided last session to start the 
program; and tungsten miners in my State and throughout the Na- 
tion, basing their plans on the faith they had in Congress, expended 
large sums so as to produce the tungsten called for by the program. 

his year, when the Department of the Interior asked Congress for 
additional funds to carry on the program, all in accordance with the 
legislation approved last year, the Hite of Representatives saw fit 
to deny the request. This breach of faith by Congress has closed 
almost every tungsten mine in the country and put thousands of men 
out of work. These closed mines are, to all intents and purposes, dead 
mines. If money were provided today to continue the program, many 
of these mines would be unable to produce for several months because 
of the damage caused by their closing. 

I would like to point out to the committee that, though Congress 
saw fit not to supply funds to keep the domestic tungsten mines in 
operation, the United States Government has, as of May 1, contracts 
in effect with foreign producers of tungsten in the approximate amount 
of $62 million, and during the past 3 months have purchased from 


foreign sources $9 million worth of the material at prices approximat- 


ing those provided for domestic producers in Public Law 733. 
I hear that the average price is in the neighborhood of $53 or $54 per 
unit, as compared with $55 per unit embraced in Public Law 733. 


| 
i 
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Secretary Seaton, in presenting his long-range plan to this com- 
mittee, had this to say about tungsten: 


The Department of the Interior has supported and will continue to support the 


- tungsten purchase provisions of Public Law 733. We feel that it is right and 


proper that the domestic industry be enabled to amortize investments made at 
the urgent request of the Government during the Korean conflict, and be given — 
an opportunity to reorient their operations to the market. Continuation of 
Public Law 733 is the best method of assuring these objectives. We believe that 
if the industry operates under this program until December 1958, the production 
then existing, coupled with new and reasonably anticipated demands from indus- 
try, will provide a more realistic basis from which to evaluate the position of the 
industry in our overall economy. 


I cannot disagree with Mr. Seaton’s statement, but I would like to 
say that Mr. Seaton nor anyone else has come up with the answer as 
to the method to be used to persuade Congress to provide necessary 
funds to carry on the provisions of Public Law 733. _- 

At any rate, if we are to have a domestic tungsten industry, we 
must provide aid of some sort to keep it going or protect it from for- 
eign producers. The same, I am sure, applies to other minerals and 
metals. 

I am sure, with this bill as a basis, this committee can, after ade- 
quate study and hearings, present to the Congress a measure that 
will take into consideration all segments of the mining industry and 
actually provide a program for the development of the mineral 
resources of the United States. 

I have received, Mr. Chairman, a letter from C. R. Janssen of the 
Castella Mining & Milling Co., relative to the subject of chrome, 
which I would like to place in the record at this pomt in my state- 
ment, and likewise a telegram from Mr. A. J. O’Connor, who is the 
vice president and general manager of the Consolidated Copper 
Mines in White Pines County, Nev., pointing out the problems fac- 
ing the independent copper producers. Allied problems to that which 
you are considering here today, sir, are mentioned there, and I would 
like to have them placed in the record. 

The Cuarrman. They will be carried in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


CasTeLLA Minine & Mutuine Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., July 26, 1957. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Brsie: Relative to the administration’s proposal for a domestic 
chrome program, we would like to express to you our strong opposition to the 
proposal as it is now written, and to offer suggestions as to what should be included 
in a bill to make it workable from the chrome producers’ standpoint. 

No. 1: The proposed $21 per ton production bonus for metallurgical grade 
chrome of 46 percent Cr,O; is so low that it will not allow the domestic producers 
to compete with the cheap foreign labor market. This bonus is far below the 
existing GSA schedule in effect at the present time. The present schedule is 
barely sufficient to allow the chrome miner to operate at a profit. Any reduction 
below the existing schedule would defeat the purpose of encouraging a healthy 
chrome mining business. Instead of the $21 per ton bonus, it should be $65 per 
ton, which would make it roughly equal to the present schedule. 

No. 2: There should be no limitations of the type or grade of chrome which 
shall have Government support. Any chrome which can be sold to domestic users 
should be covered by the program. The restriction of the present administration 
proposal to metallurgical grade chrome alone will limit the producer to the same 
type of operation as at present, and will not give him the opportunity to coer 
known large deposits that contain refractory and chemical grades as well as metal- 
lurgical. he existing GSA price schedule with its penalties and premiums is 
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the least workable basis on which we can operate, and should be adapted to, cover 
the three grades of chrome for a continued program. As an example, we are, and 
have been producing chrome ore since 1946 that average 36 percent Cr,0; and 
which should be, due to its chemical composition, used as a refractory one, and 
salable as such, at approximately $33 per ton delivered to the consumer’s plant. 
This is in competition with foreign ore, particularly Philippine, and we cannot, 
therefore, produce this ore at that price. With Government support, however, 
we can supply this market. Because of the unrealistic specifications existing at 
present, we have to mill this ore to metallurgical grade, with the resulting milling 
costs and milling losses, to make a concentrate of 42 percent Cr,Q;. It takes 
ereenens 1% tons of chrome ore to make 1 ton of concentrate. If we could 
sell to private industry, our production would immediately reflect this difference 
and would allow us the opportunity of working other properties, presently inactive 
because of the inability to meet the metallurgical specification. There is an 
existing market for refractory and chemical grade chrome, as well as metallurgical, 
and if it is the intent of your committee to make a workable, long-term mining | 
program and the development of chrome reserves, it is necessary that the above 
restriction should not be in effect. 

We also recommend that this program be financed by an excise tax of five- 
eighths of a cent per pound of contained chromium metal in all grades of imported 
ore. I believe that a provision should be included in the bill that any producer 
of foreign chrome, who also produces domestically, be eliminated from any such 
support. Imports for the last 5 years of all grades of chromite has averaged 
1,250,000 tons per year. The average content has been 29.4 percent chromium, 
so that the average amount of revenue at five-eighths cent per pound would be 
approximately $434 million. This would amply finance any Government support. © 

he present production of chromite, exclusive of Montana, is approximately 
35,000 tons per year, which comes wholly from California and southern Oregon. 
We believe that with a long-term program with Government support on the 
basis discussed above and without the restriction pertaining to metallurgicai 
grade, this can be increased over a 10-year period to somewhere between 175,000 
to 200,000 tons. 

We earnestly request your deep consideration of the above points, and hope 
that we can have your support. 
Very respectfully yours, é 
C. R. JANSSEN. 


Exy, Nev., July £8, 1957. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 2 
The following statement wired to Senator James E. Murray of the Mineral 
Subcommittee by me today “Is it possible at this time to bring before your 
committee the plight of small independent copper producers who as you know are 
the victims of increasing cost and falling copper prices, personally I feel that the 
only prompt relief to help us and ward off shutdown would be to increase the 
present peril point in existing tariff legislation from 24 cents per pound to 28 cents 
per pound at which point the tariff of 2 cents would apply. Any consideration 
given this request would be appreciated.”” Your active support of any measure 
. along the above line will be appreciated and will probably serve to prevent work 
stoppage by small independent copper producers such as this company. Your 


past cooperation appreciated. 
A. J. O’CoNNOR, 
Vice President and General Manager, Consolidated Copper Mines. 


Senator Brsie. That concludes my statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for a very able statement, 
Senator. 

Senator Matone. I would like to join in the statement of my 
colleague, Senator Bible, from Nevada, and simply add something 
that might be included in the first part of his statement, that not 
only have we refused to go through with the extended 1953 Mineral 
Purchase Act, Public Law 733, but we have approximately twice the 
amount of the $30 million asked for for the domestic’ producers for 
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the fiscal year 1958, or to continue the purchases, about $60 million 
‘or more tied up in foreign contracts yet to be carried out. 

I think we should carry them out. We have made the contracts. 
They never should have been made in the first place, but they were. 
And the chairman I know is familiar with the 20-year propaganda, 
where they had no tungsten or critical material in the United States. 

It has been adequately proven now, in the case of tungsten, and 
would bein several other minerals, that if you had a set price or duty 
adjusted to make the difference in the labor cost, in the cost of doing 
business here, and in the chief competing country, you would be in 
difficulty in this country in several materials. And as long as that 
has been adequately shown, I think that this committee should 
consider the cause of all this business, and in the first place, why we 
are not in the mineral business, which of course is the free-trade 
policy of 3 administrations, 2 Democratic and 1 Republican. 

That started with the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, which has now 
extended until June 1958. And if it is not extended next time, and 
we do not pass this Office of Trade Cooperation legislation, which I do 
not think Congress will pass this year, then these mineral people as 
well as other people in the United States are back in business. 

I just want to join in the statement of my colleague, and not make 
any statement of my own, because it would be about the same and 
would just lengthen the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Maloney is the next witness. 

Mr. Maloney, would you state your full name and address and 
official position? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. MALONEY, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
MINING ASSOCIATION OF MONTANA 


Mr. Maloney. My name is William G. Maloney, secretary-manager 
of the Mining Association of Montana. My office and residence is in 
Butte, Mont. 

Mr. Chairman, early in June I was startled when I read in the 
newspapers your deseription of the then-just-announced long-range 
minerals program of the Department of Interior. 

The w ords used by you, Senator, were, and I quote them, “pitifully 
inadequate.” 

I was not only startled, but I was also disappointed, and for several 
days went around hoping that you were in error in your appraisal of 
the recommendations and of the legislation proposed to implement 
those recommendations. 

Today, after having studied the recommendations and the legisla- 
tion, I must confess that I could not more heartily agree with you. 
Truly they are pitifully inadequate. 

The only affirmative, practical recommendation made was for the 
imposition of import duties in the case of lead and zine. And while I 
realize that the lead and zinc bill is not before this committee, I wish 
at this time to urge its enactment. Unless it, or some like bill, is 
enacted, the lead and zine industries in Montana, as in other States, 
will be forced to.completely surrender the American market to foreign 
competition. 
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Already there are some 1,500 fewer lead and zinc miners working in 
Montana mines than there were 90 days ago. Montana mines just 
cannot produce zinc at 10 cents a pound, in competition with foreign 
= having a wage scale less than one-fourth the American wage 
scale. 

I was particulariy disappointed, as I know you must have been, at 
the inadequacy of the treatment accorded copper in the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Interior. 

I would call the committee’s attention to the manner in which 
copper was brushed off in the Secretary’s presentation to this com- 
mittee and the Congress. 

Copper— 
and I am quoting the words, all the words about copper, of Secretary 
Seaton 
has not been included in view of the continuing good price and the fact that a 
2-cent excise tax comes into effect when the price falls below 24 cents. The cur- 
rent rate of domestic production is expanding, and the market situation is stable 
under current conditions. 

The facts were and are that at the very moment that statement 
was made, the price of copper was falling, and had been for some time, 
to an alarming degree. Since it was made, ‘in the last 6 weeks, Ameri- 
can copper mines have been curtailing production, shortening the 
workweek, and, in some instances, laying men off. . 

It is the same story with copper as with lead and zinc. Cheaply 
produced foreign copper is flooding the American market, forcing 
American workers—and taxpaying American workers, if you please— 
onto the relief rolls. 

Too often, I fear, we forget. that the American miner provides not 
only tax dollars for the Public Treasury, while the foreign miner does 
not, but also provides an excellent market for those who manufacture 
autmobiles, refrigerators, and a thousand other items that make up 
the American standard of living, while the near slavelike foreign labor 
does not buy these items. 

In permitting our mines to close down, we risk literally killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 

I regret very much that the Department’s long-range mineral pro- 
gram did not call for raising the peril point for copper by from 4 to 
6 cents. At the time the 24-cent figure. was fixed, it appeared to be 
adequate. In the meantime, however, costs have materially in- 
creased, not to mention accelerated decreases in the richness of ore as 
compared with foreign ore bodies that have been brought into pro- 
duction. All these factors make the 24-cent figure unrealistic. 

Senator Birnie. Mr. Maloney, at that point may I interrupt you to 
ask you how many men you have employed in the copper industry in 
Montana? That is one of your major mineral industries; is it not? 

Mr. Matoney. Yes, it is. 

Curtailments, transfers, and layoffs during the past 6 weeks have 
occurred daily in the Butte mines; therefore, it would be difficult to 
say what the exact number of layoffs is today. I believe that figure 
has been submitted in statements by the affected unions. I would say 
there has been a curtailment of manpower of approximately 2,000 
or more. 
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Senator Brsix. In your experience in the Mining Association of 
Montana, is there rule-of-thumb data as to how many other people 
are dependent on the employment of one miner? Allied industries? 

Mr. Matongy. No. It would be a figure that can be used, that is 
used industrywide, for an employed worker in any producing or re- 
source industry; that it supports a certain number of other families 
in the service industries, and so forth. 

Senator Biste. Do you know what that figure is? Is it 2% or 3 
to 1? 

Mr. Matoney. I| could not give you that exact figure. 

Senator Matone. | think it is nearer 5 to 1. 

Mr. Matonery. I was going to use the figure of 3 to 1, Senator, 
but it would be guesswork. It has been worked out by statisticians. 
I would not like to take a guess. 

Senator Brsie. Is copper your No. 1 mineral production? 

Mr. Manonery. I would say copper, zinc, lead, and from then on 
down. And then in your outlying communities away from Butte, which 
is the Genter of your copper-zine mining, of course you get into your 
tungsten production. We have one fluorspar producer, an additional 
one I just heard about this morning, and we have a zine-lead operator 
in Philipsburg. 

[ have a letter from this operator advising me he will probably 
shut down shortly if something is not done immediately. 

Senator Brsue. Thank you, Mr. Maloney. 

I think you were just about to get into fluorspar when I asked that 
question. 

Mr. Matonny. Then, Mr. Chairman, there is fluorspar, for which 
no provision is made. Montana is the largest metallurgical fluorspar- 
producing State in the country. The reserves of Crystal Mountain 
are the highest grade and largest of any in this country, and quite 
probably in the world. We can-become the largest acid-grade 
fluorspar producer if some attention is given to the problem of import 
competition. 

That statement may not be 100 percent true as I give it, because - 
last night I received information that another fluorspar project has- 
been started just recently. They are now, by screening the fines, 
thereby enabling them to get acid-grade fluorspar without any milling 
or flotation process, and the owners, even with the richness of that 
present discovery, feel that they cannot compete with foreign com- 
petition under present conditions. 

Today there is no acid-grade fluorspar production in Montana, 
Today fluorspar in Montana is existing on stockpiling. When stock- 
' piling ends, that industry, as well as others in our State, will cease. 

In spite of the fact that the market for fluorspar continues to increase 
rapidly, we simply cannot meet the competition of cheap imported 
fluorspar. 

Senate bill 2375, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
is not only pitifully: inadequate in respect to minerals left out, but also 
in its general concept and in respeet to the minerals mentioned. 

Take the section dealing with Government participation in explora- 
tion. Under its provisions, for a company or individual to obtain 
assistance, it would be necessary to file a virtual pauper’s oath. 

Now what kind of a way is that to go about taking an inventory of 
the Nation’s mineral resources for national security purposes? 
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Or, if that is not the purpose of the exploration program, what kind 
of mine~development can you expect from a company or individual 
he hes not the capital to even participate. in the search for an ore 

y? 

Admitted paupers, gentlemen, even if fortunate enough to find an 
ore body, would be hard put to develop the property, particularly at 
present prices, and I have yet to hear of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration providing development loans for mining operations. 

And certainly pitifully inadequate can be ascribed to the provision 
offered for chrome. A bonus of $21 a ton would be paid when the 
present Government purchase program terminates. Rapid calcula- 
tions demonstrate that this would give American chrome producers, 
based on present world prices, $32 per ton less than he is at present 
receiving. 

As one producer has expressed it, the proposed $21 bonus approxi- 
mates the freight cost from the west coast to eastern consuming 
markets. 

The proposal is just as unrealistic as it relates to beryl and colum- 
bium and tantalum, but for a different reason. Limitations placed 
on production from individual mines that would be eligible for bonus 
payments are so strict as to make economic operation, in most cases, 
impossible. 

We in Montana who are engaged in mining have great faith in this 
committee. We feel that the committee is sincerely seeking advice as 
to how to devise a program that will keep alive this Nation’s slowly 
stagnating minerals producing industry. 

And as you go about your deliberations, I would urge that you give 
serious consideration to the idea of making it a Government policy 
to bring about the upgrading or beneficiation, into a usable form, of 
the huge stocks of low-grade materials we now have on hand, such 
materials as manganese and chrome. 

I understand that the American Chrome Co., an important operator 
in Montana, will later testify specifically along these lines. Their 

proposal, to my way of thinking, has a great deal of merit. 
‘Mr. Chairman, a sick industry, sick through no fault of. its own— 
that in normal years accounts for 7 percent of the Nation’s industrial 
pattern, faced with intolerable foreign competition, looks to this com- 
mittee and to Congress for the establishment of an economic climate 
in which it can live. 

While I do not intend to go into all the minerals, I do have a letter © 
from the Minerals Engineering Co., that I would like to read. Itisa 
short letter. 

Senator Bratz. What is the Minerals Engineering Co.? 

Mr. Matoney. They have a tungsten operation at Dillon, Mont. 

Our operation in Dillon is just barely able to make ends meet, but the prices 
received do not permit the accumulation.of a profit. If it wasn’t for the fact 
that we have many families dependent upon us, we would shut down and await 
the market to rise. However, I understand we are the only tungsten mine in 
operation today. 

Our low prices are due to two causes. They are: 

1. The induced “overage” production which emanates from foreign operations 
that are now being supported by our Government’s purchases. Shut off the Gov- 
ernment’s buying and this stops immediately. 

2. The great accumulation of domestic tungsten which was produced by all 
of us to meet the requirements of Public Law 733. Various estimates are avail- 
able as to this amount, but it is generally agreed that approximately 350,000 
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units are in warehouses here waiting to be purchased at prices below the cost of 
production. Already most producers are on the ropes; they have borrowed on 
these.stocks to stay in production since December 1, 1956. 

What has been done cannot be completely repaired even though the Govern- 
ment were to have a change of heart tomorrow. Most of us are silently very 
beeen about the whole matter. We felt we were led out on a limb and had it 
cut o 

However, looking siecely what we need is a realistic tariff policy, one that will 
protect us similar to the proposal for the lead-zine producers. ight dollars a 
unit tariff protection is not nearly enough, especially when we see today Korea 
dumping for $11 to $13 per unit. | would suggest that to the present lead-zince 
bill be added a similar measure for tungsten which would place a tariff of $16 per 
unit when prices drop to $16—— 


Senator Brsite. How much was he suggesting? 
Mr. Matonry. $16 per unit when prices drop to $16, Senator. 


and that this should be reduced to $8 when the price of foreign tungsten was $24 
per short-ton unit. This won’t protect everybody, but it would let a domestic 
industry survive. 

He means there the peril point. 

I offer this for the record. 

The CuarrMaANn. We are very happy to outs that incorporated in 
the record, Mr. Maloney. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


MINERALS’ ENGINEERING Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo., July 26, 1957. 
Mr. Wituiam MALONEY, 
Manager, Montana Mining Association, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Care of Senator Murray’s office.) 


Dear Mr. Mavonery: Leonard Schulz of Dillon called to say you were going to 
Washington to testify on the President’s long range minerals program.. He 
further stated you would like a statement from us on the effect of the congressional 
action which rejected funds to implement Public Law 733. 

Our operation in Dillon is just barely able to make ends meet, but the prices 
received do not permit the accumulation of a profit. If it wasn’t for the fact that 
we have many families dependent upon us we would shut down and await the 
market to rise. However, I understand we are the only tungsten mine in opera- 
tion today. 

Our Sakon are due to two causes. They are: 

he induced ‘‘overage’”’ production which emanates from foreign opera- 
tions that are now being supported by our Government’s purchases. Shut 
off the Government’s buying and this stops immediately. 

2. The great accumulation of domestic tungsten which was produced by 
all of us to meet the requirements of Public Law 733. Various estimates are 
available as to this amount, but it is generally agreed that approximately 
350,000 units are in warehouses here waiting to be purchased at prices below 
the cost of production. Already most producers are on the ropes; they have 
borrowed on these stocks to stay in production since December 1, 1956. 

What has been done cannot be completely repaired even though the Govern- 
ment were to have a change of heart tomorrow. Most of us are silently very 
eee the whole matter. We felt we were led out on a limb and had it_ 
cut off. 

However, looking forward, what we need is a realistic tariff policy—one that. 
will protect us similar to the proposal for the lead-zine producers. Eight dollars 
a unit tariff protection is not nearly enough, especially when we see today Korea 
dumping for $11 to $13 per unit. I would suggest that to the present lead-zine 
bill be added a similar measure for tungsten which would place a tariff of $16 per 
unit when prices drop to $16, and that this should be reduced to $8 when the price 
of foreign tungsten was $24 per short ton unit. This won’t protect everybody, 
‘ but it would let a domestic industry survive. 

Best regards, 
R. G. Suuiivan, Vice President. 
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— producer in operation in Montana? 

r. Matoney. I think he should have added Montana. There 
are probably a couple left, Senator, in the West. There are not very 
many today. And of course minerals engineering, as I would like 
to comment very briefly, have a high-grade deposit. They have two 
deposits. Their old operation was close to Dillon, Mont., and they 
erected a mill and were producing under Government contract with it. 

Then they made this other discovery up in what we call the Wise 
River country, in another mining district, which runs in excess of 
¥ ercent, Senator. That is the reason that they are operating. And 

en finally they could not believe for several months that the author- 
ized program, the authorized minerals purchased for the tungsten 
program, would be shut off, they shut down their Dillon operations, 
and they are doing like any producer that is still operating today, 
and I think I can say in most any mineral. 

That is cutting the high grade, which means shortening the life, 
shortening the minerals resources of the country, because when they 
do that, looking toward the long-term future, when their high grade 
is gone, their costs will be such that they possibly could not operate 
the low grade properties. 

Senator Braue. What he is saying here is that where the price of 
tungsten in the world market is $24, which is the peril point, you had 
a tariff of $8, and when it drops down to as low as $16, you add a 
tariff of $16. 

Mr. Mauoney. Yes, his. idea was to hold the peril point at $32 
instead of saying a dollar for each decrease, establish the peril aa: 
and hold to it. And that same idea could apply to any mineral. 

Senator Braue (presiding). Thank you very much, Mr. Maloney. 

Senator Malone? 

Senator Matong. Mr. Maloney, I am glad to see you here and glad. 
to have you give your testimony. 

You talk a lot about a peril point. What is a peril point? 

Mr. Mauoney. Since the subject of the tariffs has come up, a peril 
point, to me, would be the lowest possible minimum price for a mineral 
that the industry could break even on, and possibly make some profit 
and possibly not. Because to go into where the peril points are dis- 
cussed, we have had some peril points on lead set at 18 cents, and 
other peril points at 17 cents. It is not too great a variation, but the 
1-cent variation might be profit differential. 

Senator Matonz. Now, for your information—lI have said this on 
the Senate floor—the peril point was the greatest hoax ever perpe- 
trated on a miner or any other industry, simply because when you 
accept a peril point, that would mean that is where the tariff ought to 
be. Below that amount, or below a certain fixed price, the industry 
would be in danger. That is the peril-point theory. 

But when you fix a peril point, and then make a 3-year contract, 
or extend for 3 years, like they do in Geneva, and make a multi- 
lateral trade agreement based on it, and all sign it, it is good for 3 
years. Then the chief competing nations in copper, tungsten, man- 
ganese, and others, the next day nullify that peril point by siniply 
adjusting or manipulatin the price of their currency in terms of the 
dollar and other manipulations, so that the next day it can be en- 
tirely out of line. Because, by manipulating prices, they lower their 
own wages. So that raises ‘the peril point. 





The Cnarrman. Now, did this letter say that this is the only 
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And so with the escape clause. Maybe one out of 25 has escaped, 

no matter what kind of showing they make. But still, the terms 
“escape clause” and “peril point,” and all these other slogans, get 

started. 

Now, do you know when our present legislation expires on the free 
trade on copper? 

Mr. Matonry. I am not sure. 

Senator Matone. I would like to determine that. 

Mr. Repwrne. Senator, it terminates June 30, 1958. 

Senator Martone, In 1934, nobody had ever heard of the peril point 
up to then, or the dollar shortage, or 15 or 20 more of these things 
they used to sell the public. They found very enticing srbehiabeal 
trade.”” There was no such a thing, never was, and there never was 
intended to be. But it sold the 1934 trade agreements to the country, 
which are now manipulated in Geneva with all these competitive 
foreign nations regulating the foreign trade of this Nation, as you 
know. That blows up next June if we do not extend it. If we do, 

‘we are extending the net. 

Now, talking about copper, for example, I have owed the exten- 
sion of that copper manipulation every time it comes up, but I got 

very little help, even from your people out there. I think if you did 
not support it, at least you did not oppose it. And that included the 
last tire. T think it expires next year. 

Now, what it said was that in 1934 there is a 4-cent excise tax on 
copper. Do youremember? Then it comes under this free trade, the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act, the so-called Reciprocal Trade Act, to 
give the administration the right to cut it £0 percent. And they did 
cut it 50 percent, which made it 2 cents in 1948. It is now actually 
1.9 cents. 

Senator Matone. And then they fixed the price of 24 cents as the 
peril point. 

Well, inflation continues. And inflation lowers the fixed charge, 
just the same as if you actually lower it. You understand that it does 
that. 

Mr. Matonry. Yes. 

Senator Matone. So there was a great to-do that the 2-cent tariff 
made a $40 a ton cost that the consumer had to bear. Do you 
remember that? 

Mr. Matoney. Yes. 

Senator Martone. Well, then after this thing had been extended the 
last time, which was simply a hoax on the copper miner, copper went 
to 55 cents. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Matoney. Yes. : 

Senator Matonr. Well, 55 cents above 24 cents is 31 cents. I 
have not figured out how much a ton that is on copper, but it has very 
little to do with 2 cents or 4 cents for the amount of tariff that you 
would need to stay in business. I expect that would be about $6 a 
ton, I guess. But it is ridiculous to have such an operation. 

Now let me ask you: You talk about your people hanging on by 
an eyebrow. I think you are lucky to be in business at all now, with 
24 years of this business around your neck, but if you had a principle 
established by Congress of fair and reasonable competition, that is, 
either a price fixed that would make the difference in the labor cost 
and the cost of doing business here, including paying the taxes, which 

92903—57—pt. 2——7 
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the local producers:have to pay and the foreign do not, or a tariff fixed 
to make that difference adjustable to continually make that differ- 
ence—and that; was the policy of Congress—you would not need any 
special legislation; would you? 

Mr. Matonny. No. You would have a variable factor in there 
that would keep, as your cost of production or your cost of operation 
went up—you would cause it to be variable. 

Senator Matonz. Well, that is the principle that was established. 
The 1935 Tariff Act provided for that, section 351, I believe, where it 
says specifically that the Tariff Commission was an agent of Congress, 
and it was turned over to them; that they should determine on their 
own motion or request of Congress or anyone at any time the difference 
in the cost of producing an article here and a like or similar article in 
the chief competing foreign nation, and recommend that as the tariff. 

Well, that is what you need; is it not? 

Mr. Mauoney. I suppose in some ways some of the ideas advanced 
here refer to that as the sliding scale. 

Senator Matone. This does not.conform to it at all. 

Mr. Matonny. It may not be sufficient. 

Senator Matonez. Well, this does not conform to it. In that act 
there is nothing about when a price reaches a certain point. It simply 
had a duty on it, and it was raised or lowered to make fair and reason- 
able competition with the chief competing nation. That is what you 
need, is it not? 

Mr. Mauoney. We do need something to make for fair competition 
with foreign nations that are dumping on us, because that is why we 
are shutting down now, or curtailing instead of shutting down. We 
have. curtailed extensively to date, and will continue that, and it will 
reach the shut-down stage if things keep going as they are.. Many 
of the mines have shut down. 

Senator Martone. Since 1934, you had this provision, that the 
_ administration could lower 50 percent, which they did in most cases, 
and then another bill gave them another 50 percent lower, of which 
they took advantage in-:many cases. Now there is a 15 percent, as 
passed in 1955, where they can continue to lower everything 15 per- 
cent, 5 percent a year. 

In 1947, they transferred that authouiax to Geneva and the foreign 
nations, of which we are one, under GATT, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, and since that time they have been engaged 
continually in connection with our tariffs through multilateral agree- 
ments. They go for 3 years without interruption, unless our execu- 
tives should serve notice, 6 months’ notice, and then you can get 
out of it. 

Now, that has been the policy for that long. Since that time, 
we have been enmeshed like a spider web in special legislation, people 
like you coming in and begging to be allowed to live another 6 months 
or another year. Now, we should have a principle adopted. 

I want to call your attention to this. I do not know whether you 
are familiar with it. Little has been said about it. te are holding 
a hearing here which includes S. 34 as well as S. 2375. All that 
would do would be to return 17 or 18 minerals to the Tariff Com- 
mission, an agent of Congress, taking it away from Geneva, and let 
them do exactly that, just determine at all times what that difference 
is, and that would be the tariff unless Congress within 60 or 90 days 
nullified the rule. 


| 
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So I would like for you to study that and add anything to your 
statement here that you want to add, 


Now, little more can be said. What do you consider the best stock-— 


pile in this country? 

Would you not consider a going concern mining industry that pro- 
duced what you needed each year about the best stockpile? 

Mr. Matonry. Yes. To or your mines so that they could 
operate on a continous operation. Because the idea of closing a mine 
down does not mean that it is like closing down a store, where you 
can operate it or open it up on a certain date. You may require a 
year to 3 years to resume operations, and maybe you will have to dig 
a new mine or make a new mine. 

Senator Matong. You generally have to dewater. 

Mr. Matonry. Yes. 

Senator Matonr. Now, when you have a continuous going concern 
operation where you are making some kind of a profit, is it the record 
of private operations that they do their own exploration to keep in 
business? ' 

Mr. Matonry. They always have a certain exploratory program 
running simultaneously with their producing program for exploration. 

Senator Matonr. Now, as a matter of fact, then, if we had a prin- 
ciple established by Congress so that you could stay in business, do 
you need any money from the Government for exploration except to 
continue the geological mapping that should be done? Do you need 
any borrowed money from the Government, if you have a going concern 
operation? 

Mr. Matonry. No. Of course, we would want a continuation of 
certain research work by the Bureau of Mines, and so forth. 

Senator Matong. I think that is the field of the Government, to 
do research work with new uses and for better milling and so on, and 
to do the geological mapping and to make the reports on certain areas, 
as they have been doing for 30 or 40 years. And that is all you 
need out of the Government, if you have a policy established by the 
Government on fair and reasonable competition. 

Now, would you consider it a subsidy if you had a tariff or fixed 
permits that only made up the difference in the wages and the cost of 
doing business between here and the chief competing country? 

Mr. Matonry. That would be only establishing, as you said a while 
ago, fair competitive conditions. 

Senator MatLonr. But some of our people feel that is a subsidy you 
are after. 

Now, if you had to go above that, you could logically call it a 
subsidy. 

Mr. Matoney. Yes. 

Senator Matone. I want to call attention to what started all this 
business, and the reason you got back into some of it. 

In 1943 a bill was introduced and finally passed called Public Law 
306. It included tungsten, asbestos, chrome, mica, and mercury. 
It was introduced by Congressman Aspinall, and it was passed, and 
everybody got back to business in these minerals. 

Then in 1955 it was vetoed. It was extended, but it was vetoed. 

In 1956 it was extended then, for the minerals in that group, adding 
one, fluorspar, that the committee on defense, whatever it. is called, 
at the White House, testified they could not buy themselves for stock- 
pile or for some other purposes. 
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So we depleted the minerals down to tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, . 
and columbium-tantalum. And then four different times the Senate 
provided the money to continue it, and four different times it was 
turned down by the House. So that is about the reason that tungsten 
is in the position it is in now, and several other minerals. 

I think you have made a good witness, and I think the chief fight in 
this whole business right now—and as it was in 1934, but not recog- 
nized generally, is between the working men of America and the small 
investor, defined as the investor who does not go to foreign countries, 
and the international actual and potential investors that take the 
American workers, 5 or 10 percent of them, over to train the other 
workers, and take the American machinery and put it in to ship the 
stuff back here. 

Do you think that sizes it up? 

Mr. Matoney. I do not think you have left anything out, certainly. 

Senator Matone. Your working men are the first to suffer, are 
they not? ’ 

Mr. Matoney. Always, in a case of a shutdown or curtailment, 
they are thrown off. Of course, I did not go into the relief rolls there 
that are coming or the unemployment compensation figures that are 
coming, because there was accelerated so rapidly in July the applica- 
tions for unemployment to five times over any comparative period 
for years. 

Senator Matone. As a matter of fact, Mr. Maloney, without con- 
sidering the unemployment insurance, by keeping these men in busi- 
ness by only fixing a price or a duty that fixes that difference in cost, 
as already outlined—then the income tax, the taxes we collect, indus- 
trial insurance, social insurance, and everything collected in this 
country overcomes the difference in the price of materials sold to 
this country; does it not? 

Mr. Matoney. Yes. 

Senator Matone. And then another point. 

It is the record of all the production in the country, whether it is 
textiles or minerals, that when the foreign competition puts the 
domestic producer out of business, they raise the price to what the 
traffic will bear, and the customer does not get it anyway. 

Have you noticed it? Is that about the record? 

Mr. Matonry. Yes. 

Senator Braue. Thank you very much. 

Senator Watkins? 

Senator Warkins. I wanted to interject for just.a moment a very 
short statement, because I have to leave. 

Senator Brste. We would be very happy to have you do it. 

If you will just remain here, Mr. Maloney, I think Senator Allott 
has some questions. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make it clear that 12 
' Senators are cosponsors of S. 2375, now under consideration by this 
committee. The names of the additional sponsors have been entered 
into the Congressional Record, and they will be included on the bill 
when it is reported out by this committee. 
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However, I wish this record to show the names of the bill’s sponsors, 
several of whom are members of this committee, so I will read the 
entire list of sponsors at this time: 

Senators Allott, Bennett, Bible, Carlson, Church, Goldwater, 
Knowland, Kuchel, Magnuson, Malone, Murray, and Watkins. 

I greatly appreciate this expression of widespread and bipartisan 
support of this legislation, and I feel sure that if such support is eon- 
tinued here in the Congress to implement the active interest in the 
administration, we can be successful in passing the first comprehensive 
long-range minerals policy legislation this session. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another matter that I think is of interest 
‘to this committee, because it is a part of the long-range mineral 
program. 

I wish to interject into this hearing this morning a report received 
today on another bill, S. 2376, the second of two multisponsored bills 
to implement the administration’s long-range minerals policy. 

This report to the Senate Finance Committee is introduced because 
it concerns the views of the State Department on the first Cabinet- 
approved legislative proposal in the last quarter century to provide 
for import protection for a domestic minerals industry. 

The report gives State Department approval to enactment of 
S. 2376, the lead-zine import tax bill now under consideration by the 
Senate’ Finance Committee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The letter is not, only of interest to supporters of the domestic 
minerals industry, but it also is brief, so, with the chairman’s permis- 
sion, 1 will read it into the record at this time. 


Senator Binte. That may be done, sir. 
Senator Warxrns. It is addressed to Hon. Harry F. Byrd, chairman 
of the Committee on Finance. 


Dear SENATOR Byron: I refer to your letter of June 28, 1957, transmitting for 
the views of the Department of State a copy of S. 2376, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose taxes on lead and zine. 

The Department of State participated in the interagency discussions leading to 
the preparation of the proposed legislation on excise taxes on imports of lead and 
zinc embodied in 8. 2376. The Department, therefore, favors the enactment of 
this legislation. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun 8S. Hoeuianp IT, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 
(For the Secretary of State). 


I thought it would be of great interest to this committee, because 
it is a part of the long-range minerals program, and it is the first time 
for a long while we have had State Department approval of anything 
approaching this type of legislation. 

Senator Braue. I thank you for your statement. 

Senator Allott. 

Senator Attorr. Mr. Maloney, I do not have a copy of your state- 
ment. I could not hear all of it. And I do not propose to go into 
such fundamental questions as what happens to a mine when it is 
closed down. But I would like to take one thing that I heard you 
mention and explore it with you. 
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You said that you objected to that part of the bill which calls for 
help from the Government because it would, in-effect, require a mine 
owner to sign—what you said I believe was a pauper’s oath. 

Now, I wish you would tell me what you think as to the matter of 
under what circumstances a miner shoukt be able to get money from 
the Government. 

Mr. Matoney. I think a previous witness, Mr. Williston, went 
into that in detail. : 

In other words, if a man is operating a mine, or if he wants to 
operate a mine, and has no credit or resources, and has to so state, 
how is that operator going to develop a mine even though he does 
find some ore? That is the problem that occurs to me. 

Senator Attorr. You said this in your statement: 

Take the section dealing with Government participation in exploration. Under 
its provisions, for a company or individual to obtain assistance it would be 
necessary to file a virtual pauper’s oath. ’ 


Then you continue: 


Now what kind of a way is that to go about taking an inventory of the Nation’s 
mineral resources for national security purposes? 
I am asking you under what circumstances you think this should 
be done, that you should get money from the Government for explora- 
tion purposes. 
| 
| 
i 





Mr. Matonry. Well, if you have to take an oath that you have no 
credit, no resources whatsoever, you are not in any position to start 
mining, unless you are mining as a lone prospector. 

Now, in the old days, they would grubstake a prospector, that is, 
somebody with a little money would put it up against a prospector’s 
labor, and they would go ahead and work without any contract except 
a split in the products. If ore was then developed, there would be an 
understanding that the man with the finances would provide additional 
funds to develop the ore body. 

So the idea of helping is all right, but I believe it must be carried 
further and not so strenuously put. Let’s put it that way. 

I am not opposed to the idea of helping. 

Senator ALLorr. Your bill provides that the Secretary, under title I, 
is authorized to enter into exploration contracts with individuals, 
partnerships, or corporations which shall provide for such Federal 
financial participation as deemed in the national interest. And then 
it goes on and provides for the circumstances, and then it goes on and 
says, on page 4, that no funds shall be made available under this title 
unless the applicant shall certify that he is unable to finance the pro- 
posed exploration activities, and that funds from commercial sources 
are unavailable on reasonable terms. 

Now, that is substantially the same wordage that is in the Bankhead- 
Jones Act with relation to all farm credit. Those are substantially the 
same words that are in the Small Business Act with respect to small 
business activities. 

Now, do you think that mining should be separated from the classifi- 
cation for assistance that. is provided for other segments of our 
economy? , 

Do you think a man, because he is a miner, should be able to say to 
the Government, “I want to explore this thing. The Government 
should finance it’’? 
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Mr. Matonry. No, I don’t; only a reasonable participation. 

Senator AnLorr. Well, where do you think the line should be 
drawn? ¢ 

Mr. Matoney. You cannot outline a mining program with any 
degree of certainty, because you can only see as far into the ground as 
the part of the ground that is exposed, whether it be the top of the 
hill or whatever it is. 

Now, you do not know what conditions you will encounter when you 
start sinking; nor can you estimate what your expenses are going to be 
unless you are a large corporation today and have the money to com- 
pletely drill, explore and do development work ahead of time to know 
where you are. 

I do not think you can make a comparison between operating a 
‘mine or developing an ordinary business enterprise. 

Senator Atiorr. We are not talking about developing a mine. 
We are talking about exploration activities. And I would like to 
get back to your statement in which you say that you object to filing 
a virtual pauper’s oath. 

Well, it is not quite that, and we have objected to that term. But 
those of us who are interested in the West and in the development of 
mines—it does not do any good, either, to come in here with a state- 
ment of this sort which is not based on practicality. And the prac- 
ticality of the situation is that in SBA, to use two outstanding examples 
in farm credit, financing by the Government agencies is not available 
in any instance until that person has exhausted his ability to get money 
through private or cooperative lending institutions. 

Now, { would like for you to tell me why that should be waived in 
the situation of exploration. 

Mr. Matonry. A man may have several thousand dollars, which 
he needs for developing an ore body. He has a certain program out- 
lined. Therefore, he cannot say that he has-no resources, as he can 
then match funds with the Government, as is the case under the 
present DMEA. 

Senator AtLtorr. Well, let us assume that some money he has on 
hand is going to be eaten up before he can possibly put his mine into 
production and get any back. He is certainly, under those circum- 
stances, able to certify, not swear under oath, but he is certainly able — 
to certify, that he is unable to finance the proposed exploration, 
because it is obvious that he has got to put that much into his mine 
before he can expect to get anything out of it. | — 

Mr. Matonry. That is why I was wondering, with the wording as 
now used, if a man had raised a certain small capital to go ahead on 
a certain program where he had some orders. Say it is rather low 
grade. Now, in one mine, in one case, he might have $2,500. In 
another case he might have only $500. 

Now, the minute he certifies, as I understand the wordage—and if 
I am wrong I stand to be corrected—he could not say he had no 
finances. He has some finances to do whatever he originally intended 
to do. 

Senator Attorr. That is not what the act says. 

The act says that he is unable to finance the exploration activity, 
the proposed exploration activity. Now, what I am trying to get at 
is, should the whole policy of the Federal Government of the past 15 
or 20 years be overturned in this situation? 
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Mr. Matonry. Not the entire policy, no, and in the case of DMEA 
it is not the policy now, nor has it been for several years. 

Senator ALLorr. Because that has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment and all lending agencies that I am aware of. 

Mr. Matonry. But not of the Defense Mineral Exploration 
Administration. 

Senator Brsie. Of course, this is a.participating program. I think 
that is inherent in the act itself. And the mere fact that you do not 
have enough money to complete the development, though you might 
have some, would not prevent you from securing the loan, as I under- 
stand it. You could still go ea and get a loan. 

Mr. Matoney. If you could still get a loan and have certain money 
and capital at hand, if that were written in as a safeguard, under 
certain types of conditions I think it would be satisfactory. 

Senator Brste. Of course, sections 101 and 102, read together, 
make it very clear that this is a program of assistance for development 
and exploration and to provide Federal financial assistance on a 
participating basis fer that purpose, Mr. Maloney. 

So I think the point the Senator from Colorado makes is really very 
well taken. I do not think subsection (e) of section 102 can be read 
to say that you in effect have to file a pauper’s oath in order to get a 
loan. Certainly that would not be my intention, and I do not think 
that would be the intention of the committee. 

Mr. Matoney. Then under those certain conditions, the wording i is 
strong that I used. But I did it to save a lot of other wordage, and it 
is relatively true. 

Senator ALLorr. That i is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Matone. I guess, Mr. Maloney, if we continue the policy 
we have had for 24 years, you will not have much trouble meeting 
eee specifications anyhow, will you? 

eae No. I think it will be all over with, 

eerciaee Matone. Unfortunately, I guess, some of us have lived 
through the period of mining when you could get a grubstake. 
Because all you had to do was to find something of a certain grade, 
and you were in business. 

Now, that does not prevail, does it? 

So, as a matter of fact, no private person will put up money for a 

ubstake. It has been quite a while since you have known of any- 

ody doing that. 

Mr. Matonry. Yes. 

Senator Matonz. But what we used to do—someone would say to 
a@ man in a grocery business, a well-known prospector, ““Now, I am 
going out here and spend my time anyhow, and if you will buy the 
beans and the bacon, we are partners.”’ That is about the way it was 
done. Nothing in writing. 

Mr. Matonry. No; no writing. 

Senator Matong. But everybody knew out there up until 1944 or 
1947, when this operation started, that if you found a prospect that 
had reasonable expectancy of spreading out and holding the grade of 
one-half of 1 percent tungsten, you were in business, were you not? 

Mr. Matonry. Yes. 

Senator Matong. Now you have no such expectancy, and that goes 
for all other minerals, does it not? 

Mr. Matoney. That is right. 
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Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Mr. Malone. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, Senator Malone a few minutes ago 
asked about the copper tax. I think I should make a little explana- 
tion before we put it in the record, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bratz. Certainly. Proceed. 

Mr. Repwine. The 72d Congress, Ist session, Senator Malone, 
imposed the 4-cent import tax on copper. 

Senator Matonre. What year was that? 

Mr. Repwine. 1932, sir. 

Then in 1951, there was a suspension of it. 

Senator Matone. First there was a 50-percent lowering of the tariff. 

Mr. Repwine. I will get to that in just a moment, if 1 may, please. 

That is, if the price fell below 24 cents, the 4 cents tax was imposed. 

Under the 1942 Trade Agreements Act amending the Tariff Act of 
1930, the President was authorized to modify existing duties and im- 
port restrictions, but by not more than 50 percent increase or decrease. 

Then in 1948, under the first GATT at Geneva, the tax was reduced 
by the full 50 percent, namely, to 2 cents a pound. 

Senator Matony. That was in a multilateral agreement? 

Mr. Repwinz. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Matony. By whatever number of nations were then mem- 
bers of the Geneva operation, operating under GATT. 

Mr. Repwinez. That is correct. 

Then, under the act of June 21, 1955, known as the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955, there was set up a complicated formula 
by which the President could reduce the rate still further. And under 
this authority, the second GATT in Geneva in 1956, the tax rates on 
copper were reduced by a sliding scale as follows: 

It was reduced to 1.9 cents until June 29, 1957, just passed. On 
June 30, 1957, it was reduced to 1.8 cents, and on June 30, 1958, it 
will be reduced to 1.7 cents. 

Senator Brsie. Cents or percent? 

Mr. Repwins. Cents per pound. 


Senator Matone. Does that figure out that 5 percent reduction per 


year that was allowed in 1955? 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, sir. 
’ Now, if a peril point is reached, this is apparently the opinion of all 
attorneys involved that have tried to interpret this, Senator. If the 
peril point is reached, of 24 cents, despite our GATT agreement, 
through some escape clause in our GATT agreement, it will go to the 
full 2 cents. 

Senator Matone. Well, that is special legislation: Now, when was 


- that special legislation to write off the tariff when it reached 24 cents 


and put it back on when it went below? That was a special act. 
When was that first passed? 

Mr. Repwine. Just a moment. That was in 1951. 

Senator Matone. It was written off entirely then until it went down 


‘below 24 cents, and then went back on. 


Mr. Mauoney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matonr. That was a special act. Now, when was it ex- 
tended? ~ 

It was only for 2 years, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Repwine. It was first passed in 1951, extended in 1953 for a 
2-year period, and extended again in 1955 to terminate on June 30, 
1958, : 
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Senator Matonz. When was that first passed? 

Mr. Raepwine. It was first passed in 1951. 

Senator Matons. And for how long? 

Mr. Repwins. Two years. 

Senator Matons. And then it was extended for how long? In 1953? 

Mr. Repwine. For 2 more years. 
en, Matone. That was to 1955. For how long was it extended 
then‘ 

Mr. Repwine. To June 30, 1958. 

Senator Martone. It is coming again, as sure as God made little 

een apples. And that means it does not mean a thing on earth 

ecause with a breakeven point in Ely and Kennicott and with Ana- 
conda, and the breakeven point in Utah and a breakeven point in 
Butte, it is all, I understand, around 30 or 31 cents. So the whole 
thing is meaningless, due to this manipulation of currency and infla- 
tion, just as I have tried to explain. 

Then if we do not extend the 1934 Trade Agreements Act next 
year in June, we just take it away from Geneva automatically, if we 
do not pass anything next year, and it goes back to the Tariff Com- 
mission, an agent of Congress, and they will fix that tariff on copper 
and all the other minerals on the basis of fair and reasonable’ com- 
petition. ' 

If it is 2 cents or 5 cents or whatever it is, that would be right; 
would it not? Is that not what everybody is testifying they want? 

Mr. Repwine. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Matong. The extension of the Trade Agreements Act in 
1955 was for 3 years, to 1958. But my whole point, Mr. Chairman, 
is that we are in this mess, this spider web, where nobody can find 
his way out, by special legislation, in view of adopting a trade act in 
the first place and leaving it to the President rather than the Congress, 
and then the President leaves it to Geneva, and there are 34 nations 
all competitive to us in one or more of these products. So you just 
can’t win. You can’t win with special legislation. Ten minutes after 
it is passed, it will be nullified by manipulation. _ 

One of the greatest things in legislation: We have new Senators 
coming in all the time. I -was new myself in 1944. And nobody 
looks up the record. Ali they are trying to do is to put a little mud 
in the hole and stop it up and let them live for 1 more month or 1 more 

‘year and we are just getting worse all the time. 

Senator Brsie. Thank you. 

I see we have the Delegate from Alaska here. 

Bob, we are glad to welcome you to this committee and have you 
make whatever presentation you care to. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the Delegate is 
going to introduce a witness from Alaska; and in view of the fact that 
Congressman Ullman is also a witness, if the Delegate would not mind, 
inasmuch ‘as Delegate Bartlett is going to be followed by this other 
party, maybe we could hear Congressman Uliman first. 

Senator Braue. I have no objection to doing that. 

. Weare very happy to have you with us, Congressman Ullman. Is 
that agreeable with you, Mr. Delegate? 

Delegate Bartuerr. Surely. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Representative UttmMan. I appreciate very much the courtesy of 
the Delegate from Alaska. I will just be a few minutes. 

My district is the Second in Oregon, which is the eastern Oregon 
area. It comprises a very fine potential mining district. 

Senator Brste. You may proceed. 

Representative ULLMAN. I greatly appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you this morning. The legislation which the subcom- 
mittee is considering is of great importance to the distriet which I 
represent and, of course, is of great importance to the Nation as a 
whole because of our current defense program. 

Mr. Chairman, for some time now domestic mineral producers 
have been awaiting the announcement of the administration’s long- 
range minerals policy. As the representative of a congressional 
district which is vitally concerned over the long-range-minerals pro- 
gram, I must confess that | was greatly disappointed with the program 
which was submitted by Secretary Seaton and which has been incor- 
porated in S. 2375. I feel it is an unrealistic program and that it 
would fail to accomplish its goal. In my opinion, the program will 
not— 
stimulate exploration for minerals * * * to assure the continuation of production 
of certain essential minerals within the United States, its territories and possessions. 

Adoption of the administration’s long-range minerals policy would 
mean that the mercury miners would revert to their prewar status. 
It would mean that chrome miners would be offered a bonus far below 
their mining costs. It would make the small but vital nickel mining 
industry dependent upon special Government contracts. Such pro- 
visions, I sincerely believe, are unrealistic and would severely 


hamper the continued growth of our domestic mining industry. 


I would like to draw particular attention to the effect of the pro- 
visions of S. 2375 on continued production of domestic chromite. 
I know there is no need to dwell on the importance of this mineral 
before the members of this committee. Its high strategic value is 
well known. However, I do think it important to point out the fact 
that the United States is at present almost entirely dependent upon 
foreign supplies for this mineral. However, some progress has been 
made in the development of domestic supplies. 

In 1953, approximately 97 percent of our supply came from foreign 
sources. Last year this figure dropped to 93 percent. Certainly a 
return to greater dependence on foreign producers, at a time when the 
cold war is still very much with us, would be foolhardy. Yet this is 
exactly what adoption of the administration’s program would mean. 

The present domestic purchase program which was authorized by 
Public law 206, 83d Congress, will expire June 30, 1959. I think 
the operation of that program discloses many features which merit 
its continuation. It provides a price of $110 per long ton for domes- 
tically produced chrome. At such a price, American producers have 
been able to compete with foreign producers. hen 

The suggested administration policy, however, would severely’ 
curtail the present program. It would provide a $21 subsidy for the 
domestic producer. Mr. Chairman, I must confess that I am some- 
what at a loss as to just how the $21 subsidy program would operate. 
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However, I think wg must assume that this $21 figure would be 
added to the world price for comparable chromite. At the present 
time the most closely comparable foreign produced chromite would be 
Turkish ore, which at present is quoted as follows: 46.0 percent 
Cr,03;, 3 to 1 ratio, $54 to $56. Adding the $21 subsidy to this world 
price would mean that the domestic producer would receive approxi- 
mately $75 per long ton. This is substantially below the cost of 
mining and would result in instant death to an overwhelming portion 
of domestic chrome production. 

I think the only realistic approach to the problem of domestic 

roduction is the adoption of a program similar to that which is now 
in effect. Certainly our defense needs are such that we could not 
tolerate the demise of this industry. 

Briefly I also wish to comment on the administration’s proposed 
program for domestic mercury production. Due to international 
conditions and to manipulation of the market by foreign producers, 
domestic production has proved to -be erratic. I think the present 
floor plan has much to commend it, for it has deterred these dis- 
astrous price manipulations. [ also ‘wish to point out that it has 
deterred price manipulations at no cost whatsoever to the Govern- 
ment. If we end the floor plan program as the administration 
suggests, we would place the mercury miner in his prewar position. 
He would once again be at the mercy of the foreign controlled market. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the members of this committee are fully 


aware of the tenuous state of domestic mining in this country. Ore. 


producers have consistently been at the mercy of foreign mines, which 

ay their workers fantastically low wages. I know from firsthand 
information that the miners in the district which I represent have 
barely been able to keep their heads above water, and, of course, 
many have not been able to do that. The high cost of mining, plus 
high fr eight rates, have indeed made it difficult for the development of 
a stable mining industry in the West. We cannot afford to lose the 
foothold which we have gained. Yet such would be the inevitable 
result of the adoption of the administration’s long-range mineral 
program. : 

I again want to thank the members of this committee for your 
kind attention to my brief remarks this morning. I know how assidu- 
ous the members of the Territorial and Insular Affairs Committee 
have been in their dedicated efforts to preserve the domestic mining 
industry, especially the subcommittee chairman and the committee 
chairman of this committee. Consequently, I am certain that you 
will give full consideration to the problems of domestic producers 
before a long-range program is adopted. 

In closing, I would like to draw your attention to the program which 
the Oregon State Board of Geology and Mineral Industries has sub- 


mitted. I! think you will find this program of great help, and I highly . 


recommend it. 

Senator Biste. That has been made a part of the record, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Senator Malone. 

Senator Matong. Congressman Ullman, I think you have made a 
very fine statement here. 

ow many miners do you have, roughly, in the chrome industry? 

Representative Uttman. We have in the central Oregon area a@ 

rather large deposit of chrome ore—or deposits, I should say. 
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Now, I would say there are probably a dozen mines in operation. 
There are many more, a hundred pa mines, that even under the 
resent program have not been able to get the financing to get going. 
hat is the largest chrome area in my district. And then across the 
mountains in Grants Pass, where the stockpile has been located, there 
are additional deposits of chrome ore. 
Senator Matone. Now, is there a tariff at all on chrome ore? 
Representative ULuman. You are asking me a question that cer- 
tainly the staff is in much better condition to answer. 
Senator Braue. The answer is that there is not a tariff on chrome. 
Mr. Repwine. On ore. On manufactured products, yes. 


Senator Matone. On manufactured products, but not on the raw - 


ore. 

Mr. Repwine. That is right, sir. 

Senator Matonr. How about mercury? 

You can supply that for the record and not take the time now. 

But I would like to have you supply for the record what the tariff 
was in 1932 and 1934, and what it now is, and what difference has 
been made in it. . 

Now, in your observation of the mining business in Oregon, you 
have been indicating that what you need is either a fixed price or a 
duty or something to make up the difference in the cost of doing 
business in a foreign competitive situation and in Oregon. 

Representative ULtMan. That is right, Senator. be 

Senator Matone. And if you had that difference, do you feel that 
would keep you in business? 

Representative Utiman. If we had that difference, that would keep 
us in business. 

Senator, I have the information just handed to me regarding the 
John Day chrome ore deposits and there are approximately 220,000 


‘tons of ore in that area. 


Senator Attorr: May I inquire: Do you mean annual production? 

Representative ULtman. We have the deposits in the Iron King 
Chambers and dry camp deposits as indicated, and the total known 
reserves in the district are approximately 220,000 tons. 

Senator Brsie. That is the estimated tonnage reserves?’ 

Representative ULtmMan. That is right. 

Senator Matone. You may not be in the mining business. I at 
one time made a report on all of the mining deposits in your area—as 
a matter of fact, in the 11 Western States. And the peculiarity of 
chromite is, is it not, that it occurs in pods. And miners know that 
when you run.out of one pod, if you just keep digging, you will find a 
stringer, and even if you do not find a stringer you will find another 
pod. And they continue to do that, providing there is a profit in the 
business. That is.right, is it? . 

Representative UtnMan. That is my understanding. I am not a 
miner. Youarecorrect. But from my conversations with the miners, 
that is certainly a correct statement. 

Senator Matone. I am:trying to help you. 

Now, the situation is, then, that what you lack to encourage this 
development is a continuity to the protection or the fixed price. 

Representative ULuMAN. That is certainly a true statement, yes. 

Senator Matonr. And that of course is obtained for the last 24 
years. 
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and reasonable competition with your chief competitors, the chief 
competing nation in the production of chrome, which may be Turkey 
or any one of the nations that actually can produce almost unlimited 
amounts of chromite. 

Representative Uttman. That is what we need. 

Senator Matone. You need the difference in the wages. What do 
you pay out there in Oregon, generally speaking, just roughly? 

Representative Utnman. For labor, out in the mines? 

Senator Matong. Yes. Of course, it varies. 

Representative Uniman. It varies. $2 to $3. 

Senator Matons. An hour? That would be about $15 or $17 or 
maybe $20 a day. 

Then there are many places in the chief competing countries, where 
they pay less in wages than we pay for each miner, for each worker, no 
matter what industry he is in, here, industrial insurance and social 
security. 

Representative UttmMan. That is right, certainly. 

Senator Matonr. They are even lower. So there is no chance of 
competition, if you are just thrown to the mercy of competition with 
foreign nations, with foreign low-wage labor. 

Now, this difference in the $21—that in your opinion, then, does 
not make up that difference in wages and the cost of doing business. 

Representative Uttman. Not by any means. 

Senator Matonn. You pay your taxes here, and they pay no 
American taxes. And we even have it arranged in most of these 
industries like oil and mining generally, that whatever taxes they 
pay to the foreigners is deducted from what they pay here. And it 
just happens that taxes are fixed in a foreign country. So that it 
just overbalances the taxes here, and so we do not collect anything. 

Now, another point that is very important—because the argument 
is that the consumer is entitled to the low price, the low-wage price. 
Therefore he benefits from it. Do you have any figures that show 
how the fluctuations of the price of chromite have continued over the 

ears! 
* Representative Utuman. I understand that there is a fluctuation. 
I do not have the figures. 
Senator Matone. I will tell you roughly that the mercury price—I 


was erate ene to the Senate Military Affairs Committee . 


during World War II, and it went up to $375 a flask, and then when 
the war was over it went down to a point where our people were out 
of business again. That is roughly true of chromite; isn’t it? 

Representative ULuman. And our domestic people cannot stay in 
business under that circumstance. 

Senator Martone. But when you are out of business, it goes up to 
what the traffic will bear, so that the consumer does not benefit. 

Representative ULuman. That is right. 

Senator Matoneg. So that argument is out the window. What 
you really need, and I suppose you heard the evidence in the ame 
which is on the record, that we had a policy of fair and reasonable 


competition up until 1934. That is roughly what the tariff duty was 
supposed to do, make up the difference. It was fixed awkwardly at 
times, sometimes too high, and sometimes too low. But the 1930 act 
put it in the hands of the Tariff Commission, where anything that 


Now, what you need, then, is something that would provide fair ° 
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there was a tariff on, they were supposed to adjust it to make up 
that difference and recommend it to be the duty of tariff. 

Now, in 1934 that was all nullified by the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, which is now 
operated in Geneva. In 1947 it was transferred there. So that they 
make these agreements among themselves, the multilateral trade 
agreements, under an act of Congress, as extended to June 1958. 

So you have no chance of getting any such protection. So there 
is no principle to the protection. Phat is the thing that you need; 
is it not? 

Representative Uriman. That is right, certainly. 

Senator Matoner. The only remedy for that is to stop the Office of 
Trade in connection with this passage this year, which was to stop 
the extension, and to stop the 1934 Trade Agreements Act next year. 
Then it would go back to the Tariff Commission to fix this duty. 

Representative Uttman. Well, that certainly would be one answer. 

Senator Martone. What is the other answer? 

ee temnet, Utiman. This is a complicated problem, and I wish 
I knew. : 

Senator Matoner. That is what makes it complicated; is it not? 
You have got et oe a principle. Now, you are a Congressman. 
You are going to have to face this thing next year. And advice is 
about worth what it costs, and this does not cost you anything, but 
I think you ought to look into it. 

Senator Brsiy. Senator Dworshak, did you have any questions of 
this witness? 

Senator Allott? 

Senator ALttotrr. No; except I would like to make a few figures a 
part of the record at this point. 

With respect to mercury, I think it is important to show that the 
production of mercury has gone up from 14,388 in 1948 to a maxi- - 
mum of 23,000 in 1956, and that the price per flask in 1948 was 
$76.49; in 1949, $79.46; in 1951, $199.10; in 1952, $193.03; and in 
1954, $264.39; and then in 1955, $290.35 and in 1956, $260, which 
shows a phenomenal increase over the fluctuation after the First 
World War. 

With. respect to chromite, I think it is important to note, to get 
the general picture of that, that the production is céntered primarily 
in Montana, which is 77 percent. California, Oregon, and Alaska 
provide only 23 percent. 

The mine shipments were $36.19 in 1948 and increased to $150,000 
in 1956, which is phenomenal. And the import sources of this, the 
people with whom we are competing, are the Philippines, 34 percent; 
Turkey, 23 percent; Union of South Africa, 21 percent; and all 
others, 22 percent. 

In the case of mercury, just to go back to our imports competition, 
which I think should be a part of the record here, the import competi- 
tion is Spain, 40 percent; Italy, 30 percent; Mexico, 20 percent; Yugo- 
slavia, Canada, and the rest of them, 10 percent. 

I thought this might, coming at this point in the record, add some- 
thing to it. 

Senator Matone. I think the figures recited by Senator Allott sub- 
stantiate the statement I made. It goes down as we go out of business 
and goes up when we get in business to put us out again. 
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Senator AtLorr. I might say in that respect that the Secretary 
particularly called attention in his statement to this committee that 
one of the main problems with respect to mercury had to do with the 
violent price fluctuations. 

Senater Martone. What I would have to say in that connection: 
I think the Senator has contributed greatly to this hearing by submit- 
ting the figures. If you had a duty or a tariff or a fixed price of any- 
where near the $250 that it goes to when you are out of business, you 
veer so far increase your production that it is just almost bey ond 

elie 

And it you had a principle on that basis, so that you would know 
when you have Se a certain grade of chromite you are in business, 
like we did for many years in tungsten. So I think all the evidence 
points to the fact that it is the lack of stability and the lack of a 
principle that makes it necessary for the Government then, or the Sen- 
ate or the House, to come in with all this special legislation and loan 
money to some prospector and try to keep him alive so that he can get 
beans to eat for another month or another year. But it is always 
running out on him, so that he cannot possibly go to any private - 
outfit and get any financ ing. 

Representative Unuiman. It is what we need more than anything 
else in our mining industry—stability. 

Senator Atuorr. I think it is important to point out that the price 
changes apparently—and this is according to the industry; he also 
testified to this—do not result in significant substitution of mercury 
or other products for mercury. It seems to be dependent on other 
factors. 

The absence of Government purchases would reduce mercury pro- 
duction an estimated 5 percent only. And the secretary also called 
attention to the fact that ‘the lower cost of mercury production in 
Spain and Italy, and maintaining domestic production in a market 
with widely fluctuating price, seemed to. be the main economic prob- 
lems touching the mercury imdustry.”’ 

Senator Bisie. Very happy to have those observations. 

Thank you, Congressman Ullman. 

Delegate Bartlett. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 








Delegate Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is E. L. Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska. And I want to 
apologize to the committee for not having a prepared statement. My 
remarks will be quite brief. 

I would respectfully urge the committee to incorporate in any legis- 
lation on this subject which may be favorably considered a provision 
for the stimulation of the domestic tin mining industry: And I know 
I need not, before this committee elaborate upon the reasons for that 
recommendation. 

I would merely point out S. 2648 of the 2d session of the 84th Con- 
gress, which was a bill favorably considered by this committee for 
that very purpose—a modest program, designed to include only 10,000 
long tons of newly mined metallic tin, and forming the basis for dis- 
covering the amount of domestic tin which we may possess at very 
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‘little cost to the Government or no cost at all, depending upon the 
prices in the world market. 

I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that the language in the bill referred 
to would be made a part of any long-range program which this com- 
mittee may endorse. 

Senator Atiorr. Which Congress was that? 

Delegate Bartierr. The 84th, 2d session. 

I might add that the price of tin today is $0.96, and it varies widely. 
And the price to be established under this bill reported by the com- 
mittee was $1.35 a pound for lode tin and $1.20 for placer tin. 

Senator Binue. Is there much tin in Alaska? 

Delegate BArrLerr. We do not know. The Geological Survey 
maintained that there is not very much. The miners say there is a 
lot. There has been no adequate opportunity to discover, and it was 
the sense of the committee that this bill, which was not enacted into 
law, would give the opportunity to make that essential discovery. 
I think personally that is the most important feature. That could be 
discovered as I say, at very little, or perhaps no cost to the Government. 

Next I want to support, endorse, and ratify everything Representa- 
tive Ullman said concerning chromite and mercury. I think the 
administration proposal for $21 per long dry ton for chromite is totally 
unrealistic and would not maintain the domestic industry. 

We have one producer, chromite producer, in Alaska now, and we 
have other potentials. We have in mercury production the only 
mine which to my knowledge is now working the year around in 
Alaska, a very substantial producer. But I think more adequate 
provisions: for both of those, chromite and mercury, are essential in 
Alaska and elsewhere if we are going to build up our domestic industry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I take great pleasure 
in introducing to you a man who was born in Alaska, who came here 
from Alaska to testify before you on this occasion, specifically regard- 
ing chromite.’ He is a partner in the Kenai Chrome Co. and has-a 
very good knowledge of the situation there, and his name is Mr. Karl 
Bachner. 

Senator Braue. Very happy to welcome you to the committee, 
Mr. Bachner. 


STATEMENT OF KARL A. BACHNER, PARTNER, KENAI CHROME 
CO., ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Bacuner. Thank you, Delegate Bartlett. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, by the time I return 
home, I will-have traveled the equivalent of almost a third of the way 
round the world for the privilege of representing an area of Alaska 
that currently presents the greatest potential of metallurgical grade 
chromite production on the North American Continent. I thank you, 
sir, for that privilege. 

My name is Karl Bachner and I live in Anchorage, Alaska. I am 
a partner in the Kenai Chrome Co. Other partners are Mr. Mike 
Seiler, and Mr. John Bachner, my father. This partnership represents 
an aggregate of 90 years’ residency in Alaska and over 50 years aggre- 
gate of ‘experience in the mining industry and related fields. My 
father entered the Territory by floating down the Yukon in 1910. 
Many years were spent in the early days’ gold fields. Mr. Seiler 
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entered the Territory in about 1935 and with the exception of inter- 
ruption during the war years has spent all of his time in the mining 
business. I was born in Fairbanks in 1927 and grew up at a time 
when it was impossible not to be exposed to the mining industry in 
one way or the other. Most of my experience has, of course, been. 
gained in the past 4 years. 

The Kenai Chrome.Co. was formed in 1953 to exploit the chrome 
reserves in the Star 4 claim in the Red Mountain area. This area is 
located near Seldovia, Alaska, and the Bureau of Mines and United 
States Geological Survey both contend that it contains the highest 
grade chromite deposits known on the North American Continent, 
and, insofar as we know, in the Western Hemisphere. 

During the years 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956, we developed aur 
plant, organization, and production to become the largest individual 
producer of high grade metallurgical chrome ore in the domestic field. 

During 1956 we delivered 7,000 tons of lump ore with an average 
analysis of 48 percent Cr,O, and a chrome to iron ratio of 2.85 to 1. 
I should like to point out here that, according to the Bureau of Mines, 
the entire State of California produced during that year, something 
in excess of 25,000 tons and the State of Oregon, 5,000 tons. It 
should also be pointed out that totally 37,000 tons more or less repre- 
sents approximately 5 days’ supply for American industry. 

From now until termination of the current stockpile program we 
anticipate making deliveries of another 15,000 long dry tons. All 
from a singular deposit and with an overall average analysis of over 
46 percent Cr,O,, and, with one exception of 6,000 tons removed from 
another property during the war years, from the only property that 
has ever had any work substantially done on it. It is abso significant 
to note that this production is realized during a 3-month operating 
season determined by weather conditions. 

As a matter of fact the 7,000 tons produced in 1956 was accom- 
plished in 78 days of mining. 

The mine is located at the 2,600-foot level of Red Mountain and is 
inoperable during the winter. It should be pointed out, however, 
that this is one of the highest indicated deposits in the area. Indica- 
tions of deposits at lower levels are numerous but to date no purchase 
program has provided the necessary time and market assurance to 
encourage explorations and development of those areas. 

The Kenai Chrome Co. to date, has not spent 1 dime on explora- 
tion, and this in spite of the fact that Dr. Eugene Cameron, one of the 
leading chromite geologists in the world, doctor of geology at the . 
University of Wisconsin and consulting geologist to the Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp.; after having visited virtually every large chromite 
area in the world, said of Red Mountain, Alaska, ‘This is the most 
ea exposed outcropping of dunite I’ve seen on the face of the 
earth.” 

Senator Bisie. What is dunite? 

Mr. Bacuner. That is one of the rocks that indicates the occur- 
rence of chrome ore. 

Senator Brsie. I wonder if you would not indicate for the educa- | 
tion of the chairman, what you consider as high-grade chrome and 
low-grade chrome. 

Mr. Bacuner. High-grade is that which exceeds 42 percent 
chromic oxide. ; 
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Senator Bisie. And if it is under that, it is low grade? 

Mr. Bacuner. Well, it becomes closer to a refractory. That is 
what they use in making the high temperature brick and furnace 
liners, and so forth. 

The metallurgical high grade is utilized in the industry for the steel, 
the stainless steel, high-temperature metals. It is what is most 
urgently needed. 

Senator Brsie. But ‘now, to fit in that range of high-grade metal- 
lurgical chrome, it varies in percentage between 42 percent up; is that 
a correct statement for the record? 

Mr. Bacuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brste. If it is under 42 percent, it is what you call low-grade 
chrome, and it is used in what again? 

Mr. Bacuner. It is what they call a refractory chrome, more or 
oa and it is used mostly, today, for high-temperature brick, furnace 
inings. 

Senator Attorr. Chemical chrome, then, would be the highest? 

Mr. Bacuner. No,. sir; metallurgical chrome. 

Senator Attorr. Well, what is chemical chrome? . 

Mr. Bacuner. Chemical is probably what they use in paints and 
color and so forth. I am not too familiar with that, because we have 
been concerned particularly with the metallurgical. — 

Senator Brstze. You have been a producer of high-grade metal- 
lurgical chrome, because it is over 42 percent? 

Mr. Bacuner. Yes, sir. And there has been no market anyway 
for refractory or chemical grade. 

Senator ALtorr. Where ts this particular grade processed? 

Mr. Bacuner. Under this program we have been delivering to the 
' Government f. o. b. rail cars in Everett, Wash. To the best of my 
knowledge it is transported to a stockpile area somewhere east of the 
Mississippi. 

Senator Attorr. The Secretary, I might say in that respect, said 
that the absence of Government action such as stockpiling would 
reduce chromite production by 0.92 percent. 

Mr. Bacuwer. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Bratz. You may proceed,:Mr. Bachner. I think when I 
interrupted you, I was asking what dunite was. 

Mr. Bacuner. At any rate, Dr. Cameron, who is at least nationally 
known, claims that that area of Alaska indicates potentially sub- 
stantial deposits of chrome ore. 

It is logical to assume that mines at lower altitudes could be de- 
veloped and provide for production seasons of 6 to 8 months, and in 
some cases year around. It should also be pointed out that other 
areas of Alaska give strong indications of chromite deposits; 50 miles 
south of Red Mountain an area called Claim Point indicates deposits 
well in excess of 100,000 tons. Some work was done here in 1917 
and 1918, and in fact, 2,000 tons of high grade ore removed. Near 
Eklutna, 20 miles from Anchorage, the occurrence of chrome float 
has been known for many: years. Out of Valdez, in the Alaska 
Coastal Range, large occurrences of dunite with chrome float in 
evidence were discovered only last year. This was strictly by accident 
for to the best of my knowledge, no serious chromite prospecting has 
been done in Alaska since 1917. 

Stockpiling programs to date have served only to induce the 
extraction of ore from known deposits. Few, if any discoveries of 
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large tonnage consequence have been made. Any chrome mine 
operators, including Kenai Chrome, who consider themselves more 
‘than fly-by-night operators are flattering themselves and kidding the: 
Government. America today is as far away from a significant do- 
mestic chrome mining industry and ore reserves as it was in 1950 or 
in fact, 1917. e7 

What we are faced with in chromite is not the perpetuation of an, 
industry harassed by continuous changes in the national emergency, 
such as in the case of lead and zinc, and many others, but the creation 
of an industry designed to reduce our complete dependence on 
foreigners for a product considered both strategic and critical. 

Previously in these hearings Senator Dworshak posed a challenge 
to one of the witnesses to propose a long-range plan. that would 
develop a sound domestic minerals industry. e do not profess to 
know the answers to very many of the problems confronting this 
. committee. However, as respects chrome, we respectfully submit for 
your consideration our proposals as a means to strengthen the national 
defense and stimulate the discovery, development, and production of 
chromite ore. 

I. A continuous purchase program of no less than 10 years’ duration. 
Continuation of the current specifications. Continuation of the 
present price structure, but including escalator provisions. to avoid 
slow death to the program. 

Senator Bratz. Do you have any idea what that contemplated 
program would cost the Government? . 

r. Bacuner. No, sir; I have no idea. 

Senator Bisie. You have not run that off to figure what the cost 
would be? 

We have found difficulty on subsidy programs here in the Congress 
at the present time. Have you talked about $10 million or $50 million ; 
or $100 million? 

Mr. Bacuner. I have no idea. It would depend, I would say a 
good deal on how much chrome was discovered and produced. As a 
matter of fact, it would depend entirely on that. 

At the same time, I think it might not be a bad investment for the 
United States Government, because they can buy it this year for 
$115, 10 years from now that $115 ore will probably be worth $200. 

Even in line with this price structure, I should like to point out 
that we in Alaska are at a tremendous labor cost disadvantage, because 
of the necessity of competing with fabulously high-paying construc- 
tion jobs created by the building of defense installations; Nike sites, 
White Alice communication systems, distant early warning sites, and 
a multitude of others. It was somewhat amusing to me to hear 
Mondey’s remarks and today’s remarks on costs of labor. Follow- 
ing are a few, but representative wage rates in effect in Alaska today. 

Carpenters: $4.12 per hour, 25 cents per hour tool allowance, 1% 
time over 8 hours per day, double time, Sundays and holidays. Free 
room and board outside of town. 

Electricians: $4.80 per hour, tools employer furnishes, double time 
all overtime, room and board free outside of town. 

Truckdrivers: $3.65 per hour, 1% over 8-hour day, double time 
Sundays and holidays, room and board free in remote areas. 

I assure you these are correct and typical figures. This sort of 
thing, coupled with long working hours at remote sites (which of 
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course most of the jobs are) constitute a constant threat to any 
pInpoye labor force. 

fF esehsaiteke termination of the continuous review of the tax laws 
a immediate relief in the form of increased depletion allowances to 
help stimulate financial interest in this riskiest of businesses. 

Pax moratorium on beginning operators to reduce the burden of 
early exploration and capitalization items, H, R. 8189 covers this 
very nicely. 

Someone earlier pointed out that the extraction of minerals is the 
creation of new wealth, every tax dollar received is a new one, not 
merely the reflection of last year’s dollar turnover. Someone once 
said that 5 percent of a watermelon was better than a whole cherry. 
Well, you’ve got the cherry now but you don’t have a watermelon in 
sight. 

III. Elimination of any restrictions on annual tonnage deliveries. 
In 1956 America consumed 1,212,000 tons of metallurgical chrome. 
The figure for all types of chrome is considerably higher. If domestic 
sources are to ever provide any significant amount of that, and bearing 
in mind the tremendous increases in consumption to be expected, 
unlimited deliveries must be allowed. 

To supplement these three suggestions, we recommend: 

I. Expanded and intensified research programs to increase the 
efficiency and utilization of geophysical and geochemical prospecting, 
and mining and recovery techniques. 

II. Continued assistance through the DMEA with administrative 
offices located so as to be within easy reach of the industry. 

These are our recommendations. I am satisfied that the adoption 
of such a program will stimulate the discovery of reserves and the 
production of chromite in the Americas that we cannot today con- 
ceive. I am also satisfied that in this regard, Alaska will lead the 
way and, God willing, the Kenai Chrome Co. will lead Alaska. 

Along with this statement, I should like to enter for the record the 
following letters from interested Alaskans. 

Senator Brate. Each of them may be entered and made a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Bacuner. Thank you, sir. 

From the First National Bank of Anchorage, the largest banking 
institution in Alaska. 

From the Alaska Resources Development Board, the official agency 
of the Territory devoted to the establishment of new and expansion of 
existing industries, business, and vocations in Alaska. 

From the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce. 

From the Portland Tug & Barge Co., of Seattle, Wash., pioneers of 
the bulk cargo haul to and from Alaska. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Tue First NaTIONAL BANK OF ANCHORAGE, 
. Anchorage, Alaska, July 25, 1957. 
Hon, James E. Murray, 


Senator from Montana, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Murray: I have recently been advised that your committee is 
conducting hearings on the long-range minerals program. } 
I am extremely interested in this program as it applies to the development of 
the Territory of Alaska. Without incentive provided by the Federal Government, 
the development of the raw materials in the Territory of Alaska will lag. This 
is caused principally by two factors: (1) It is impossible to obtain capital financing 
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for the development of mines which produce a raw material that has a fluctuating 
market, such as mercury or chrome, for without a guaranteed price, the financiers 
in this country will not provide the funds needed for plant investment; (2) without 
a tax incentive it is impossible to interest risk capital from the United States to 
come to the Territory of Alaska, for less risk investments are available in the 
continental United States. 

It is therefore vital to the economy of the Territory of Alaska that a sensible, 
long-range materials program be enacted by the Congress of the United States. 


Yours respectfully, » EC os 
. H. Cuppy, President. 


ALASKA RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT Boarp, 
: Juneau, Alaska, July 23, 19657. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Senator from Montana, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: It is my understanding that the Senate Committee 
on Interior Affairs will hold a hearing on July 29 concerning the long-range mineral 
oo of the Department of the Interior, with particular reference to proposals 

or payment of production bonuses. Mr. Karl Bachner, who is the president of 
Kenai Chrome Co., is making a special trip to Washington in order to appear 
before your committee and will be available to express his views. 

TI should like to tell you that the operations of the Kenai Chrome Co., which are 
located near Seldovia, Alaska, are considered to be of great importance to the 
Territory of Alaska. I feel that Mr. Bachner’s remarks are worthy of special 
consideration in view of the fact that his is one of the few mines in Alaska which 
produce so-called strategic materials. The chromite deposits which are being 
mined by Kenai Chrome Co. are one of the few high-grade chromite deposits 
under the American flag. 

During 1956 this mine had a production of 7,000 tons of badly needed chromite. 
The latest information we have published in a press release issued by the United 
States Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior on July 5 indicates 
that our reserves of suitable chromite ores are relatively small, possibly equiva- 
lent to 250,000 to 300,000 long tons of Cr,0s, or between 500,000 and 600,000 tons 
of standard ore. Our national requirements for the past 5 years have been 530,000 
long tons annually. 

From these figures, it is apparent that some extraordinary steps must be taken 
to encourage the exploration and development of more deposits. 

Again, from the Alaska point of view, Kenai Chrome Co. plays an importan 
role in an area that has little private employment. We feel that appropriate 
action should be taken to further exploration of the inferred reserves in this 
deposit. In order for such exploration to be feasible, Kenai Chrome Co. needs 
some assurance of an adequate price for this critical mineral. 

According to the United States Geological Survey, measured and indicated 
deposits of chrome ore in Alaska amount to 79,000 long tons and the inferred 
reserves are 11,000 tons. We suspect that the limitations on the inferred reserves 
are due to the fact that inadequate exploration programs have been conducted. 
In order to encourage development and exploration, an adequate and realistic 
program must be adopted by the Congress and Government officials so that we 
will not be dependent upon foreign sources for this material. 

In conclusion I should like to say that Mr. Bachner is conducting a pioneer 
mining operation under extremely difficult conditions. This office wishes to give 
every possible assistance to Mr. Bachner and others like him who can and are 
making a valuable contribution to the economy of Alaska and the Nation. 

I am confident that you and your colleagues will feel as we do. 

Sincerely, 


At ANDERSON, 
Ezecutive Director. 
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ANCHORAGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Anchorage, Alaska, July 24, 1957. 
Hon. JAmMes E. Murray, 
Senator from Montana, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Murray: The Anchorage Chamber of Commerce offers its 
invitation to the chairman and the members of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee to visit Alaska this year for a closer examination of the problems 
involved with mineral development in the Territory. 

It is our understanding that Mr. Karl A. Bachner of the Kenai Chrome Co. 
has already invited members of your committee to Alaska in connection with 
chromite and other mineral production problems, and we are therefore endorsing 
Mr. Bachner’s invitation and offering full Support and cooperation in connection 
with such a visit. 

Sincerely, 


Ciarre O. Banks, President, 


PortLtann Tue & Barce Co., 
Seattle, Wash., July 18, 1957. 
Hon. James Murray, 
Senator from Montana, United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: Our firm is interested in the work of your subcommittee dealing 
with the strategic minerals program, particularly with regard to the development 
of chrome ore deposits in Alaska. 

During the past 2 years Portland Tug & Barge Co. has barged chrome ore from 
Alaska to Puget Sound for the Kenai Chrome Co. Unquestionably, your com- 
mittee is aware of the effect transportation costs have on the development of the 
Territory of Alaska, and can readily appreciate the need fot a “back haul.” 
Such a “back haul” does not benefit the carrier alone, but it makes possible more 
complete utilization of equipment which is reflected in lower transportation costs 
both to and from the Territory. 

We submit this information with the hope that such factors be considered by 
your committee toward maintaining a sound strategic minerals program. 

Very truly yours, 
Feux ScHLICKEISEN, President. 


Mr. Bacuner. As you can appreciate, transportation is one of our 
biggest problems. 

4 should also like to request that, in order to preserve the con- 
tinuity of this presentation, the telegram received Monday from 
Gov. Mike Stepovich be reentered in the record at this point. 

Senator Brs.e. Governor Stepovich’s telegram was submitted pre- 
viously for the record (p. 131). 

Mr. Bacuner, In conclusion, may I suggest that a visit to Alaska 
by any member of this committee who may be able to go would pro- 
vide more positive knowledge of the possibilities of chromite produc- 
tion, and the problems of same, than a month’s hearings in Washington, 
D.C 


I extend to the chairman and to his committee a most cordial 
invitation to inspect our operation and surrounding chromite areas 
any time prior to October 1, following which unseasonable weather 
prevails.. 

Thank you. , 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Mr. Bachner, for a very full 
and enthusiastic and vigorous statement. 

I am wondering if you have any specific comment about the $21 
per long dry ton that is embraced in the legislation before us, S. 2375? 

Mr. Bacuner. Only, sir, that it is 

Senator Brsie. You feel that is totally inadequate. 
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Mr. Bacuner. Well, quite obviously. 

Senator Bratz. And ‘why? 

Mr. Bacuner. Well, esis the program as it exists today sets 
up stockpiling areas in a location within relatively easy reach of the 
producers. 

Now, as I understand that $21 a ton, we would be required to find 
a market for our ore and then apply to the Government for a bonus 
of $21 a ton upon the sale of the ore. Somebody pointed out Monday 
that transportation across the continent is in excess of $25 a ton. 

Senator Brsie. Could you give an indication of what that figure 
should be in order to permit you to stay in business? 

Mr. Bacuner. Yes, sir; $115 a ton this year and escalator clauses 
to protect us from the obvious increases that we are going to realize. 

Senator Brsie, An escalator clause to do what, sir? 

Mr. Bacuner. To raise the price of the ore in line with rising costs 
of everything else. 

I mean, it hardly seems consistent that we should establish a fixed 
price on chrome when obviously the price of labor and dynamite and 
everything else is skyrocketing all the time. 

Senator Brsitx. Would you use sometliing similar to the cost-of- 
living index? Would you tie it to that? Is that the theory that you 
have, in attempting to arrive at a long-range mining program. 

Mr. Bacuner. I am not too familiar with how the cost-of-living 
index operates. Perhaps that would be the place. I assume the 
Government makes studies on rising costs, and maybe that is what 
establishes the cost-of-living index. But if not, I think it, the escalator 
provision, should be established on the basis of rising costs in relation 


to labor, s upplies, material, and equipment. 


Senator Bipix Now, do I understand you, to say that insofar as 
your own operation is. concerned, 48 percent is a pretty nigh grade 
metallurgical chrome or chromite? 

Mr. Bacuner. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Brstx. Do I understand you to say that as soon as the 
stockpiling program runs out, and if this were to become legislation, 
and you were to receive this $21 per ton, you would not be in a com- 
petitive position? Is that correct? 

Mr. Bacuner. Yes, sir. We would lock it up. 

Senator Braue. You would lose your market. You would close 
your mine unless the amount to be paid were something in the 
neighborhood of $115 per ton. é 

Mr. Bacuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. I think you have made a very good witness. If 
perhaps you would go into a little more detail maybe in a prepared 
statement that we could use as to why you are in this situation, I 
think it would be well. 

I note in Report 1627, a Senate report published in 1954—and the 
situation has not materially changed except as to amount of imports— 
our chief source of chromite is New Caledonia in the Pacific, It is 
a French-owned property. And the Philippines, Southern Rhodesia, 
Turkey, and the Union of South Africa. 

Of course, there is no use in going into detail. Wages in these 
countries are very, very low, and the living standards are very low, 
and so naturally you could not compete. But you are faimilar with 
the fluctuations of the price of chromite following any competition 
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here. That is to say unless chromite varies,in a very considerable 
amount—lI understand now that the world price is about $54 to $60. 
a ton, is it not? 

Mr. Bacunur. Yes, f. 0. b. east coast ports. 

Senator Matonr. Now, do you believe that if you had a fixed price 
principle or duty established that made up the difference so that you 
would take care of that low-cost labor at the water’s edge, you could 
compete? 

Mr. Bacuner. Well, sir, at the immediate moment, with respect to 
chromite—maybe I should say that that question is more applicable 
to those mining industries that are currently in business, operating, 
that represent a large block of American potential of the mining 
business and do not necessarily, at this point, have anything to do 
with chromite. You do not have a chromite industry today. 

For all practical purposes-——— 

Senator Matong. You do not haye a long-range-fixed price for a 
tariff, either, do you? 

Mr. BACHNER. No, sir. 

Senator MALONE. If you had had over the last 20 years, do you 
think you would be in business? 

Mr. Bacuner. I don’t know. I can’t answer that. Probably the 
possibilities are that you would have a chromite industry today. 

Senator Matone. If you had a guaranteed price, just for example, 
10 years ahead or 15 years ahead, ‘like you have now, with a booster 
there to take care of the additional cost and the wages and the taxes 
or the cost of doing business, if you had 10 or 15 years with the prin- 
ciple established, where do you think you would ‘oA in production up 
there in 5 years? 

How much of it would you be producing, in Alaska? 

Mr. Bacuner. Well, that of course is a question that is of major 
concern to all the minerals that are naturally strategic and critical, 
and not yet explored. 

Senator Matonr, Not chromite, because chromite you have never 
roduced to amount to anything in this country, and therefore there 
as never been a tariff on it. 

Mr. Bacuner. The point I am trying to make here is that we have 
never explored chromite. We will presume that because there is a 
dunite outcropping, it is logical to assume that there is a chromite in 
it, and probably to a large extent. 

‘Senator Malone. Do you find a number of those outcrops in 
Alaska? 

Mr. Bacuner. Yes, there are a number of them. 

Senator MaLtonr. How many are known now, and in how many 
areas? I am familiar with your Kenai Peninsula. - 

Mr. Bacuner. All right. The Kenai Peninsula has two of the 
largest. Approximately 20 miles from Anchorage, near an area 
called Eklutna—I do not know that it is dunite; it could be one of 
several rocks—there are evidences of chrome floats. A man wander- 
ing through the mountains near Valdez last year discovered what he 
claimed to be a several-mile indication of chromite. 

Senator Matong. How long have you been mining in the Kenai 
Peninsula? 

Mr. Bacuner. Four years. 
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Senator Matone. Well, in 1938 I wrote a report on it, and it was 
the forerunner of the first development up there by maybe wildcatters, 
as you would call them, that went in and tried to do business. 

But the short-range price situation and no protection prevented 
anybody from doing any long-range business. So I think that has 
changed hands two or three times before you got it. I did not know 
that you were the one left up there that owns it now. 

Mr. Bacuner. Yes, sir. I know something of that report, and 
the people that went in there following it. It should be pointed out, 
too, that they went in there at a time when America was desperately 
in need of the chrome and would have paid any amounts of money 
for it, and by the time they had established enough work, fortunately 
they did a considerable amount of work that we could never have done 
in the short period of time that we have had to operate. 

By the time they had done what development work they had time 
to do, it was too late to mine the chrome. The war had ended. 

Senator Manone. And the price had gone down? 

Mr. Bacuner. The business fell off. 

Senator Matone. So as a matter of fact, as lovik as you have this 
situation, where you are sharpshooting all the time, 1, 2, or 3 years 
ahead, there is not very much chance for the mining industry in Alaska, 
is there? 

Mr. Bacuner. No. 

Senator Matone. Chromite or anything else. 

Mr. Bacuner. That is right. 

Senator Matoner. So what you need is a principle established by 
Congress, whether it would be through a duty or a tariff, as the Con- 
stitution provides, to make that difference in the labor, the cost of 
business, which includes taxes here, or whether it would be a fixed 
price on some kind of an adjustable basis, as you suggest, would not 
make much difference, such so it was a long-range principle, would it? 

Mr. Bacuner. No, sir. If we can in any way be equalized and be 
provided with a market that is willing to pay what we have to have, 
then I think we are m business. 

Senator Matone. I think, without going into this thing again, we 
have made the point several times here that we are not in the mining 
business in the United States of America on a free-trade basis, be- 
cause there is no mining that can pay the wages here in competition 
with foreign wages, using our machinery and know-how, and stay in 
business, is there? 

Mr. Bacuner. Not that I know of, sir. 

Senator Matone. Well, I do not either, and I have studied it for 
about 25 years. 

So the thing is—and T suppose you are familiar with it—when we 
changed our complete policy nationally up until 1934, we did have a 
policy in industries where we produced a substantial commercial 
amount with a duty or a tariff or whatever you want to call it ad- 
justed periodically to make up that difference. 

I might say, too, that 60 percent of our imports in volume have 
never had a tariff duty. Because we were not in business commerc- 
ially. And this happened to be one of them. It probably never will 
be in business commercially unless we do establish some principle. 

But in 1934, we took that constitutional responsibility of Congress 
to regulate foreign trade and put it in the hands of the Executive, with 
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the power to put it in Geneva, which he did do in 1947, where 34 na- 
tions are sitting there re ulating our foreign trade, and where we do 
have some protection. We do not have any in chrome. 

So the only thing you have ever had is the shotgun method you 
are now proposing. While you are not suggesting the shotgun method, 
you want a long-range one. But that is what we have been doing. 

I was a consultant of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, here, 
during World War I under the Secretary of War, where we did pro- 
duce a substantial amount of chrome. ‘That is really when my knowl- 
edge of the ‘Kenai Peninsula came in handy. And in tungsten we 
have become self-sufficient, and in mercury we have become self- 
sufficient. But immediately the war was over, the price dropped 
again on the competitive angle, and then we went out of business. 
And then when we go out of busmess, the price goes up, even in 
tungsten, $60 or $70 a unit. And in chromite it goes way up, and in 
mercury it goes to $350 a flask, and then we are out of business. 

When we are in business it goes down to maybe 67 or 75 dollars a 
flask. So that the consumer does not get the advantage by not having 
this protection that vou are advocating, because they take what the 
traffic will bear when your are out of business. 

So I think you have made a good statement. I would like for you, 
though, for your own information, to study the history of .what 
Congress has done to you. As the fellow said to me last time: 
“Don’t do any more for me. Just don’t do any more to me.” 

That was quite a letter. I should have photostated it. 

Thank you. 

Senator Brste. Thank you, Mr. Bachner, for a very fine statement. 

If it is all right with you, Senator Malone, we have, I think, just 
one more witness. 

Before that, I would like to introduce in the record a letter signed 
by Senator Murray and Senator Malone, as the ranking Republican 
member of this committee, under date of July 3, 1957, directed to 
the Secretary of the Interior, asking what their program was insofar as 
tungsten was concerned, and I would like to have mtroduced in the 
record immediately after that letter a letter of reply under the sig- 
nature of the Secretary of Interior, dated July 20, 1957. 

I think the letter can be summed up in the last two sentences, 
which simply say: 

The Department now has the matter under review, and it is my hope that an 


adequate solution may be found. I will advise you promptly when a decision 
has been made by the administration. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 


Juty 3, 1957. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
W Tashington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: On June 4, 1957, during your presentation of the 
administration’s long-range minerals program, the following colloquy took place: 

“Senator Murray. In case we are unsuccessful in securing the funds from 
Congress for carrying out the program for the tungsten producers, what would 
you recommend could be done to aid the producers of tungsten, Mr. Secretary. 

“Secretary Seaton. * * * I would much rather reserve that for consideration, 
but IT would assure you Mr. Chairman, that we would have no intention of just 
leaving that hanging on the line.” 

In view of the fact that the fear expressed by the above-quoted question has 
become a reality, that is, attempts to secure funds for continuation of the tungsten 
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program were unsuccessful, we urge you to give this matter your: immediate and 
earnest attention and advise us what prompt action on your part is now feasible, 
and how we may assist in implementing it. Your cooperation will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


James E. Murray, 
Chairman. 
GrorGe W. MALONE, 
Ranking Republican Member of Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
-OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1957. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Senator Murray: In my opening statement before the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee on June 4, 1957, I said that the Department had 
supported and would continue to support the tungsten purchase provisions of 
' Public Law 733. This, of course, had reference to the Department’s request for 
funds which was at that time under consideration by the Congress. 

I continue to feel that it is right and proper that domestic producers of tungsten 
be enabled to amortize investments made at the urgent request of the Government 
during the Korean emergency, and that they be given an opportunity to reorient 
their operations to the commercial market. The administration believed that 
the provisions of Public Law 733 presented the best method of accomplishing 
these objectives, but the action of Congress in denying funds for further purchases 
of tungsten under this authority makes it obvious that a new budgetary proposal 
along similar lines would prove futile. 

As pointed out in your July 3 letter, which was cosigned by the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the committee, Senator George W. Malone, I further stated 
during the hearings that we would give the problem further consideration if an 
copurpeation of funds for tungsten purchases was not approved by the Congress. 

he Department now has the matter under review, and it is my hope that an 
adequate solution may be found. I will advise you promptly when a decision 
has been made by the Administration. 
Sincerely yours, 
, Frep A. Seaton, Secretary of the Inierior. 

Senator Brsie. It occurs to the Chair that it might be very helpful 
to have some further expression from the Department as to what 
their program is in that regard. 

Mr. Repwine. I would suggest, when the Government witnesses 
come on Friday, that question might be presented to them. 

_ Senator Matoneg. On page 62, here, it says: 

An estimated 75 percent of chromite used in making refractors, or about 8 


percent of the total consumption, can be saved by substituting higher priced mag- 
nasite for certain factory units. 


Then it goes on to say, on page 57: 


The Western Hemisphere with greater effort can be made self-sufficient. The 
substitutes are none for most chemical and metallurgical uses. The uses are 
important steel alloys, bracers, and refractors. 

The reason there has never been any protection on chromite is 
because we have never had it on 60 percent of our volume of imports 
because we have never really had a commercial business in peacetime. 
But when it is shown that there can be a commercial production—and 
this report shows that there can be—and whenever it can be put to 
use through a fixed price with respect to the chief competing countries, 
ioe , personally, I am of the opinion that it should go on the protection 
ist. 

Senator Braue. Thank you. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Holman. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH R. HOLMAN, PASADENA, CALIF., 
COCHAIRMAN, CHROME COMMITTEE FOR CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hotman. My name is Joseph R. Holman. residence is 
Pasadena, Calif. I am one of Governor Knight’s ellcgtan to the 
Western Governors Mineral Policy Conference. 

I have been producing chromite for the last 5 years in both Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. I recently was cochairnian with Hollis Dole on 
the Governor’s chrome committee. 

‘Mr. Dole’s testimony has been filed, and he is one of the officials: 
in the State of Oregon, being head of the department of geology and 
mineral resources, 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this opportunity to present 
this testimony before you. 

Over the past 6 years, every congressional bill dealing with the 
extension of programs to stimulate development of strategic and 
critical minerals has firmly declared the policy of Congress and 
charged every department and agency of the Federal Government 
with the respbnaibility to decrease, or eliminate if possible, depend- 
ency on foreign sources of supply of such items. 

In considering the poten minerals program at this time, as 
outlined in Senate bill 2375, I feel the declaration mentioned above is 
as applicable now as it ai been throughout similar deliberations 
heretofore. 

Speaking not only for myself, but for a considerable group of honest 
and sincere citizens who have undertaken to develop a sound pro- 
ductive chrome mining industry in our west coast areas by believing 
that their elected or appointed leaders would interpret the laws in 
the same manner the average citizen understands them to read, I 
think this present bill is not right unless it is consistent with the 
declared policy. 

Until such time as Congress can again regulate trade by tariffs to 
protect the United States citizen, then certain distress industries 
must receive special consideration or expire. 

Congress itself, by truly evaluating our national security, brought 
into being 6 years ago productive forces for chromite and other stra- 
tegic and critical minerals. 

This was done by establishing:a price incentive sufficient to offset 
cheap foreign labor and low foreign shipping costs. 

Granted, the money to accomplish this was provided through a 
direct burden on the American taxpayer, but it in turn has proven 
justifiable results. 

With at no time a duration of sustained support extending more than 
3 years, domestic produetion of chromite of excellent metallurgical 
grade has climbed from 440 tons in 1950 to approximately 35,000 
tons annually by 1957, exclusive of Montana production of subgrade 
quality. 

If, instead of private capital investment by 200 small producers who 
could never look forward to but 3 years of GSA market at any time, 
these same people had been given 10 years of firm price and substantial 
Government loan as provided the Montana operation, do you not con- 
ceive results for greater than present records reflect, even though some 
of these are rather impressive producers? 
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The national security phase of the stockpiling program for chrome 
is ending, quotas are filled for supply and the bank account will be. 
closed for all practical purposes by the fall of 1958. 

Domestic chrome mining dies with this termination unless an honest 
appraisal is made and a sincere program of continuation provided. 

et me state the classic words of the Honorable Clair Engle, upon 
his addressing the Pacific coast chrome producers in Oregon in early 
1952: 

We in Congress appreciate that the value of this strategic minerals program .is 
not in the tons of ore or concentrates stockpiled on top of the ground, but in the 
stockpile of manpower and know-how in the hills. 

Must this latter phase of stockpiling die also? 

For more than 2 years past, hard-working committees working 
under the sponsorship of the Western Governors Mineral Advisory 
Council have not only conducted on-the-spot investigations; the have 
held conferences and corresponded with producers of many minerals, 
in order to achieve a sound appraisal upon which to render construc- 
tive advice to their respective governors on such pressing problems as 
face the chrome producers.. 

A complete canvass of the entire roster of chrome producers resulted 
in a unanimous response to the effect that unless a price were main- 
tained in a long-range proposal, equivalent to the 1956 GSA schedule, 
they could not exist. ji 

Our committee deliberations recognized that administrative offices 
in Government frankly state the need for further stockpiling under the’ 
guise of defense requirement has expired. 

Congressional representatives say that further money from the 
taxpayer’s pocket to support what to them appears but a small and 
insignificant segment in the national scheme of production does not 
warrant further appropriations. 

Weighing all of these facts, and keeping in mind the President’s 
published statement on mineral policies approved by his Cabinet in 
1954, we believe the recommendations to the western governors for 
their approval were sound and workable.’ Since these mineral policy 
provisions are now published fact, I will not repeat them here. 

I shall endeavor to point out instead the inconsistency of the pro- 
posed Senate bill 2375 as compared with the studied and considered 
advice adopted by the governors. 

Title II, section 202, paragraph (2), page 6, recommends a direct 
subsidy for chrome of $21 per ton, then proceeds to limit production 
from any one producer to 10,000 tons annually. 

Even if this differential were incentive to stay in the chrome-mining 
business, which it definitely is not, it is only available as a bonus after 
mine production has been sold to industry. 

What about industry? Where is this market? 

Do not think that the chrome producers have not asked these 
questions. i han 

Eastern ferrochrome plants are not logieal for Pacific coast minera!, 
because freight would be prohibitive, in fact almost equal to the 


‘ incentive suggested. 

And since this was written, Mr. Sam Williston’s statement on 
Monday, when he checked the freight rate, shows that the freight is 
in excess of: $25 a ton on $40 ore. And we are talking here of $56. 
ore, approximately. 
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Senator Bisue. Is that the world price? 

Mr, Houtman. That is the world price. 

No plant will buy unless a guaranteed, sustained production will 
permit contracting for stable tonnages. 

One possible western consumer of chrome ore states he might be 
interested if 60,000 tons annually is available. We have not reached 
this capacity yet because of the too short duration of any program 

eriod so far since 1951. This kind of tonnage, however, is in sight 
if price and continuity is provided by long-range planning. 

o touch upon production limitation suggested at 10,000 tons, I 
can assure you that if industry is expected to buy domestic ore, it 
will not consider any production stable that is not supported by at 
least. one and maybe more mines capable of tonnage in excess of 
10,000 tons. 

Let us not kid ourselves with delusions, business is predicated on 
cold hard facts. 

On page 7, line 15, in paragraph lettered (c), incentive payments are 
to be made only if sold in accordance with provisions in section 204. 

Section 204 spells out in few words that at any time rules can be 
changed by the Secretary of the Interior as might make the program 
unworkable for the producer of the ore. At Jeast, that is the way I 
read the wording in that clause. 

Any assistance to the miner must not only be direct but with time 
assured in such definite terms that he can predicate a sound invest- 
ment upon fact. 

A great deal of stress has been laid on the advantages offered the 
miner by exploration assistance provided through DMEA. 

Is this assistance direct and unencumbered? 

No. Senate bill 2375 suggests under title 1, page 4, paragraph (g), 
that an applicant must be so poor and credit so restricted that even 
though he could arrange finance for his portion of any DMEA help, 
where, may I ask, will his further development, processing, and 
delivery costs be expected to come from? 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that you know as well as I do that a 
workable answer must be based on fact, it must provide incentive by 
direct help to overcome unfair foreign competition, and it must have 
sufficient time to permit recovery of expended capital. 

Bureau of Mines mapping, research of all kinds, restrictive help 
offered through DMEA, all of these notwithstanding, did nothing 
toward putting the miner in the hills to find chrome and produce it. 
Nor are they: incentive now. 

The splendid stockpile program started in 1951 is ending. 

A future long-range program offers no incentive if less than 10 years. 

A sale price combination of industry purchase plus incentive must 
be realistic. 

Money to implement such a program, short of tariff protection, can 
be made pralohie by the suggested %-cent-per-pound excise tax on 
the contained chromium metal in imported ores. Such an infini- 
tesimal amount is so negligible in cost as compared to the end sale 
price of manufactured po products or alloys as to pass un- 
noticed, yet the revenue derived therefrom is adequate to provide 
the funds for a sound 10-year program and cover administrative 
expense as well, 
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No burden to the taxpayer, no cost to the Government, and a result- 
ing continued development of chromite in the United States are but 

ew of the advantages apparent. 

Now, so much for what I had prepared prior to ataninig to the 
testimony of certain people on Monday. I would like to extend my 
remarks further for about 5 minutes. 

Testimony of Senator Morse, Mr. Sam Williston, and questions by 
Senator Dworshak on Monday, have suggested several features that 
deserve amplification, and I would therefore like to extend my remarks 
further along these lines. 

In Senator Dworshak’s questioning of Mr. Robert Palmer, he asked, 
“If you were writing a bill to aid mining, what would you prov ide?”’ 

This is exactly the frame of the mind the chrome committee, func- 
tioning under the Governors Advisory Council, brought into the 
study ‘of mining needs and ways and means of solving them. 

When last year, in a speech before the assembled representatives 
of the United States mining industry, Mr. Clair Engle of the House 
Interior Committee spoke on this subject, he stated certain rules and 
specific limitations that action of the House of Representatives would 
be governed by. 

Therefore, we appreciate any substantial or beneficial legislation to 
assist mining must be acceptable to both Senate and House. 

Naturally, we would like to see our problems solved so simply as 
Senator Malone suggests, by permitting tariff adjustments to regulate 
our foreign competition. Unfortunately this solution does not appear 
to concur with any expressed opinion of our worthy congressional 
representatives. 

Therefore, it would appear that any legislative assistance requiring 
money appropriations must be governed by rules that will present the 
least burden on the Federal budget funds supported by the American 
taxpayer. 

The only logical answer appears to be offered in the precedent estab- 
lished for agriculture in the so-called wool plan, whereby a duty on 
imported wool is used to subsidize American producers in a manner to 
equalize competitive differences. 

Based upon this precedent, the committees functioning as advisers 
to the western governors recommended varying amounts of excise 
tax or duties for different minerals to implement such funds to support 
the future long-range mineral development of domestic mines. 

As a specific example, five-eighths cent per pound of contained 
chromium metal in the amount of imported averaging 1,250,000 tons 
annually over the 5-year period 1951 to 1955 would provide a sum 
approximately of $4% million annually from the average 735 million 
pounds of metallic chrome this tonnage of ore represents. 

The figure of five-eighths cent was not picked out of the air. It 
is identical with the tax imposed on imported ferrochrome, which is 
a protection offered American ferrochrome manufacturers. 

As a sound argument as to why only a segment of industry which 
might be slightly affected by such an import tax should be willing 
to suffer the minor increase in their costs, we wish to emphasize the 
factor of insurance. 

Too little has been said on this subject. 

The American business enterprise, regardless of the field of endeavor, 
has been taught by experience to respect insurance against loss as far 
as possible in every phase of his operations. 
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Compensation, property damage, personal liability, fire, theft, com- 
prehensive, are more or less general types. But certain industries 
require special treatment, oan segments of industry sometimes are 
singled out for specific coverage. , 

] have in mind particularly that phase of mining where dust is a 
problem. In such cases a special surcharge is made to protect and 
insure the victim. of silicosis. Here we have a precedent of only a 
part of an industry providing insurance for a special disease. 

Mr. Chairman, shortage of chrome or other strategic minerals in 
the United States and the lack of ability to produce them is as much 
a disease as an epidemic. World War II taught us this disease could 
de fatal to a nation. 

During the past 2 years, as the future of the strategic minerals 
programs have been argued by various agencies, certain representa- 
tives of the Interior Department have suggested to the mineral pro- 
ducers that it was now time for them to stand on their own feet and 
provide their own salvation. 

Let me quote an example of foresight and prudent provision by 
private enterprise apropos to this subject of insurance. 

In 1930, Rustless Steel, foreseeing the possibility of imterrupted 
supplies of chromite, acquired excellent leases and mines in Oregon 
and California and proceeded to develop them for their advantage 
prior to 1941. 

In 1942 did Rustless Steel bave an opportunity to enjoy the bene- 
fits of their prudence and foresight? Not at all. Their production 
was immediately appropriated by Metals Reserve, as was Manganese 
and other minerals, and distributed among those manufacturers who 
had lacked the vision. 

And I have a further note that this stainless steel producer was 
not protected by tariff at any time; vet the ferrochrome producer 
was and still is. 

This points up the argument that insurance is not a private function. 
It is an underwriter function. There is only one answer in my book. 
‘The Federal Government must underwrite the insurance for the 
national welfare, and the necessary legislation to do so must be as 
-_prompt and as positive as though they were providing insurance for 
the Armed Forces in wartime: 

You have heard testimony on the decreasing number of domestic 
mines in the United States, and for good reason—they are going broke. 
What need for millions of taxpayers’ money for the ‘Bureau of Mines, 
certain functions of the Interior Department, or other bureaus, if 
mining is dead? 

As a taxpayer, I am in favor of chopping the budget for these 
departments unless they are honestly performing a function for the 
taxpayers’ benefit. 

Considering the price of domestic mining today, which testimony 
shows has declined alarmingly since 2 years ago, I frankly look with 
considerable resentment at a budget figure in the Bureau of Mines 
report showing an exhorbitant figure for geological investigations of 
foreign minerals abroad. It just does not make sense. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Bistze. Thank you, Mr. Holman. But again, may I ask 
you one question? 
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Do I understand your position, in response to Senator Dworshak’s 
question of what you would specifically do insofar as chrome is con- 
cerned, and you are suggesting a tariff of five-eighths of 1 cent per 
pound? Is that correct? 

Mr. Hotman. In recommending, in lieu of tariff protection for 
chrome ore, which might or might not be possible to legislate at this 
time, the method the Governor’s committee suggested to provide 
subsidy funds, I am afraid the part left unsaid, leaves the proposal 
rather confusing. 

To clarify the proposal, bear in mind that the chrome producer 
is now expected to sell his ore to industry for consumption. 

Industry will only pay world market or approximately $56 Atlantic 
seaboard for 48 percent 3 to 1 ratio. 

From funds collected from a % cents excise tax on chrome metal 
content in foreign ores imported, a subsidy to American chrome miner 
will be paid upon presentation of evidence he has sold industry so 
many tons of such and such a grade. This subsidy would equal the 
difference between $56 and $115. 

The administrative agency which handles these funds could be 
Interior Department or Treasury Department as suggestions and they 
would deduct such portion as needed to cover departmental costs, 
leaving the balance as a cumulative fund until domestic production 
exceeded the economic balance. 

The suggested tax adds only $2.50 to $3.50 per ton of foreign ore, 
which frankly is a minor cost to industry of approximately 5 percent 
over present costs and the ultimate cost to the consumer is infinitesimal. 

Senator Bratz. What you are recommending is that there be a 
-five-eighths of a cent per pound import duty, if you care to call it 
that, upon the imports of chromium metallurgical high grade, low 
grade, or domestic. 

Mr. Houtman. Yes, for metallurgical, refractory, and chemical 
grades, which average 43 percent chrome oxide content right across 
the board. I-mean, that is the average for all three. ; 

Senator Brstze. That would create, then, a fund if I followed your 
last statement, of about four and a half million dollars. 

Mr. Hotman. That is right. 

Senator Braue. And you in turn would pay—— 

Mr. Hotman. Administrative costs which would probably take 
10 percent of that fund. The balance would be available to reimburse 
or further pay the chrome producer the difference between what indus- 
try had paid and what it took to keep him in business. 

_ Senator Biste. Then that is a figure of something in the neighbor- 
hood of $55 to $60. Is that correct? Per ton? 

’ Mr. Hotman. That is what industry would pay, $55 to $60. And 

it would take approximately that much from this fund that would be 

accumulating. 

Senator Braue. In addition. But then would the chrome _ pro- 
ducers sell to industry? 

Mr. Houtman. That was the understanding. But since the need 
for defense is over, and there will be no further stockpiling, that 
would be the only market, and we would have to sell to industry. 

Senator Brsie. So you would be selling them to industry at approx- 
imately $115 per ton. And the foreign producer when you added the 
import duty would be selling at the same figure of $115 per ton. Is 
that a correct statement? 
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Mr. Houtman. Did you say that the foreign producer would be 
selling at the same figure also? 

Senator Binur. When you added the import duty to the world 
market. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Houtman. Oh, no. I don’t believe so. If I understand your 
statement——— 

Senator Brsuex. If I am a domestic fabricator, and I want some high 
grade metallurgical chrome, and I go out on the world market, under 
your plan, how much would I pay for it? 

Mr. Houtman. Well, frankly, the tax at five-eighths of a cent a 
pound on the imported chrome would probably raise your cost about 
$3 per ton over the $56 that vou are now paying. You would now 
raise the anti for about $3. To see exactly the w ay it works, perhaps 
I can give you a concrete ‘example. 

Senator Bisie. I wish you w ould, because it seems to me that I 
would be buying—— 

Mr. Houman. I think you need to understand this thoroughly. 

In the ore, we will just take a figure that makes easy computation, 
50 percent chrome oxide. Only 68 percent of the oxide is chromium 
metal, or around 34 percent of the tonnage. 

Well, if you had a 50 percent chrome ore coming into this country, 
that you were paying probably a little better than $56 for, because of 
the extra content of chrome oxide, your price would be predicated 
upon the price that it cost you over and above your market price— 
it would be only on the little better than a half cent per pound on 
approximately a third of the tonnage for 1 ton, it would contain 
something like 650 tons of chromium metal. So your five-eighths-of- 
a-cent a ton levy would be on just a fraction of that ton that is coming 
in. And when you reduce it to pennies, it amounts to between $3 and 
$4. ton. And I would say that that would be around between 5 and 
6 percent. If it were reduced to a duty for protection, that is all it 
would amount to, it would be about $5. or $6 a ton. 

Senator Bree. You believe that is sufficient to enable the domestic 
producer to survive? 

Mr. Houman. In working out these figures, Senator Bible, the 
4% million that would be produced from a ‘million and a quarter ton 
average import would take care of industry very well to tonnages in 
excess of 100,000 tons a year of production. 

Now, when we see increases in imports, as we did during 1956, when 
they jumped 50 percent above the average of the 5 years previous, 
to 1,850,000 tons, there would be an excess of funds added to the pot. 

C ertainly i in the first year or two of such a program the fund would 
be building, because it is not going to show such a terrific increase 
above the thirty-five to thirty-seven thousand tons that is being pro- 
duced right now. 

But I believe when I worked out the figures at San Francisco, based 
on the amount of money that would be coming in from this source of 
revenue, it would have provided as much of a subsidy on 200,000 tons 
as is suggested in bill S, 2375. 

Senator Brste. I am very glad to get your explanation on it, 
Mr. Holman. 

Senator MaLone, Are you familiar with the wool business? 

Mr. Houtman. No; I am not. I simply thought of it, because it 
was a precedent. 
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Senator Maonu. Just another one of our experiments, and we are: 
slowly driving everybody out of the wool busmess. Nobody in his 
right mind with $2 would put it in the wool business, because you can 
produce a cheap unit, a ewe and a lamb in Australia, for example, for 
one-fifth as you would in this country. 

And the subsidy, so-called, allowing the wool to come in without an 
adequate tariff, and paying that small amount to the producer here, 
has finally resulted in everybody that can conveniently do so getting 
out of it. And that is what would happen to you if you adopted it. 
All of these trick programs are as a result of our policy of free trade 
starting in 1934. And you can’t doctor a thing like that. “The more 
you doctor it the less effective it is. 

I am surprised that everybody here comes in with some kind of a 
trick setup that will keep them in business for another month or 6 
months or a year. They are not even sure it will do that. 

Have you ever studied the policy of this trade business that we are 
following now? rf 

Mr. Houtman. i pare heard a very considerable amount of argument 
on the subject,-and I think that the International Trade Agreement is 
stricily detrimental to American industry. 

Senator Matons. Well, you know that they are operating under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade initiated in 1947 under 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act as extended within Geneva and there 
are 35 nations sitting there now. We are one, and we have one vote - 
regulating our foreign trade. You know that, do you not, Mr. 
Holman? 

Mr. Hiotman. Yes. 

Senator Matonn. Well, I was over there in 1955 on my way to 
Russia. I thought I had seen all of our star boarders and ‘would go 
on into Russia behind the Iron Curtain and see what they were 
doing. I traveled 15,000 miles in Russia. I took the chairman or 
secretary of this setup in Geneva tolunch. He is a Britisher, as you 
would probably know he would be, and smart, and a very fine man, 
only carrying out what Congress here allows him to carry out, and 
that is to continue on that 15 percent reduction, 5 percent a year, and 
further invading the markets of the United States. 

Now, what is ; the difference between an excise tax and a duty, or a 
tariff? 

Mr. Hotman. You have me there. 

Senator Matonz. I guess just to confuse the public, is it not? 

Mr. Houtman. I think probably it is. 

Senator Matone. It is a tax on imports, is it not? 

Mr. Houtman. It is a tax on imports. 

Senator Matons. And it used to be, before we embarked on a free- 
trade policy in 1934, to represent the difference between the cost of 
production abroad and here. 

Mr. Houman. Yes. 

Senator Matone. Sometimes awkwardly adjusted, but finally pro- 
vision was made for flexibility for the Tariff Commission to do the 
job. 

Mr. Houtman. Which is a logical answer for American industry. 
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Senator Mauone. But in 1934 we took it away from Congress and 
put it in the White House, with authority to transfer it to Geneva, 
which was done in 1947. You are familiar with this business. 

Mr. Hotman. Yes; 1 am. I have read considerable data on that 
subject. 

Senator Matonr. Now, everybody seems to take it for granted 
that for 20 years we have had a Seeretary of Interior over there that 
was always out of everything. We did not have any tungsten in the 
United States, no chromite, no anything else. You are familiar with 
all of that bill of goods that was sold to the American people. There- 
fore you had to get this material from across the ocean. 

Mr. Hotmes. And unfortunately, Senator Malone, they are still 
talking that way, as | determined yesterd: ay, in a talk with one of the 
gentlemen over in the Interior Department. 

Senator Matons. Well, he should know better by now. But to 
get down to the second or third or fourth echelon over there, they are 
the same people we have had here for 20 years. That is another 
unfortunate thing. 

But the unfortunate thing to me is that the people who represent 
these industries are still talking and want some patent medicines thet 
will keep them in business for another 30 days or another few montl's 
or a couple of years, and then they will go home satisfied and pay no 
attention, then to the extension that has been going on for 24 years of 
the very thing that puts them in the mine. Why is that? Now, you 
are serving on a Governor’s committee. I attended that meeting in 
Sacramento, as you know. 

Mr. Hotman. Yes; I know. ; 

Senator Matone. And you passed a resolution in the Governor's 
mining committee, asking that the 1934 Trade Agreement’s Act be 
not renewed in 1958, did you not? 

Mr. Houtman. That is true. And in our committee deliberations, 
frankly, our first choice all the way through, in handling each of these 
minerals, was to get a tariff protection that would protect the industry, 
but if that was not possible then we were to suggest the alternate. 

Senator MAaLone. Well, I have got some news for you. As long 
as you talk that way, it will not be possible. 

Mr. Hotman. Well, everybody else outside this very responsible 
committee, who have done so mueh for mining heretofore, and have 
backed us up a hundred pereent-—— 

But when we talk to Representatives of the House and we listen to 
representatives of the administrative agencies discuss the problems, . 
they apparently can carry some weight. I heard a resolution read this 
morning here that carried the approval, for instance, of the State 
Department. . 

Well, all of these people have a voice in Government, just like we 
taxpayers have. 

Senator MaLone. Wait just a minute. As for the State Depart- 
ment, there are none of them over there who are Members of the 
House; are there? 

Mr. Houtman. I don’t know. 

Senator Matong. You should know. They are in the State De- 
partment. They are not Members of the House or the Senate. 
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Senator Biste. You mean the House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate. 

Senator Matons. Allright. I want to tell you that the House has 
had more gumption on this thing than the Senate has. They only 
got it out of committee by one vote in 1955, that extension. 

Mr. Houtman. That I am glad to hear. 

Senator Martone. And now word has come from the Ways and 
Means Committee that the Office of Trade Cooperation will not come 
out of the Ways and Means Committee. They have refused to take 
it up, and many have said they would not take it up. 

Many believe that the extension of the 1930 Trade Agreements Act 
will never come out of that House Ways and Means Committee. 
Many of them believe that. And on the whole, the House nas been 
sounder on this trade policy, generally speaking, than the Senate. 

What we need here, those of us who believe this way, are men like 
you to represent the industry, to. study it and come in here and say 
flatfooted that this is the way to handle it. Because if you come in and 
say, ‘‘All right, we will take this on ourselves,’’—there has never been 
a policy like that in 145 years, until 1934. 

Mr. Hotman. I will grant you it is stopgap, but let me ask you a 
question for my own edification. Is not this situation that you have 
just described reflecting a rather recent change in atmosphere? 

Senator Matonn. Well, 3 years ago we got the extension of the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act passed by one vote in the House. Over 
here we had 15 votes against it. So make your own conclusions. But 
is the industry itself and the men working for it that can whip this 
thing. 

You have people working for you, do you not? 

Mr. Houman. Yes; I do. 

Senator Matons. How many are employed in the chrome industry 
in Oregon and California? 

Mr. Houtman. Well, directly and indirectly, I believe that the 
figure is between 1,500 and 2,000. And yet the industry is just 
comparatively marking time at the moment. 

Senator Matone. Well, how many would there be if you had this 
long-range protection that you need, that has been testified to by 
Congressman Ullman and others, whether it is a fixed price with a 
booster clause that would keep up with inflation, 10- or 15-year prin- 
ciple, or whether you had a principle established by Congress of a 
tariff or an excise tax that would do the same thing. How many 
would you have emploved out there in 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Houman. Frankly, I would say that a 10-year program would 
more than double this thing overnight. 

Senator Matone. Well, I want to say this to you. I only speak for 
1 out of 96 Senators. Every other Senator votes the same as I do 
their convictions. 

Now, they do not care anything about what you say. But if those 
couple of thousand men out there begin to scream that they are going 
to lose their jobs, and all they need to hold it is something that makes 
the difference as to their wages in turkey, you are liable to get 
someplace. 

Senator Braue. I think that is a good suggestion, Senator Malone. 
If this comes up from the grassroots, it means a terrific lot. 
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Senator Martone. It means 1,500 instead of 1, too. 

Mr. Houtman. I believe I am going to publish this thing pretty 
widely throughout the chrome producers on the west coast. I believe 
there has been some very constructive work done here and there has 
been some very interesting testimony. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much. 

Is there anything further? 

If not, we stand in recess until Friday at 10 o’clock, gentlemen. 

(Thereupon, the committee recessed, to reconvene at the call of the 


chairman.) 


* 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1957 


Unitep STates SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITT£® ON MINSRALS, MATERIALS, AND FUELS, 

or TH® Commirrer ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 o’clock a. m., pursuant to recess, 
in room 224, Senate Office Building, Hon. James E. Murray (chair- 
man), presiding. ; 

Present: Senators Murray, Bible, Dworshak, and Allott. 

Also present: Robert W. Redwine, professional staff member. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Liebert, we are very happy to have you here this morning. 
Throughout your many appearances before this committee we have 
been impressed by the clarity of your testimony, the depth of your 
knowledge, and your sincerity. 

As you are well aware, many segments of our domestic mineral 
industry are in dire straits, and the list of those segments is growing 
constantly. 

And, as you also undoubtedly know, industry witnesses who have 
previously testified have almost without exception complained that 
the long-range program submitted to the Congress by Secretary 
Seaton on June 4, is inadequate, both in scope and detail. 

Because of your background and familiarity with the problems 
faced by the industry, it is indeed fortunate that you are here to present 
the Administration’s case. We recognize that it is not your responsi- 
bility to establish the departmental or Administration’s mineral policy, 
but it is felt that you are most capable to explain it. 

Please proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN G. LIEBERT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY (MINERAL RESOURCES), ACCOMPANIED 
BY C. 0. MITTENDORF, ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE MINERALS 
EXPLORATION ADMINISTRATION, AND FRANK E. JOHNSON, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE MINERALS EXPLORATION 
ADMINISTRATION, AND JOHN F. O’LEARY, ECONOMIST, OFFICE 
OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY (MINERAL RESOURCES) 


Mr. Lissert.: Thank you, Senator. 

I want to say that | appreciate very much your most gracious 
statement and want you to know that it is always a pleasure to appear 
before this committee. i 

This morning I have not prepared a statement, as such, in view of 
the fact that the Secretary in his last appearance before this committee 
on June 4 spoke at length on the long-range mineral program, and I 
think that the record. rather clearly reflects his thoughts on the subject. 
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He did say that. the long-range minerals program would be im- 
plemented by the preparation of Tesielation on behalf of the Adminis- 
tration. Two bills have been already submitted to the Congress, 
one dealing with the proposed excise tax on lead and zinc and the bill 
which is before this committee as S. 2375, a bill to provide for the 
development of mineral resources in the United States, the Territories 
and possessions, by encouraging exploration of minerals and providing 
for payment as incentives for the production of certain minerals 
and for other purposes. 

In addition to these measures to implement the long-range mineral 
program, the Secretary is asking for an increase in appropriations for 
research activities and for additional work by the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines to carry out parts of the program. 

Work is continuing on a study of the land laws with a view to 
effecting certain necessary revisions, which may be indicated, and 
presenting those to the Congress for its consideration. ; 

If I yagn’ suggest, sir, I think that since much testimony has been 
given before this committee, that it might be more expeditious if 
questions which you might have would be addressed to me and I will 
do my best to answer them. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

We have with us here men from our staff who have been working 
on this matter. Mr. Redwine will you direct the questioning? 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, sir; I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, may the record carry the bill that is under. 
discussion? 

The CuarrMan. The bill will be carried in the record at this point. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[S. 2375, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide a program for the development of the minerals resources of the United States, its 
Territories and possessions by encouraging exploration for minerals and providing for payments as 
incentives for the production of certain minerals, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to stimulate exploration for minerals and to provide Federal financial assistance 
to assure the continuation of production of certain essential minerals within 
the United States, its Territories and possessions. 


TITLE I 


Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, in 
order to provide for additional development of domestic mineral resources, to 
establish and maintain a program for exploration by private industry within the 
United States, its Territories and possessions for such minerals, excluding organic 
fuels, as he shall from time to time designate, and to provide Federal financial 
assistance on a participating basis for that purpose. 

Sec. 102. (a) In order to carry out the purposes of this title, and subject to the 
provisions of this section, the Secretary is authorized to enter into exploration 
contracts with individuals, partnerships, or corporations which shall provide for 
such Federal financial participation as he deems in the national interest. Such 
contracts shall contain terms and conditions as the Secretary shall deem necessary 
and appropriate, including terms and conditions for the repayment of the Federal 
funds made available under any contract, together with interest thereon, to be 
calculated from the date of first production or certification, whichever shall first 
occur. Such interest shall be at rates which (1) are not less: than the rates of 
interest which the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine the Department of 
the Interior would have to pay if it borrowed such funds from the Treasury of the 
United States, taking into consideration current average yields on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States with maturities comparable to the 
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terms of the particular contracts involved and (2) shall be adequate to cover, in 
addition, the costs of administering the particular contracts. 

(b) Whenever minerals are produced and sold by the contractor or his successor 
in interest from the area described in a contract authorized by this title, there 
shall be paid to the United States a royalty on the value of said production 
which shall be applied toward the repayment of the Federal funds expended under 
the contract, including interest on such funds. Such payments shall be. covered 
into the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

(c) As soon as practicable, upon completion or termination of the exploration 
project undertaken pursuant to a contract, the Secretary shall certify to the 
contractor that an obligation to pay royalty on future production, as specified in 
the contract, has accrued, or the Secretary shall inform the contractor that no 
further obligation exists under the contract. Certification shall be made when 
an analysis and evaluation of the results of the exploration project discloses that 
mineral production from the area covered by the contract is possible. Upon 
certification, payment of royalties shall be a charge against production for the 
period specified in the contract or until the obligation has been discharged, but 
in no event shall such royalty payments continue for a period of more than twenty- 
five years from the date of contract. 

(d) No provision of this title, ‘nor any rule or regulation which may be issued 
by the Secretary shall be construed to require any production from the area 
described in the contract. 

(e) No funds shall be made available under this title unless the applicant 
shall certify that he is unable to finance the proposed expioration activities and 
that funds from commercial sources are unavailable on reasonable terms. 

(f) The Secretary shall establish and promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this title: Provided, however, That 
he may modify and adjust the terms and conditions of any contract to reduce 
the amount and term of any royalty payment when he shal! determine that such 
action is necessary and in the public interest. 

Sec. 103. As used in this tithe, the. term “exploration”? means the search for 
new or unexplored deposits of minerals, including related development work, 
within the United States, its Territories and possessions, whether conducted from 
the surface or underground, using recognized and sound procedures including 
standard geophysical and geochemical methods for obtaining mineralogical and 
geological information. 

Sec. 104. Departments and agencies of the Government are hereby authorized 
to advise and assist the Secretary of the Interior, upon his request, in carrying 
out the provisions of this title and may expend their funds for such purposes, 
with or without reimbursement, in accordance with such agreements as may be 


necessary. TITL I 
‘LE II 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed in 
order to assure the continuation of production of certain essential minerals within 
the United States, its Territories and possessions, to establish and maintain a 
program of payments to domestic producers of those minerals listed in section 202 
of this title, within the limits therein contained, as an incentive for the production 
of such minerals, 

Sec. 202. (a) The production ine entiv e payments authorized by this title shall 
be made for the following minerals mined from deposits located within the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, in the amounts and subject to limitations 
herein. specified: 

(1) For beryl concentrates (10 percent BeO healt) $70 per short ton, with- 
premiums and penalties as set forth in the regulations issued pursuant to section 
204 of this title, for not to exceed an aggregate of seven hundred and fifty short 
tons annually. No incentive payment shall be made in a calendar year on a 
quantity in excess of one hundred short tons produced by any one producer and 
originating in any one mining district from properties controlled by such producer. 

(2) For commercial grade, metallurgical chromite (46 percent basis), $21 per 
long dry ton, with premiums and penalties as set forth in the regulations issued 
pursuant to section 204 of this title, for not to exceed an aggregate of fifty thousand 
long dry tons annually. No incentive payment shall be made in a calendar year 
on a quantity in excess of ten thousand long dry tons produced by any one pro- 
ducer and originating in any one mining district from properties controlled by 
such producer. 

(3) For commercially acceptable columbium-tantalum concentrates (basis 50 
percent contained combined pentoxides), $2.35 per pound, with ratios of TA,O;s- 
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Cb,0;, premiums and penalties as set forth in regulations issued pursuant to 
section 204 of this title, for not to exceed an aggregate of twenty-five thousand 
pounds annually. No incentive payment shall be made in a calendar year on a 
quantity in excess of five thousand pounds produced by any one producer and 
originating in any one mining district from properties controlled by such producer. 

(b) No payment shall be made under this title for any material produced prior 
to the date of initiation of the programs authorized herein. The incentive pay- 
ment programs shall be initiated upon termination of existing purchase programs 

‘of the Federal Government for these materials, respectively, under authority of 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act (53 Stat. 811), as amended; 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 798), as amended; and the Domestie 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar and Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 579). 

(ec) No incentive payment shall be made pursuant to the provisions of this title 
except upon presentation of evidence satisfactory to the Secretary that the material 
has been produced and sold in accordance with regulations issued under section 
204 of this title. . 

Suc. 203. The Secretary of the Interior may delegate any of the functions 
conferred upon him by this title. 

Sec. 204. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue such rules and 
regulations as he deems necessary and appropriate to carry out the provisions 


of this title. 
TITLE Ill 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to present to 
the Congress, through the President, within two years from the date of this Act, 
a report containing a review and evaluation of the operations of the programs 
authorized in this Act, together with his recommendations regarding the need for 
the coutinuation of the programs and such amendments to this Act as he deems to 
be desirable. 

Sc. 302. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, from any funds in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

Mr. Repwrne. Mr. Liebert, would you explain; please, for the 
committee, just how the figure of $21 bonus for chrome was arrived at? 

In asking you to explain that, I am calling your attention to the 
fact that witnesses who have previously testified have described the 
$21 figure as being silly, as 1 witness described it. Many of them 
described it as being entirely inadequate. 

Would vou tell the committee just how that figure was arrived at? 
What the factors were that went into its determination. : 

Mr. Lircserrt. | will try, Mr. Redwine. 

The Senate bill, 2375, in that part which provides for incentive - 
- payments for certain minerals, specifies that the amount of $21 per 
ton should be paid for chrome produced under certain conditions, 
as a bonus for the continuing of the production of this material, and 
that, I take it, is what you were referring to, Mr. Redwine. 

Mr. Repwine. That is correct. 

Mr. Lienert. In trying to arrive at a proper amount to be paid 
as an incentive bonus for this material we requested the economists 
and experts in the Bureau of Mines to give to the Secretary a figure 
which, when added to the estimated gross receipts of domestic pro- 
ducers, would be the equivalent of the laid-down price of foreign 
chrome of similar metal content in the consuming market. 

This figure of $21 which they gave us when added to the estimated 
gross receipts of those people now producing, was supposed to equal 
the laid-down price on the eastern seaboard for this material. 

There was no thought, as I understand the basis of the long-range 
program, of expanding domestic chromium production. 

Rather it was intended to continue in being that segment of the 
chrome mining industry which is in being now and exists solely because 
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of a subsidy program, or a purchase program instituted under the 
Defense Production Act. 

Now, it is quite true that the payments for chrome under the Defense 
Production Act program are greater than the payments which would 
be made to the producers under the proposed program of S. 2375. 

In any attempt to pay a bonus right out of the blue, you are going 
to run into serious problems. Is the payment enough to do the job 
which it was intended to do? 

I would like to point out that the intention of this program is not 
the same as the intention of the program under the Defense Production 
Act. Under the DPA program the idea was to stimulate and develop 
additional and new production of chrome. The program under the 
proposed legislation is designed to continue in being the industry at 
just about the present rate of production, in the hope that there would 
be kept alive a nucleus of this industry which would be able to take 
advantage of the research work which is constantly going on to improve 
methods of beneficiation, methods of mining. Eventually it is hoped 
that as a result of these two programs working together, we mighi have 
a competitive chrome industry. 

Mr. Repwine. May I interrupt at that pot? The title of the bill 
under discussion, sent up by the Secretary to the Congress, says “to 
provide a program for the development of the mineral resources.”’ 

Just what do you conceive the word ‘‘development”’? means? It 
does not mean expansion; is that correct? 

Mr. Liepert. [| think thai is right, Nir. Redwine. I think what is 
meant is that this $21 bonus to chrome producers should be enough 
according to the Bureau of Mines economists. That when added to 
the selling price of the material produced it would keep the industry 
alive, 

The development would come not only as a result of this particular 
phase of the program but would result from the addition of other parts 
of the program; namely, the exploration program, the additional 
money that would be spent by the Government for beneficiation of 
low grade ores, and so forth. As a result of the working together of 
these various programs there would develop a segment which would be 
substantial. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Liebert, I would like, in talking about what 
went into this price determinatiou—lI would like to refer to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Williston before this committee. Here is what he had 
to say: , 

Insofar as chrome is concerned the present market on Turkish metallurgical 
grade chrome is $57 delivered in the East. The proposed subsidy of $21 per long . 
ton would bring this to $78 a ton, less freight from the west coast to the east 
coast markets. This compares with $110 per short ton paid under the present 
Government program. The freight would be quite appreciable. 

There was further testimony by qualified witnesses that freight 
would approximate $26 a ton from the west coast producing areas to 
the consuming areas. 

In other words, the $21 would not even meet the freight bill. 

Do you have any comment on that phase of it, Mr. Liebert? 

Mr. Ligesert. Well, of course, the greatest part of the consuming 
- market is in the Ohio Valley, and I believe the prices as quoted by Mr. 
Williston are prices east coast or seaboard. 

Of course, they would have some freight, too. 
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Mr. Repwine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lizzert. And that was taken into consideration in arriving 
at the price of $21. 

I think it fair to say that in looking at this $21 price, it was the 
suggested amount of the bonus which would be necessary to equalize, 
or make up for this competitive difference. 

Mr. Repwine. Let us go to another phase of the chrome proposal. 
I am quoting now from testimony by Mr. Holman, who was here 
representing the Western Governors Minerals Policy Conference. 
Mr. Holman said this: 


Title II section 202, paragraph (2), page 6, recommends a direct subsidy for 
chrome of $21 per ton, then proceeds to limit production from any one producer 
to 10,000 tons annually. 

iven if this differential were incentive to stay in the chrome mining business, 
which it definitely is not, it is only available as a bonus after mine production 
has been sold to industry. 

If the purpose is to continue production of chrome rather than 
expand to make possible continued production on the same basis that 
we have now, why the limitation of 10,000 tons per producer, Mr. 
Liebert? 

Mr. Liresert. I think that there is only one producer in the United 
States who is producing anything like 10,000 tons, and that is the 
American Chrome Co. up in Montana, producing under special con- 
tract with the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Repwine. Was this limitation designed specifically to freeze 
them out of the program, Mr. Liebert? 

Mr. Lizsert. No; it was not. Whenever you set budgetary re- 
quirements you have to have some target to shoot at. 

We know approximately the number of chrome producers and their 
current production. ‘Ten thousand tons of chrome from any one pro- 
ducer is going to take care of, under the present situation, anybody 
that we know of who is producing currently, and it also gives us a 
pretty good fix on how much money we would have to ask the Congress 
to appropriate to cover this particular item in the legislation. 

Senator Bratz. Right at that point, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Senator Bible. 

Senator Bratz. What is the anticipated cost of the chrome program 
as set forth in this bill before us? 

Mr. O’Leary. Senator, 50,000 tons total per year at $21 a ton. 

Senator Brste. Fifty thousand tons at $21 a ton as the total amount 
that you would anticipate, that would be necessary to appropriate 
in order to meet the provision of title II, section 202 (2); is that 
correct? 

Mr. O’Leary. Yes. 

Mr. Lizsert. That is right, sir. Itis about $1 million to $1,050,000. 
There would be some administrative costs. But roughly that is 
what you would pay if you could get that production. 

Now, bear in mind, sir, that today we are not producing 50,000 tons. 

Senator Brste. I see. 

Mr. Liesert. I think our rate of production today is something 
like 35,000 to 37,000 tons. 

So you are allowed some room for a reasonable expansion. 

I have every reason to believe that in the event things work out 
and there has been developed a segment of industry at this price, 
that when we take another look ‘at this program—it may very well 
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be that you would not want to continue as a long-range measure this 
kind of program at all, but do something entirely different. 

This is an initial. program to try to correlate the total Government 
thinking in the direction of doing something for the domestic mining 
industry which is realistic, as the Secretary, I think, said in his 
statement before this committee: The entire program is going to be 
under continuous review and where it should need modification he 
would be happy to suggest necessary modifications. 

I believe that we would all be happy if, as a result of this program, 
chrome production in the United States would increase, and some of 
our large deposits of low grade chrome ores could be utilized to the 
advantage of all of us in competition with foreign ores. 

That is the hoped-for development. 

Senator Biste. How many chrome producers are there in the United 
States today? You mentioned American Chrome produces over 
' 10,000 tons. 

Mr. Lizsert. I think, sir, there are around 50, many of them very 
small producers. 

Senator Brsie. By ‘‘very small,’”’ you mean what, 1 or 2? 

Mr. Liesert. A man, his son, a mule and a wagon. I can give 
you, referring to our 

Senator DworsHak. What percentage of our total consumption of 
chrome is produced in this country? — 

Mr. Lizsert. Senator, I always have to refer to the summary book 
here to make an accurate statement. 

It is approximately 37,500 tons. Our consumption is approximately 
1 million tons, and our production is around 37,500 tons. It is a 
very small percentage. 

The idea behind this program is to see if we cannot devise an 
incentive to take advantage of the work we have already done under 
the Defense Production Act, keep these people working at the problem, 
hacking away at it, but not to spend a tremendous amount of money 
piling up low grade ores which we are not yet able to use. 

Now, that is also one reason why we provide that this incentive 
is in the form of a bonus. In other words, the chrome miner under 
this program, is going to have to find a market for his particular chrome 
ore and thereby develop a market which we hope will be a continuing 
market for him rather than mine the material and pile it up. 

Senator Biste. May I ask a question at that point, Mr. Chairman? 

I have a lot of respect for Mr. Liebert’s judgment and work in the 
mining field. 

Is it your considered judgment that the amount provided for under 
this present bill before us for chrome would permit 50 small producers 
that you mentioned to stay in business? Would that be of any 
assistance whatever to them? Would they, or would they not, stay 
in business? ; 

Mr. Liesert. My understanding is on the basis of the figures given 
to us by the economists, that they would be able to stay in business. 

Senator Brste. How about the figures given to you by miners rather 
than the economists? 

Do the miners themselves think this would permit them to say in 
business? 

I heard Mr. Holman’s testimony, and I was definitely under the 
impression that he developed very satisfactorily that this amount 
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simply would not permit them to pay their costs. If they got these 
incentive payments as set forth in this law, they still would be unable to 
pay their labor and their material, power, and fuel costs, and that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Liesert. I think, Senator, if that can be demonstrated that 
we would certainly give most serious thought to changing the figure 
from $21 to a figure that would being about the result which we hope 
to achieve. 

Now, you can understand this is the best “guestimate” on the part 
of our people. 

Senator Bratz. What economists do you use when you-——— 

Mr. Lizsert. The Bureau of Mines. 

Senator Braie. Did they ever mine chrome? 

Mr. Lizsert. The chrome experts in the Bureau, I think, have a 
pretty good idea, or believe they have, of the cost of mining chrome 
in the mines which are currently operating out West. 

Senator Brate. But I understood you to- say, if I may interrupt 
you, that if it is developed to the satisfaction of the committee that 
the $21 is unrealistic, certainly your objective is to make some incen- 
tive payment that will keep the industry alive. Is that your objective? 

Mr. Lieserr. That is my understanding of the program ; yes, sir. 

Senator Breie. All right. 

Mr. Lienert. And I think there is no use in devising a program of 
this kind which is not going to achieve the results. You must abandon 
your approach or give a sufficient incentive to bring about the results. 

Senator Brate. [| am glad to have you say that, because I was 
impressed with the testimony that I happened to hear. I did not 
hear it all. But I did hear a part of the testimony saying that this 
was simply no value to the chrome producer. 

That is something that the committee itself could explore and see 
if there is a more realistic figure. 

Mr. Lirsert. Yes, sir. 

I think, Senator Bible, that that is the real purpose of having 
industry witnesses before this. committee so that the committee in 
its wisdom can decide the proper amount, but bear in mind our people 
think that they put a pretty sharp pencil to this figure. 

Senator Braie. My impression is they sharpened it up too much, 
maybe. Thank you. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, a careful review of the testimony of 
industry witnesses who testified in respect to chrome, shows the 
witnesses were unanimous in the observation and quite well proved 
their point, I think, that the $21 figure was entirely inadequate to 
keep them in business. 

Senator Brste. Mr. Chairman, I see it is 10:30, and I am not trying 
to rush us along, but I am wondering if Mr. Redwine plans to get 
into something such as copper that is having difficulties; tungsten, 
which is almost buried, almost. 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, Senator Bible, we will shortly. 

Senator Brsite. And some of these other minerals, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Repwine. At this point may we go into tungsten very briefly, 
Mr. Chairman? 

I know that Senator Bible is interested in that very much. 

Senator Bisie. I am also becoming more increasingly interested, 
I may say, in copper. 
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Would you advise me what the price of copper is this morning? 
Is it about 274? 

Mr. Ligperr. Twenty- seven and one-quarter to twenty-eight and 
one-half. 

Senator Brsir. [ am equally interested in copper. But I would be 
very happy to have you develop tungsten and then copper, if you 
do not mind. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Liebert, when the Secretary was before the 
committee on June 4 he stated that if Public Law 733 were not im- 
plemented in respect to tungsten by appropriations to continue the 
program, that the Department would review the matter and come up 
with a proposal. 

Are you ready to give us any proposal on tungsten at this time? 

Mr, Lizeert. No, sir; I am not. 

It is the Secretary’s considered opinion that some ething g should be 
done for the tungsten industry and that the—I hestiate to use the word 

“commitment,” but that is the only way I can think about it, Mr. 
Chairman—which was made to the tungsten miners should be kept, 
and for that reason he has said that the funds requested under Public 
Law 733, which the administration has approved and has recom- 
mended, should be of major assistance to that industry and anything 
short of that is less than perhaps they would be entitled to. 

Senator Brnue. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at that point? 

I think in addition to what Mr. Redwine says concerning Secretary 
Seaton’s testimony on the subject of tungsten, which I heard,and 
which has been correctly related, is it not true that after it became 
apparent that it was impossible to secure the appropriations that the 
Interior Committee directed a letter to the Secretary of the Interior 
calling that to his attention and saving: 
now, that we cannot secure the funds to carry out Public Law 733, Mr. Secretary, 
what do you now propose 
and did the Secretary not, under date of- 

Mr. Repwine. July 20. 

Senator Bisue. [ think the Secretary wrote back and said: 

We are now in the process of developing a program. 


Now, I am wondering how that program is being developed. 

- Mr. Ligsert. I can only say, Senator, that no program has yet 
been devised, and | am in no position to give such a program to the 
committee. 

Senator Bisie. You are familiar with the letter to which I refer, 

Mr. Lirepert. I am familiar with the letter; yes, sir. 

Senator Bree. If you are in no position to be able to give to the 
committee any such program, who is in a position to give to the com- 
nuttee such a program? 

Mr. Lirser’r. Senator, I do not think that any alternative sug- 
gestion has been devised which would be as adequate as that recom- 
mended in Public Law 733, for the additional funds. 

This position is obviously clear. If you cannot get appropriations 
to pay for the purchase of tungsten, which is now distressed, what 
other program is there? You almost hit an impass. 

What would be approved by the Appropriations Committee for 
this particular material? 
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Bear in mind that the real trouble with tungsten industry, is, or 
was, until the mines closed, serious overproduction. 

It is going to take money, substantial sums of money, to correct 
this situation to keep in being some of our tungsten mines and to take 
off the hands of some of the producers that material which they pro- 
duced in anticipation of funds under Public Law 733. 

If Congress has not appropriated that money, under what guise 
would it appropriate money to do the same job in another direction? 

I think that is the impasse that has been raised. 

Senator Brsyte. Mr. Chairman, I may say it seems to me rather 
apparent that the Congress at least is going to be very reluctant to 
appropriate money to carry out what I think was the main, at least, 
moral commitment of the Congress of the United States as set forth . 
in Public Law 733.. 

I have been very outspoken in thinking that that was the commit- 
ment on which the tungsten industry relieseand has every confidence 
to believe it would be kept up. But the appropriations were not 
forthcoming. 

Now, if that same position should prevail in the 2d session of the 
85th Congress, when we reconvene in January, is the Department: 
saying that if you cannot secure the appropriation to carry out Public 
Law 733 we have nothing whatever to suggest? 

May I elaborate just a bit? 

Western governors met in conference, and | think you are familiar 
with the resolutions that they passed in their Reno meeting, and 
among other things, they recommended an increase in the duty on 
tungsten. Ido not know whether that is the correct solution or not. 

The present duty, I believe, today, is $7.93 a unit, and I think 
that is a 16-pound contained unit of tungsten. 

But has any thought been given to ilar a tariff suggestion similar 
to the lead-zinc suggestion that was made, the sliding scale suggestion, 
or has any thought been given to an import quota? 

Mr. Lizserr. Yes, sir. Senator, a great deal of thought has been 
given to the matter of a tariff. As you correctly stated, the tariff on 
tungsten today is about $7.90, that when added to the world market 
price is not adequate to allow the domestic production to compete. 

Senator Bisiy. What is the world market today, $16—$17 a unit? 

Mr. O’Leary. $13.50. 

Senator Brsie. About $13.50? 

Mr. Lizsert. About $13.50. © 

It is a deteriorating market. I think that duty paid the United 
States price is something varying around $21 to $22. I do not know 
of any domestic producer, except 1 or 2 very small ones, whose pro- 
duction would be negligible and who are not really the backbone of 
the tungsten mining industry, who can exist at that price. 

When you get into the kind of price which would be necessary to 
support a commercial tungsten industry, you are talking in terms of 
something almost double that amount which, if you try to achieve it— 
take the figure of $13 for tungsten laid down, less duty, and you tried 
to say for purposes of calculations that you needed a price of $45, 
you would have to have a $32 duty. 

With your duty of $7.90 today, you can see that you would have to 
have a duty of 4 times that, or 400 percent your current duty, which 
seems to be a rather excessive amount. 
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Senator Bintz. May I interrupt you at that point? 

Could tungsten be produced with a profit to the producer, even in 
the cheap-labor countries at $13 a unit? - 

Mr. Lizpert. In my opinion, sir-—— 

Senator Bratz. Is that not a real subnormal and very low price 
figure for tungsten? 

Mr. Lizpert. Actually, it is difficult to say today. Weknow that 
prior to the Korean war tungsten was down to approximately that 
level, and lower. Since that time mining costs around the world have 
gone up. There has been no way in which we hére in the United States 
know exactly what the situation with respect to tungsten and the 
world mining costs of tungsten are because of the wholly artificial 
world market this situation has been brought into being because of 
the large purchases by the United States for stockpile purposes, and 
the fact that all of our domestic production has gone into that stock- 
pile at a much higher than the normal world market price. 

The effect of domestic production at one high price going into 
stockpile has had a leverage effect, if I might use that expression, on 
the total world market price for tungsten. 

So when the United States Government ceases buying not only its 
own domestic production, but other production, for the stockpile, the 
surplus which otherwise would be going to the stockpile from acceler- 
ated production, is thrown on the market. It is going to take quite 
some time before the market settles down and the smoke clears, and 
you can find out what the real situation is. 

My personal opinion, however, is that $13 tungsten is very cheap. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Mr. Liebert, as I recall, during your testimony 


before the Appropriations Subcommittee considering the budget for . 
the Interior epee you stated that probably this tungsten 


stockpile could be disposed of by the Government at a profit. Is 
that approximately what you testified at one time, I think, last spring? 

Mr. Lizsert. I recollect the statement that you are talking about, 
sir. I was not thinking particularly in terms of tungsten, Senator 
Dworshak, but the total stockpile. I think that certainly at today’s 
market prices our tungsten stockpile could not be disposed of at 
anything like a profit. 

There would be a loss in that commodity. 

Senator DworsHak. I am sure of that. 

Do you have any other suggestions as to how the stockpile might 
be handled so that there might be subsequent encouragement given 
to tungsten producers? 

You mentioned you thought there was overproduction. Did you 
not say that a few minutes ago? 

Mr. Lizpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. In view of what you say is overproduction and 
quite extensive stockpile, let us forget prices for a moment and con- 
sider the possibility of diverting some of the stockpile for uses which 
would diminish it and thereby strengthen the price levels. 

Do you have anything along that Tit ine to suggest, Mr. Liebert? 

Mr. Ligsert. Senator, I do not know how that would work out. 
I have tried to think my way through that one and it would seem to 
me, as a first observation, that to take anything out of the stockpile 
and put it in the consuming market would cause a further attrition of 
the price. 
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I have heard the argument advanced by, I believe it was Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, that that was the thing to do, but I got completely lost in 
trying to analyze his argument. 

Senator DworsHax. Do you know how you could stimulate the 
consumption of tungsten? 

Mr. Lieperr. Everything is being done that I know of, sir, to 
stimulate production. We ‘know that the tungsten producers them- 
selves have made great strides in that direction through research in 
the last year and a half. They are spending money continuing re- 
search in that direction. 

I know ofanew process whichis reducing the cost of beneficiation of 
low-grade tungsten which will have a salutary effect on the industry. 
It is expected that—not in the immediate future, meaning 6 months 
ora year, perhaps even 2 years—but over the long term that new high 
temperature alloys, using tungsten, will be developed, and certainly 
that will cause a further increase in the uses of tungsten. 

One real problem, however, at the moment, is that when the tung- 
sten producers were producing for the Government stockpile under 
the Defense Production Act program, and under the bonus program 
of Public Law 733, they were producing at a rate which was just ap- 
proximately twice the consumption in the United States. 

Senator Dworsaax. If you were to revive the acquisition program 
authorized under Public Law 733, so long as domestic production is 
twice our normal requirements, w ‘ould you not inevitably encounter 
difficulty unless production were curtailed? 

Mr. Ligserr. Yes, sir; that is absolutely true and one of the 
thoughts behind Public Law 733—and I believe it was in the mind of 
this committee, and it certaiuly was in my mind—that when Public 
Law 733 funds were requested, that they were requested for the pur- 
pose of allowing the industry to shrink back on its own responsibility 
to some level of production that was realistic to their market. 

Senator DworsHak. That was not done, though? 

Mr. Lispert. That was not done. 

Senator DworsHak. In fact, they resisted efforts made by myself 
and others to reward curtailment of production in conformity with 
our normal requirements by limiting the purchases by the Govern- 
ment to a certain amount each month. They resisted that which 
reflected apparently a lack of cooperation on their part in trying to 
minimize production in line with consumption; is that not true? 

Mr. Liesert. Well, I would not want to throw all the blame on that, 
sir, on the tungsten producer, because I; myself, said that it would be 
extremely difficult to limit on a monthly basis the management of the 
moneys. I just do not know how you do that administratively. 

Senator Dworsrakx. Then how are you going to restrict pro- 
duction? 

Mr. Lireserr. But certainly the ceiling on units w hich was pro- 
vided in the bill to curtail the large producers caused them to throw 
their production over the purchase level into the market. They did 
that, and the effect of it was to equalize the amount of production 
which they got subsidized with the price they got on the world market 
and so they would get something for the large production below the 
prevailing price for the small producers. 

Senator DworsHak. Would it not be futile to put any import 
quotas on tungsten so long as we are producing twice as much as we 
required for this country? 
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Mr. Lizpert. Well, if you put import quotas on tungsten and then 
went ahead and produced all the tungsten you could consume in the 
United States, you will still have to cut down your total production by 
50 percent of what it was at the peak during existence of the program 
under Public Law 733. 

Senator Dworsuak. And in your judgment there is no other alter- 
native available besides cutting down production in order to raise the 
price levels prevailing for tungsten. 

Mr. Lizsert. I think you are going to have to do two things. 
I think you are going to have to do that at a time when you are 
stimulating use of tungsten. Certainly the curtailment of production 
is one of the first steps. 

Senator Binty. May I ask a question at that point, Mr. C hairman? 

[ realize that certainly today there is more production than there is 
consumption and that brings us in iz nbalance. 

But is it not also true that that is partly due to a terrific amount 
of unportation of foreign tungsten? Is there not a tremendous amount 
of foreign tungsten being imported into the United States today? 

Is that not part of the reason that you have so much more tungsten 
than you can use? 

Mr. Limpert. That is true, Senator. 

I think you have the very peculiar situation where most of the 
domestic production of Sungate under the Defense Production Act 
program and under Public Law 733, went to the Government and 
never touched the consuraing market at all. 

The ideal situation for the tungsten industry would be to save the 
domestic tungsten consuming market for the domestic tungsten 
producers, within reasonable limiin to accommodate our necessary 
foreign trade policies. 

Senator Biste. And how can you do that? Maybe that is the 
thing we are looking for. 

Mr. Lizpert. | suppose; and you understand I am only thinking 
out loud here, one way would be to limit the quantum of the imports 
from foreign sources by some:kind of a quota. How that could be 
done, whether it would be palatable to the administration or to the 
Congress, is something I do not wish to comment on because I do 
not know. 

Senator DworsHak. How would that affect the domestic pro- 
duction? 

Mr. Limpert. It would save what domestic market there is for the 
domestic producers. Then the domestic producers would have to 
scramble as everybody else does, for the domestic market. 

Senator DworsHak. Would they still not have to cut down 
production? 

Mr. Lispert. They would have to cut down beyond what they 
were producing under Public Law 733. But it is my understanding, 
sir, that most of the domestic production as of this minute has ceased. 

I think that practically every tungsten mine in the United States 
with the exception of those that are on standby and those which would 
be producing through thick and thin, regardless of what the price was, 
are now closed down. 

Senator Brsie. That is true, I think, in my State of Nevada, with 
the exception of a few that are on standby basis. 
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Senator DworsHaxk. You do not assume this production will be 
reactivated until such time as price situation is encouraging enough 
to justify profitable operations. 

Mr. Liesert. I believe that is true; yes, sir. 

And if funds for Public Law 733, in my opinion, were appropriated 
by the Congress, it would not reactivate all of the production which 
has since gone out, but it would have the effect of somehow bailing 
out, so to speak, some of the people who produced in anticipation of | 
these funds and keeping what I would regard as a kind of moral com- 
mitment to the tungsten producers. 

Senator DworsHax. Would that revival of tungsten production be 
more beneficial to the low cost producer than to the marginal pro- 
ducer? Is it reasonable to assume that the high cost producers 
would not reactivate their mines? 

Mr. Lizserrt. I think that is true; yes, sir, except for the small ones 
who intermittently operate. 

You see, many small tungsten producers operate only on weekends 
or a few months out of the year, anyway, and. they would come back 
in, because they do not provide the rea] production of tungsten. 

Senator DworsHax. How much tungsten is currently. being pro- 
duced as a byproduct of other mining operations? 
fi Mr. Liesert. At the present time, Senator, I cannot give you that 

gure. 

“Senator dain: There is some, though, is there not? 

Mr. Lresert. There is some; yes, sir. I think there is some pro- 
duced as a byproduct of molybdenum mining and there i is some small 
production from the copper mines, 

Senator DworsHak. That would be a negligible disistans? 

Mr. Lienert. No; it is not negligible in terms of United States con- 
sumption because, really, we always produced about, roughly, a third 
of our total consumption of tungsten. This has been produced as 
byproduct tungsten or from very low-cost mines. 

Senator Dwoxrssak. So long as you are unable to give us the total 
amount of byproduct of tungsten, it is not possible to reach any 
definite conclusion as to whether that production might be ample to 
take care of our consumption requirements when added to normal 
imports of tungsten. 

Mr. Liesertr. Well, normal imports of tungsten are those which 
make up the deficiency between total consumption and what is 
available from domestic sources. Normal over the last few years 
has been 100 percent of consumption. 

Senator Dworsuax. At the very time when we were producing 
twice as much in this country than we required. 

Mr. Lizsert. That is correct, sir. 

Most of the consumption was supplied from foreign sources. 

But I think we have to understand just what position we are in 
right now with respect to the tungsten industry and how we got there. 

At the beginning of the Korean war, probably one of the most 
valuable metals for military purposes was tungsten. We just did not 
have any in the stockpile. 

Because of the tremendous necessity to get it, perhaps too extreve- 
gant measures—hindsight is always better than foresight—but heavy 
measures were taken to stimulate production around the world, and 
within the United States, to do two things’ To provide for the imme- 
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diate requirement for weapons, and to, at the same time, pile up 
enough to protect us in the eventuality of a war. 

The price shot up very high. The entire world market in this 
commodity was completely distorted and it is presently distorted. 

We are not going to see anything like normal conditions in tungsten 
until the smoke clears and normal trade relations are again established. 

It is my thought that perhaps some segment of the tungsten indus- 
try, somehow, should be kept alive so that when this eventual equilib- 
rium takes place, we would, that is to say, our domestic producers 
would, have their fair share of the domestic consuming market. 

It is a very hard problem. 

Senator Bisse. Is it not likewise true, Mr. Liebert, there is still 
outstanding today something in the neighborhood of 50 to 55 million 
dollars of enforcible contracts for the purchase of foreign tungsten? © 

Mr. Lizsert. There are still some very substantial outstanding 
contracts for the purchase of foreign production. I believe the 
amount you suggested is approximately correct. 

Senator Brste. Something in the neighborhood of $50 million? 

Mr. Liresert. I believe so. 

Senator DworsHak. When were those negotiations? 

Mr. Liesert. Those contracts were mostly, sir, negotiated in 1951 
and 1952. I think most of them in 1951. ‘They were negotiated on 
a long-term basis because people who had foreign deposits in many 
cases had to go out and actually develop those mines from the deposits. 
The effect of these long-term contracts is that production which was 
then contracted for is now being delivered to us. 

Senator DworsHak. Was that procured essentially for use in what 
was then the Korean war? 

Mr. Lizsert. It was procured for that purpose, plus the stockpile. 

Senator Dworsnax. At that time there was very limited domestic 
production of tungsten? 

Mr. Lizserr. At that time there was very limited domestic produc- 
tion and in order to encourage domestic production of tungsten we 
put in the domestic production program of $63 a unit, It was realized 
‘that what we would produce at home was only a fraction of what our 
stockpile requirements were; and even under the heyday the maxi- 
mum production from domestic sources, under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act program, or Public Law 733, only resulted in a fraction of 
what the requirements of the stockpile were. 

Senator Birnie. May I ask you where the tungsten that is secured 
under this foreign purchase program goes? Does that go into the 
stockpile? It does not go into industry, does it? 

'Mr. Lizsert. No, sir; it all goes into the stockpile. Every bit of 
it is for the strategic stockpile. And the average price for that ranges 
in the neighborhood of $50 and $55 a unit. 

Mr. O’Leary. Yes. 

Mr. Lippert. The average price ranges in excess of $50. 

Senator Breie. Those contracts still have months or years to run? 

Mr. Lreserrt. I think the latest one ceases in 1959, and the price 
ranges from $45 to $59 per short ton unit. 

Senator Brste. Are monthly purchases being made pursuant to 
those contracts? 

Mr. Lizesert. Yes, sir; deliveries are taking place under the contract. 
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Senator Dworsuax. Why were the dates placed far in advance? 
In 1951 having delivery of tungsten 8 years later would do little good 
in the Korean war. 

Mr. Lizsert. This all went, sir, into the stockpile. Nobody knew 
then, nor do they know now, when the next conflict would take place. 
There was a mad scramble around the world for tungsten. 

I was right in the middle of that at the end of 1951, and I know how 
serious it was. I know how badly we needed it for armor piercing 
projectiles, and how little we had. 

Our scientists went to work diligently to find ways to fabricate 
tungsten, tungsten powder, tungsten carbide, all of these things to 
make weapons, and we just did not have enough material. 

In faet, it was so short that the military prescribed certain uses for 
tungsten and prohibited tungsten from going into other uses. 

Senator Dworsnak. That policy has been changed? 

Mr. Lizsertr. That policy has been changed. 

Senator DworsHak. Is much tungsten being used currently in the 

‘development of atomic energy? 

Mr. Lienert. [donot know,sir. [I understand that there wassome 
thought of using tungsten in certain of the high-temperature applica- 
tions, but knowi ing what goes on in the Atomic Ene rgy Commission 
is almost. as difficult as knowing what goes on be hind the Iron Curtain, 
so I cannot tell you exactly w hat they are doing withit. . 

But I have heard that there were certain high-temperature applice- 
tions that they were toying with, but I know of no sizable quantities 
that are being used. 

Senator DworsHak. Maybe they could use some tungsten to 
fabricate a tungsten curtain instead of an iren curtain, 

Senator Bisite. May I ask one question further, Mr. Chairman, of 
Mr. Liebert? 

I believe that prior hearings before this committee the Defense 
Department indicated that they had released their curtailment on 
the use-of tungsten. I think it was first 4.5 per thousand tons of 
thrust, and I think it moved up to 5.5 pounds per thousand pounds of 
thrust. [am under the impression about December of last year, they 
took all restrictions off on the use of tungsten in jet engines in the 
high-temperature field. 

Mr. Liesert. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator Brsie. Are you in a position to indicate whether that 
particular move by the Defense Department has resulted’ in an in- 
creased use of tungsten? Up to that time I believe many of the manu- 
facturers were designing around tungsten. 

Mr. Lizsert. Yes, sir. 

Actually, I do not know of any appreciable increase in the use of 
tungsten which has resulted from this measure. Perhaps it is because, 
Senator, it is usually 2 years from the drafting board to production, 
and sometimes it is 2 years or more to the drafting board stage. I do 
not think that this release of restriction will be felt in terms of in- 
creased uses of tungsten for some time yet, and then the total effect 
of it, of course, would depend upon the size of our jet-engine and other 
programs at that time. 

Senator DworsHax. Has the minerals mobilization agency any 
interest or any responsibility for exploring the potential uses of 
tungsten? 
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Mr. Liespnrr. No, sir. As far as I know, they do not. The Bureau 
of Mines is looking at that in carrying on their research work and 
industry is doing a great deal of research work in that direction, too. 

Senator Breie. Would a peril-point approach to this problem be of 
any value? You mentioned peril point on lead and zinc, the 17- and 
17%-cent breaking point. 

W e have a 24-cent peril-point breaking point in law now, so far as 
copper is concerned. Would a peril-point approach to tungsten be a 
possible answer? 

Mr. Liesert. I think, Senator, just in speculating about it, it 
would be a possible answer, but I do not think it would nearly so 
effective as a quota. 

You have to take drastic and stringent measures to correct a drastic 
and serious situation. I think that it would be rather unrealistic to 
put a four or five hundred percent ad valorem tariff or excise tax on 
any commodity. 

I think that is unrealistic and for that reason I would not favor it, 
and I am sure that it would be far more upsetting, too, as a matter 
of United States policy, for anybody to suggest an ad valorem equiv- 
alent duty of 400 or 500 percent than it would be to adopt some other 
measures. 

In fact, I think that was one of the reasons why everyone agreed 
that the approach of continuing to purchase under Public Law 733 
during an intermediate period was far more satisfactory and less 
upsetting to our foreign trade relations. 

Senator Brsix. Of course, part of the history back of Public Law 733 
was that it was going to permit the Department of the Interior to 
develop a long-range program in this field; is that not correct? 

Mr. Limpert. That was one of the thoughts, but it was also of 
more consideration that industry itself would be allowed to work-out 
from under the capital investment it had made in anticipation of 
this upsurge in tungsten, which was caused by a Government program 
of purchasing. 

I think they both should have worked together on this problem. 
I think the Government still has, and in this I am speaking for myself, 
personally, a responsibility in this area. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Liebert, we have been doing a lot of 
talking about tungsten, and anybody that knows anything about 
domestic mining industry, knows that copper, lead, zinc, are in distress. 

When we talked about tungsten we recognized we are producing 
twice as much as our requirements for normal consumption. 

What is the long-range minerals program envisioned for such 
minerals as cobalt? We will not talk about antimony, because we 
passed the point where we can do anything for antimony. 

Let us talk about cobalt. We are not producing twice as much 
cobalt as we need in this country. Actually, we are producing only 5 
percent or less of the cobalt we require in this country and rely upon 
95 percent of the cobalt imports for meeting our consumption require- 
ments in this country. 

Now, are we going to merely deal with something like tungsten, or 
are we going to take into consideration the entire domestic mining 
industry and forestall the possibilities that if we become involved in 
a global war we will wake up to the fact that, outside of a stockpile 
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of antimony and cobalt and a few other minerals, we have only 
limited production of in this country? 

What are we going to do about that?—Wait until we face a rather 
desperate situation, or are we going to anticipate the need of solving 
that problem before it becomes very critical? 

Mr. Lreserrt. I think, sir, that is a problem which all of us have to 
face. I think that is a problem that not only the executive, but also 
the Congress has to face up to and decide what is the oughtness i in an 
amamaee to this problem of the mining industry. 

With respect to cobalt—— 

Senator DworsHak. That i is the point. When are we going to do 
it? Five years from now? I think we passed the point where some- 
thing should have been done. 

I recall 3 years ago when we went to the White House, and not- 
withstanding a recommendation of the Tariff Commission, that nothing 
was done with the exception of temporary stockpiling. That was 
more than 3 years ago. 

Stockpiling has done a very fine job in providing a temporary ex- 
pedient to keep the domestic mining industry alive. But how long 
can we proceed on that basis of stockpiling foreign ore, having over- 
production of tungsten and then ignoring all of the other minerals? 

Have we not reached the point where some action is necessary and 
not only so far as a long-range minerals-program recommendation by 
the administration, but also action by the Congress? 

And I have emphasized that time and again—that Congress has a 
joint responsibility. 

Now, what do you suggest? What are we going to do? 

Mr. Lisrert. I think you are exactly right, Senator. I think 
the Congress has a large measure of responsibility in fixing the total 
approach to what ought to be done for the development and main- 
tenance of a domestic mining industry. I think it is a problem which 
no one—certainly I do not have the answer, and I would be pre- 


_ sumptuous if I would say that I did. 


This matter has been explored for a number of years. We must 
bear in mind that we have had some very serious shocks to the metal- 
mining industry in the period of last few years. We have had World 
War II; we have had then the decline after World War II, we have 
had the accelerated production requirements to take care of as an 
aftermath of the war, and then we had stimulated production in the 
Korean war. 

Now we have overpr cakyie tion. 

All of these things have been serious shocks. 

Senator DworsHak. A prolonged shock may completely destroy 
our domestic mining industry‘ 

Mr, Lizpert. I think that is a very ser ious matter. 

Senator DworsHak. Then what are we going to do? 

Mr. Lizsert. Now, we are not in such terrible shape on cobalt as 
you might think, sir. 

I look at this commodity, and the experts have, and the data indi- 
cate that right now we are producing at the rate of about 36 percent 
of our industrial requirements of cobalt in the United States. 

Senator DworsHak. In the United States? 

Mr. Lizpert. Yes, sir. 

And every mine which is reasonably competitive is producing today 
under some kind of Government contract. 
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Senator DworsHax. How many mines are there in these contracts? 

Mr. Liepserr. I think there are about three. If my memory serves 
me, I think we are producing from three deposits in the United States 
today, which are reasonably competitive. 

Now, we have other areas in the United States where cobalt is 
found; but there just does not seem to be any reasonable thing, based 
upon today’s market, that you can do to these low-grade ores to inake 
them competitive except hack away by continuing research to see if 
the costs cannot be brought down. 

Senator DworsHak. at is the world price of cobalt? 

Mr. Lizsertr. Two dollars even? 

Mr. O’Leary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lizsert. Two dollars even, I am advised, sir. 

Senator ALttorr. May I, Mr. Chairman? 

- The Cuatrman. You may, Senator Allott. 

Senator AtLorr. Will you yield to me for a minute? 

Senator Dworsuak. Surely. 

Senator Atuorr. I would like to interject a few thoughts into this 
matter. I wanted to discuss tungsten before we left it, but I am just 
as willing to talk about cobalt, or anything else. 

First of all, Mr. Liebert, is it not a fact that the responsibility for 
this whole mineral situation is one which Congress has ignored for 
many, many years? 

And I do not mean 2 years, or 3 years, or 5 years; I mean perhaps 
as long as 50 years. 

Do you know of any place in the statutes of the United States where 
the responsibilities of the Interior Department with respect to a min- 
erals program have been spelled out, or do you know anywhere in the 
statutes of the United States where the declared policy with respect 
to our minerals and the preservation of our minerals has ever been 
spelled out? 

Mr. Lienert. No, sir; I do not. 

And I think that is, if I might suggest, probably one of the difficul- 
ties that the executive, or anyone else, has in grappling with the 
mineral problem. 

I know of no legislation which says it is the responsibility of any- 
body to foster and develop the domestic mining industry. 

Now, it is true that there have been 

Senator Attorr. Let us go back 3 years when we started talking 
about a long-range minerals program, and we have a divided authority 
and responsibility here, whatever it may be, with the Department of 
the Interior and Congress. I believe that the primary responsibility 
is in Congress. 

Now, do you know of anyone who has ever come up with any 
legislation, or have you ever seen any statute which said ‘‘It will be 
the policy of Congress, or it shall be the policy of the Interior Depart- 
ment, or the Interior Department shall formulate plans to keep our 
mineral industry and our mining industry at a certain level,” and 
— principles for doing that? 

Do you leew of any place like that in our statutes? 


Mr. Lizserr. I know of no existing law that would make it the 

responsibility of the Department of the Interior to do just that thing. 

enator Attotr. Now, let us take just a few of the things that the 
people commonly argue about, and talk about. 
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With respect to Public Law 733 our western people were criticized 
bitterly—it was a boondoggling giveaway and so forth. 

Instead of getting into one mess after another, why is it not the 
' proper place to begin in this whole situation for Congress to pass a law, 
first of all, saying to the Interior Department ‘‘This is your responsi- 
bility,” and, second of all, trying to set out general, broad, long-term 
principles with respect to the mining industry? 

Then, if we do that it is the duty of the Interior Department to 
administer such programs, and we will follow certain principles. 

And let us assume that one of these principles would be to maintain 
our domestic mining industry at such a level that in the event of war 
we would have a strong industry in each of our various mineral 
categories. - 

Then would we not be at the beginning place for talking about the 
methods, whether by quota, whether by subsidy, whether by tariff, 
or whether by import tax, as to what we are going to do to help our 
mining industry? 

Mr. Liesert. One of the difficulties, Senator, has been the fact 
that there is no established criteria. 

Senator Attorr. Is that not what I have just said? 

Mr. Larsert. For which and in conjunction with which you should 
develop a program. And I think that is what you have said. 

That is one of the problems that face us now in talking about this 
thing: What is the degree of oughtness? What is the degree of re- 
sponsibility that the Federal Government has in this area, and what 
are the limits which circumscribe the execution of such a policy? 

Senator Atnorr. The thing that [ am concerned about, Mr. Liebert 
and I am not critical of anyone—I am not trying to criticize the pre- 
vious administration ; I am not trying to criticize the Interior Depart- 

ment of the preceding Secretary of the Interior, or anyone—what I am 
trying to say is simply this: it has been assumed that this was within 
the scope of the Interior Department, but I do not know of any statutes 
which say that this is the Interior Department’s responsibility and, 
furthermore, I do not: know of any statutes which clearly set out direc- 
tive for the Interior Department in this field. 

Now, it seéms to me that this is the thing that Congress should do, 
and if we could enact legislation which would set forth these policies, 
these principles, then perhaps we would have a guideline to go by 
within whtich we could attack each one of these some 100 metals, or 
more, there that we are dealing with, and included in the hearings of 
Secretary Seaton when he appeared before this committee on June 4. 

i Would you agree with that generally, or would you comment on it, 
if whether you agree with it, or not? 

- Mr. Lrezert. Senator, T think vour broad approach to this has a 
a great deal of merit. It is extremely difficult for anyone to frame an 
| ~ act to execute anything without a known objective. 

We have under Public Law 520-——— 

: Senator Atuorr. Let us evaluate that statement you just made, 
: because it illustrates very well whet I am talking about. Let us talk 
about tungsten. 

You said without a known objective. Now, what is the objective? 
What is the policy of this Congress with respect to tungsten? Is the 
policy to keep every mine that is now operating open, and wide open 
and producing at maximum capacity? Is it the policy of this Con- 
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gress to keep the industry strong enough so that it could conceivably 
develop or produce at any time our maximum demand for tungsten? 

Or is it the policy of Congress just to keep a few mines open which 
might, in a period of 6 months, a year, 18 months, in the event of a 
national emergency, finally be developed? . 

Now, here are three approaches to the tungsten problem which in- 
volve basic principles and objectives; ‘‘objective’’ is tne word you used. 
I have dealt with all these minerals and I am interested as are all 
westerners in these things. { am coneerned because we pick up a - 
mineral and we get all agitated about a specific situation with a mineral, 
and we attack it one of a half dozen ways, and until we know what 
our general objectives are, we will never get any intelligent overall 
mineral program. ‘ 

I will add one thing else: I did not mean to make a speech, but I 
feel very strongly about these things. I feel very strongly when I see 
thousands of worke rs, as there are in Colorado and elsewhere who are 
- unemployed, men who by training can go to no other area. They are 
hard-rock miners and they are strong individuals. They do not break 
into any old job. 

1 am coneerned about it. 

[ am concerned because it seems to me that unless we develop a 
policy here, we cannot expect any long-term legislation. 

And I will add this, that the phrase long-term mineral policy, in my 
opinion, is the poor ‘est phrase that ever came into being in the halls of 
this office building, or in the Halls of Congress, because, while we 
could formulate a long-term mineral policy in the sense of saying to 
the Interior Department “We believe that the mineral industry 
should be developed within these prin¢iples and it is your responsibility 
to administer it,’”’ still, at the same time, after we have done that, 
there is no such thing as a long-term mineral policy and pick any 
metal that you want to pick, whether it is molybdenum, whether it is 
tungsten, whether it is fluorspar, no matter what it is. Today, for 
instance, in tungsten we have an annual industrial consumption in 
1956 of 9,600,000 pounds. That has grown. 

That was 8,000,000 in 1948. It dropped to 4,000,000 in 1954. It 
is now up to 9,600,000 pounds. And there are those of us who are 
most hopeful that this will ex pand 4 or 5 times as the uses of tungsten 
in these high heat resistance alloys are expanded.. 

But the point of it is that as your industrial situation changes, as 
your import situation changes, as your world situation changes, 
there is no such thing as a long-term program for the minerals as a 
whole, nor such a thing as a spec “ific long-term program for a particular 
mineral because it is going to have to ‘be changed and modified from 
year to year to fit the pattern. 

This may not make sense to you, but what I have been trying to 
expound makes a lot of sense to me. 

If you care to comment on it, I would really appreciate it. 

Senator Brsix (presiding). Will the Senator yield just for an 
observation, at that point? 

Senator ALLorr. Surely. 

Senator Brete. I am sure we are all trying to hit the same way, 

certainly. 

Before the Senator from Colorado came in, we were discussing 
tungsten. We were not trying to single shoot on any’one particular 
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mineral; We took up chrome and cobalt, and I hope soon we will 
get to copper. 

But I want to comment on this. The President of the United States 
on August 14, 1955, advised the Congress and it appears on page 2 
of the eee minerals program hearing: 

I am conscious of the desirability of developing a long-range minerals program 
for the United States to assure an adequate mobilization base and to preserve a 
sound minerals economy. The Advisory Committee on Minerals Policy so 
advised and the Office of Minerals Mobilization has been established in the 
Department of the Interior to determine and recommend such program. 


Then he continues: 


The interests of the domestic minerals industry will be better served by pro- 
ceeding with careful development of a long-range minerals program than by 
approving a stopgap measure extending substantial Government aid to only a - 
segment of the industry. 

And further down it is pointed out that some $300,000 a year-has 
been appropriated for the operation of the Office of Minerals Mobili- 
zation. 

Senator Attorr. Mr. Chairman, if you will yield to me just a 
moment, I think this is exactly the point I am driving at. I am 
afraid that there has been an assumption in this whole area which 
has never been spelled out, perhaps an assumption by the President, 
and perhaps an assumption by this committee, and perhaps an 
assumption by the Department of the Interior. 

But this is the point that I make: That maybe the time has come 
for us to fill out these general principles and make the delegation of 
responsibility so that within this framework of principles we can 
then develop a program for each of these metals. 

Senator Bisie. | was under the same impression; I could certainly 
be in error, but I could not agree with the Senator from Colorado 
more. 

We are all striving toward the ultimate goal. 

Senator Atitorr. That is entirely correct, I am sure. 

Senator Breie. I was definitely under the impression that was the 
very reason the Office of Minerals Mobilization was created within 
the Department of the Interior. That was at least part of the reason 
that the Secretary of the Interior, and I think the main reason, came 
up and spoke before us on May 27, 1957. 

I know this is going to take a lot of work for this committee. We 
do have that ultimate goal. 

If the Senator does not mind, I would like to develop from Mr. 
Liebert, if we could, his feelings as to copper, because I think we have 
to recess at noon to go on the floor. It is obvious we are not going to 
get anything through in the next 2 days to be of any help to the mining 
industry before we adjourn, I trust, sine die, on this Saturday evening. 

But I would like some observations on your feeling, your recom- 
mendation as to copper, if that meets with the approval of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Senator Auiorr. Certainly. 

Senator Braue. Because that is critical at the present time, 

Senator Auuorr. If the Senator would yield, this is something I 
have felt deeply about for a long time, and I do not want to delay the 
discussion on any other matter, or any other mineral. This is some- 
thing I have for a long time felt we missed the boat on, and that is the 
reason we thrash around so much when we get into these things. 
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Senator Bratz. Does the Senator from Colorado have anything 
further? 

Senator Atiorr. No; and I thank the Senator for yielding. 

I could not agree with you more. I think we are all aiming at the 
same general program and want to find the best way to get there. 

Senator Biste. The staff member, Mr. Redwine, indicates that he 
has some preliminary material that he would like to put in the reeord 
on the subject of copper. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Liebert, directing your attention to page 10 
of the printed record of Secretary Seaton’s appearance before this 
committee on June 4, on copper in his formal statement he had this 
to say: 

Copper has not been included in view of the continuing good price and the fact 
that a 2-cent excise tax comes into effect when the price falls below 24 cents. 
The current rate of domestic production is expanding, and the market situation is 
stable under current conditions. 

That statement was made on June 4. 

Checking the copper prices, we find that on May 30 the price of 
copper was 31.21 cents. That was 5 days before that statement was 
made. 

On June 19, 15 days later, the price of copper was 29.25 cents. 
Today it is 27.25 cents to 28.50 cents. 

What I would like for you to explain to the committee is just what 
order of crystal-ball grazing was indulged in on June 4, with talk about 
a stable price situation, when it was already off some 3 cents from 
what it had been 60 days prior. 

Just how sound is the Department’s thinking in respect to copper? 

Mr. Liesert. Well, Mr. Redwine, I think the Secretary was 
referring in his statement to the market situation; the market situa- 
tion in copper as being stable in terms of supply and demand. 

With respect to price, I do not think anyone anticipated—certainly 
I did not—that the market was going to drop so precipitously, but, as 
you know, these metal markets flucutate violently with either sur- 
pluses or a little bit of scarcity. 

I believe that had the conditions as of today been prevalent at that 
time, that this observation of the Secretary on June 4 might have been 
different. 

But please understand I am not putting words in his mouth. 

Mr. Repwine. May I interrupt at that point, Mr. Liebert? 

The Secretary also in this same document said continuing studies 
were being carried on. What is the plan for copper at the present time, 
or is there any plan for recommendation to the Congress in: respect to 
copper? 

Mr. Lresert. Well, if the copper situation is distressed when Con- 
gress reconvenes again, I am quite sure that it will be brought to the 
attention of the Congress by the administration. 

Now, the situation with respect to copper is quite different than it 
is today with respect to lead and zinc. 

In fact, there is a duty on copper today which is suspended by an 
act of Congress. A simple act of removing the suspension on the 
tariff would have the effect of reimposing on copper today, at its 
current price, a tariff of 1.8 cents. é 

Senator Braue. Is that a correct statement? Does copper not have 
to reach the peril point of 24 cents before it happens? 
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Mr. Lizspert. It does not. 

Senator Bistx. Would you explain that for the chairman, exactly 
how it works? 1 am in the dark on that, Mr. Liebert. 

Mr. Lirpert. As I understand the situation with respect to copper, 
it is that we had previously a 4-cent import tax on copper. 

Senator Bisue. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Lizsert. Four cents. Subsequently that has been reduced to 
2 cents. By general agreement GATT concessions were made on 
the then prevailing 2-cent duty to 1.7 cents in three stages. But in 
addition another concession was made. It is that whenever the price 
goes below 24 cents, then the tariff or excise tax would be 2 cents. 

So you have in effect in existence today a sort of sliding scale ar- 
rangement. When the price goes below 24 cents a 2-cent excise tax 
comes on, and that has already been negotiated. 

But, in addition to that, we have the possibility of removing, just 
simply removing the current suspension, thereby effecting imposition 
of the duty of 1.8cents. That can be done simply. 

Senator Bisusz. [ will state that in my own words. 

If that suspension were taken off by congressional act today, there 
would still be a 1.8-cent duty for copper imported into the United 
States. 

Mr. Lissert. That is my understanding of the existing law. 

Senator Braite. Whether it reached the peril point of 24 cents, 
or not. 

Mr. Limpert. The 1.8 cents reaches 2 cents if the price drops to 
24 cents. Right now the duty would be 1.8 cents. 

li the price were 26% cents, 28% cents, 314 cents, or 40% cents, 
Congress still could, by simple congressional act, remove this sus- 
pension, which will be removed automatically by June 30, 1958. 

Senator Braun. By the expiration of —— 

Mr. Lizsurt. By the expiration of the suspension. There would 
then be reimposed a duty of 1.8 cents. 

If Congress were to pass today an act removing the suspension, it 
would have the immediate effect of reimposing a tariff of 1.8 cents. 

Mr. Repwine. Would that be adequate—excuse me. 

Senator Braue. I think that is a good question. But before that 
question is asked: 

Have you given any thought or study to the assertion that was made 
by the copper industry or many in the copper industry that the 24-cent 

eril point established, I believe, in 1950 or 1951, is unrealistic today 
Saaasies the cost of labor, materials, and supplies has increased some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 42 percent since the 24-cent peril point 
was established? 

Suggestions have been made that the peril point should be anywhere 
from 28 to 28% to 30 cents. 

Has any study been made of that apart from the question of the 
duty to be imposed? 

ow about the peril-point problem first? 

Mr. Lizserr. I do not think that great consideration has been giveri 
to that at this time in view of the fact that the drop in copper has 
been extremely precipitous. There is this thing which Congress may 
do right now, take advantage of the existing situation to the extent 
of 1.8 cents. 

Now, that is rather material. That would have the effect of raising 
the price today which is 27% to 28%. 
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Now we come to the question of an orderly approach: How) to 
approach the problem. And I think the orderly approach: to, the 

roblem is, first, to take this step, then look at the problem in the 
‘light of the effect of the resulting price, rather than from the stand- 
point of the present price. 

If an analysis discloses that the price plus the existing duty which, 
understand, has no relationship to 24 cents 
Senator Bisie. Yes; | understand. You cleared me up on that, 

Mr. Liepert. Is inadequate, then I think perhaps the industry 
should go the route which has been suggested for the lead-zine in- 
dustry, take a look at the escape clause and establish what the real 
level ought to’ be. If then other action is needed, find out what 
that action ought to be. 

Senator Braue. If I can sum you up, then your recommendation 
as of this morning is that, first, the suspension be removed which 
would have the effect of putting 1.8 cents per pound back on imports; 
obviously, that cannot be done before this Congress adjourns sine die, 

I think we both realize that, and you will probably be making a 
study of it between now and January. 

In addition to that the suggestion. that the suspension come off, 
the suspension of the duty might come off in the early months of 
the next session, or, in any event, not later than June 30, because of 
the expiration of the suspension law. . 

The suspension expires June 30, 1958. 

In addition to that, will the Department make some study of this 
peril point problem? 

Mr. LiesBert. Senator, first you understand I am in no position 
to make the recommendation for the removal of the suspension, I 
think you understand that. 

Senator Braue. I understand that. 

Mr. Lieserr. It was a factual statement that I made. 

Senator Braue. It was the second point I made. 

Mr. Linserr. I can assure you that the Department will study the 
situation with respect to its pricing and the distress which might be 
concomitant with it on the domestic mining industry. 

Senator Biste. What you are saying is you will study both phases, 
both the peril point and the adequacy, for instance, of 1.8 cents 
imposed, or 4 cents. 

Some have suggested 4 cents. The suggestion has been made that 
the peril point be as high as 31 cents with a tariff of 4 cents. 

J {I of this is part and parcel of the same type of study. 

Mr. Liesert. Yes, sir. I think that is what the Secretary meant 
when he advised this committee that the total minerals area should 
be kept under constant surveillance, and I think this is a very neces- 
sary extension of that statement made by the Secretary. I think we 
will do that. 

Senator Braue. I think in behalf of the chairman of this committee, 
and I am sure I can speak with authority for him on this point, I 
assume again the Congress will be adjourning this Saturday, which 
will be August 31. You will have September, October, November, 
and December. That will be 4 solid months. 

We will reconvene early in January. 
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Do you think it is too much to hope that the Secretary can come 
up with some concrete specific suggested recommendation for this 
committee to consider when it reconvenes in January? 

Mr. Lirpert. As to that, Senator, I do not know whether the 
Secretary would be prepared to make a recommendation, but I can 
assure you that we will be prepared to come before this committee 


_with an exposition of the facts. 


Senator Bisity. And from that exposition of facts the committee 
may be able to get enough information to possibly legislate on the 
subject. 

Mr. Lresert. There is some such idea in my mind. 

Senator Bree. Or if legislation is not suggested, are you saying w e 
should follow the escape route to the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. Lresert. I do not know, sir. I think it depends entirely upon 
the information developed—as to the situation as it would then exist. 
The market has dropped precipitously, and it might rise some. The 
facts might change. 

I do not want to prejudge. 

Senator Breite. And I am not trying to prejudge what would be 
done. 

Mr. Linserr. I know you are not. 

What I am trying to say is that I am in no position to speak on 
matters of policy for the Department and commit the Department to 
present to you a program on copper, but I can commit the Depart- 
ment, because the Secretary has already done so, by saying to this 
committee that we will be able to give the committee information 
which we have developed in the meantime. Whether it would be a 
decision for the Executive or for Congress to do something about it, 
I do not.know. 

Senator Brete. When will you be able to unveil this exposition of 
facts—in Januar y? 

Mr. Lienert. I think we should be able to come up here in January. 
T amrsure that the Secretary had in mind that we would be in a position 
always to work with this committee on this problem. 

Senator Brste. Of course, obviously, if the suggested solution 
would be going to the Tariff Commission and asking for executive 
action on it under the escape clause, that could be done in the interim 
even when we are out of session; is that correct? 

Mr. Lirsert. Either by one of the committees of Congress or by the 
industry itself. I really feel that this is a problem for the industry to 
suggest to the Tariff Commission. They can petition for a hearing 
while Congress is not in session. The Tariff Commission could not, 
of course, make any recommendation which would effect the present 
suspension of the copper duty. 

Senator Brsie. I know that, sir. 

Mr. Liesert. This is an area for the industry, I think. 

After all, sir, this whole minerals area is not one of particular re- 
sponsibility of either this committee or the executive or the industry. 
I think it is a responsibility of every one connected with it to do what 
they'can: Industry certainly cannot sit idly back and say “We are 
hurt, won’t someone please come and lift us out of this hole?” 

Industry has a definite responsibility in this matter. 

The copper industry is no different from the lead-zine industry, or 
the coal-mining industry, the automobile producing industry, the 
Swiss watch industry, or anything else. 
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Senator Bratz. What you are saying there is as far as the co 
industry is concerned, they have an adequate remedy at law to fo Mow 
the Tariff Commission route at any time they see fit. 

Mr. Lizsert. Exactly, sir. 

Senator Braue. Very well. 

I am very glad to get those thoughts on copper. 

Now, Mr. Sabeide, what other minerals do you care to develop? 

Mr. Repwine. May I go back to tungsten just a minute, at the 
request of Senator Allott. He had to leave before he asked one 
question, and he left it with us. : 

Senator Breie. Certainly. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Liebert, Senator Allott would like for you to 
comment on the Department’s views relative to the advantages of a 
production bonus versus a quota system for a long-term tungsten 
program. 

Mr. Lizsert. Mr. Redwine, I am in no position to speak policywise 
for the Department on which remedy would be a proper one for the 
tungsten industry. 

I can only address myself to the statement which is authoritative 
and has been expressed; that as of now the purchase program system 
is the one which has been suggested by the Department, and I assume 
‘that the closest thing to that is a production bonus of some kind. 

But here you are dealing with a commodity which is so entirely 
different from those commodities for mse we have suggested a 
production bonus in the program on Senate 2375, that I would have to 
refer this back for Departmental doask nena 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Liebert, can we assume that the formula used 
for determining the incentive payment in respect: to beryl and colum- 
bium-tantalum was the same as was used in determining the price 
structure for chrome. 

Mr. Lizsert. I do not think so. I would like if I might, to have 
Mr. O’Leary, who worked for me with the Bureau of Mines, and he is 
an economist, address himself to the factors which went into this 
buildup of price, if I might. 

Mr. Repwine. Would you identify yourself, for the record, please? 

Mr. O’Leary. My name is John F. O’Leary, from the Office of 
Assistant Secretary, Mineral Resources, of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Senator Brsirz. Do you understand the question? 

Mr. O’Leary. The question is an involved one. 

First of all, may I say, that the purchase program for beryl, whic] 
was undertaken under the Defense Production Act, provides a price 
of $500 per short ton of 10 percent BEO concentrates, berylium oxide. 

The current market price for this material is about $360, I believe. 
That means $140 spread between the market price and the price that 
is currently being paid under the purchase program. 

This purchase program, by the way, will run for several more years, 
until June of 1962.. 

The bonus, the production bonus that was recommended in the 
legislation that we are considering here today, was $70 per short ton 
over whatever the producers could receive from the market. 

Now that will bring on the basis of the present market, they take 
up to about $430 per short ton. 
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We calculate on the basis—-whén I say we, I say the Office of Chief 
of Eeonomists of the Bureau of Mines—calc uilate on the basis of bulk 
line supply curves: that this price of $430 per short ton, for 10 per- 
cent concentrates, will approximately sustain the current level of 
production. 

Again, these are estimates and we are projecting Pa 3, 4, 5 
ears ahead into the future. Conditions might change considerably 
etween now and then. It may well be that the price will be such, as 

demand for beryl increases, that there will be no requirement at all for 
a production bonus. 

On the other hand, the world price may decline to some extent 
which would require an adjustment. 

As of now our thought is a production bonus i in the order of magni- 
tude suggested in this legislation is sufficient to approximately sustain 
~ rather modest level of production we have in the United States 
today. 

Mr. Repwing. What about the columbium-tantalum? 

Mr. O’Leary. On columbium-tantalum we are completely in the 
dark statistically. We know that under the Defense Production Act 
program which terminated about a year ago, we were able at $2.35 
to have production that ranged up to about 16,000 Pounds in this 
country. 

Now, aside from that, under the Defense Pendantion Act program, 
we have production in Idaho at a price substantially above the Defense 
Production Act price of this material. 

We have simply taken the world price and the difference between 
that price and the Defense Production Act price and applied that 
as the first. estimate of what would be required to bring out the level 
of production that was sustained back in 1954. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Liebert, there are about 17 or 18 minerals that 
were mentioned by name in the Secretary’s report to the Congress, 
starting on page 9 of the printed report, starting off antimony, barite, 
bauxite, boron, cobalt, and so forth. 

Is the situation today on each of these. minerals, with the exception 
of the ones we have already discussed, like tungsten and copper, the 
same as it was on June 4, or would the Department like to expand on 
“ay one of those minerals? 

Mr. Linpert. I believe, Mr. Redwine, that for most of them it is 
about the same. There has been a slight decline, a very few dollars, 
in the price of mercury, 

I believe the prices have remained stable, actually about the same. 

Senator Birnie. You mentioned mercury, Mr. Liebert. Am I cor- 
rect in my recollection—and I am trying to turn to the page—that that 
particular program runs out the end of this year or the end of next 
year? 

Mr. Lizpert. It is the end of next year, sir. 

Senator Braue. We still have a floor on it of $225 a flask? 

Mr. Lispert. We still have a floor on it of $225 a flask. 

Senator Bisie. It runs out December 31, 1958? 

Mr. Liesert. I believe that is right. 

Senator Braue. You have no further recommendation to make as 
to mercury at this time? 

Mr. Lizsert. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Repwine. As a matter of fact, there has been no acquisition 
of mercury under the program; has there? 
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Mr. Lizsertr. That is correct. 

I think there have been something like five flasks, or something like 
that. 

Senator Braun. An offer was made, I believe. 

Mr. Repwine. I think the testimony before the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, was that 1 company sold 5 flasks just to make it a matter 
of record that they had sold. 

Senator Bretr. It was the Cordero Mining Co. in my State, Sam 
Williston. I think they made an offer to show they had applied. 

Mr. Lrepert. Yes. 

And the interesting thing about the program for mercury is that it 
seems to have the effect of stabilizing the price of mercury at consider- 
ably above the Government price, and, of course, as long as—there is 
some thinking—as long as that floor remains there, the price of 
mercury is going to stay reasonably where it is. . 

Of course, the difficulty is we do not exactly know. Large quantities 
of mercury are going to uses for which we do not see, which are clas- 
sified. We do not know how long that is going to take place. 

But we see nothing now in the mercury situation that is different 
than what it was on June 4. 

Senator Bratz. Are there any further questions, Mr. Redwine? 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liebert, will you go into the phase of this bill we have before 
us relating to exploration and tell the committee, please, your thinking 
on requiring an affidavit that you cannot get finances anywhere else. 
What was the basis of that new suggested requirement? 

Mr. Lizsert. There has been a lot of discussion about how this 
exploration program would work and at what point it would differ 
from the current DMEA program under the Defense Production Act. 
’ I think as a first point of departure you have to consider that the 
purposes for which the pregram under the Defense Production Act 
was instituted were a little bit different than the purposes for which 
this long-term exploration program was instituted. 

To begin with, the haste and the panic is out of it. The Secretary 
said, why should the Government, as a part of Government respon- 
sibility, undertake to lend money to firms that have ample means to 
do exploration on their own. Long before there was any DMEA 
_ program you had exploration programs going on by all of your mining 
companies. 

It was thought, however, that in view of the fact that our high- 
grade deposits are being depleted, our utilization of minerals generally 
speaking, is going up, we ought to do whatever was reasonable and 
proper to continue forward exploration. It has been often said the 
exploration today is the mine of the future. 

Because of the success of the DMEA program it was thought this - 
method would be a very easy and relatively cheap way to assist in 
doing more exploration than would probably be done if there were no 
program at all. 

Now, I think there has been some confusion about what was meant 
here, as you say, an affidavit, that the exploration could not have been 
undertaken. This has been called euphemistically the ‘“pauper’s 
oath” requirement. 

It was the understanding that there ought to be some way, under 
the regulations, wherein you could separate out the exploration of a 
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company that was well financed and had a well organized exploration 
peveram and continued to do on its own funds—separate them out 
rom participating in the Government financing. The Government 
a in financing should be reserved for those people who 
ut for some assistance on the part of the Government would not 
have an exploration program. 

There was no thought that you would have to be completely im- 
poverished before you could undertake to participate in a Government 
program. Obviously the Government program requires some funds 
on the part of the individual who is going to undertake the exploration. 
He has to at least match the Government funds and he has to have 
some competency in the area. 

He must, generally speaking, be financially able to execute the 
contract for exploration which would be undertaken in accordance 
with this legislation. 

I think it reasonable, and I believe the Secretary felt it reasonable, 
that the very large companies that had adequate working capital 
should not partake of this program. 

By way of illustration, you may have a company that has a very 
fine organization, but with its ore reserves seriously depleted, and 
which does not have the available working capital or cash to conduct 


_ exploration to find new deposits to continue operations. 


This kind of company would be’a very prime applicant for partici- 
pation in this program. 

Senator Bratz. May I ask, Mr. Liebert, whether you are still 
granting exploration loans for tungsten? 

Mr. Liesert. At the moment, yes, sir. 

Senator Braue. What is the rationale behind that? I have always 
been a little confused why the Government granted money for tung- 
sten when you say there is overproduction and no market for it, every 
mine in the United States is closed, with but maybe three exceptions. 

Mr. Lizsert. Well, sir, I believe the objective is to build up the 


knowledge of the reserves of tungsten in the United States for the. 


future. 

Today we know where there is some tungsten at a price. We do 
not know how long it would last. In 25, or 30 years, if we were to use 
all of that for domestic consumption we would have exhausted the 
deposits. 

ou have to look forward in your development. 

Senator Birnie. What about the poor little prospector developing 
this? What would he do with it after he gets there? 

Mr. Liesert. Do what he has always done, Senator. If he could 
bring the deposits into operation economically he would do so. If not, 
he would simply wait. 

Senator Brsie. Can he bring it into production economically today? 

Mr. Lizsert. I do not think he could. I think he would have to 
wait until sometime in the future when he would bring it in. 

Many of our big mines today were found many, many years ago, 
and, to use the expression, they just sat on them until it became 
economical to bring them into production. 

Senator Brste. You are not granting these exploration loans in 
general to the big operator. 

The thing that worries me is this: I know small prospectors in my 
State securing exploration loans for tungsten, with some small hope 
that there will be a market for tungsten after they discover it. 
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They spend relatively small amounts, $25,000, $60,000, in develop- 
ing tungsten. 

And then they find there is no market for it. 

Mr..Lizsert. Well, sir, miners traditionally have done that. 

Senator Bisute. Not the gold miners. 

Mr. Lizserr. Perhaps not gold miners, although I can only say 
that all of your mining companies today are developing their reserves 
for the future. Your big San Manuel copper mine has been known 
about for 40 vears. 

Senator Bisnis. I am .not particularly concerned about the big 
operator and businessman. I think they can take care of themselves. 

I am interested in the little fellow who seems to look back here for 
dee e, and I helped a lot of them personally to get these exploration 

oans 

It seems to me we hold out false hopes for them. They invest a 
few thousand dollars, scratch the hills, and they get the tungsten and 
develop it. ‘Then they have no market for it. 

I am just expressing the view. 

Mr. LigBert. Yes, : sir. 

I think there is a definite and absolute cleavage between the ex- 
ploration program and responsibility of the Government to bring in 
being every deposit which is found as a result of exploration. 

I think exploration is one thing, and it is completely and absolutely 
removed from every other consideration. 

If a man wants to explore for any of the commodities under the 
Defense Production Act program, so-called DMEA program, and finds 
a deposit, it is clearly stated in his contract that he is not going to be 

required to bring that into production. 

And, remember, this was a program that was instituted for defense 
purposes. 

One reason for ‘this exploration program suggested here in Senate 
2375 is to allow the Defense Production Act program to phase out as a 
defense necessity for these items. I think we are in.a transitional 
period here, Senator, when anyone who explores for tungsten ought 
to be thoroughly advised. If he does not know the market and he 
does not know what he intends to do with the material after he finds 
it, I think he has been imprudent. 

Senator Bisue. I like your thoughts on that. And I am just 
exploring the views. 

There is also, in the same contract you mentioned, very definite 
provision that the United States Government has first lien on produc- 
tion. They pay a certain percentage out of it to repay the-explora- 
tion loan, all of which certainly leads the prospector to believe that 
he is going to get into production, obviously, with the discovery. 

I think we made some good points. I am not going to belabor the 
point. 

Can you tell me if re) is any future in antimony? We have a 
. very fine campaign out in my State on antimony, and I think she 
deserves, just from her vigor and her enthusiasm, trying to develop 
some domestic antimony. I would like to be able to indicate what 
hope, if any, the Department might hold out for domestic antimony 
production. 

Mr. Lizserr. Senator, I cannot foresee that the. Department. can 
reasonably suggest that the people who. have antimony deposits 
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should produce them—should bring them into production now and 
i insist that it is a critical and strategic material that we absolutely 
i have to have for defense or for industry. 

m || The fact is that the Geological Survey estimates that at present 
mi prices-—that is, competitive market prices—the total known com- 
mercial reserves are about 15,000 to 20,000 short tons of antimony. 

Now, if the people having these deposits bring them into produc- 
tion, it is perfectly clear that, unless they find new and larger low-cost 
properties, these known properties are going to be exhausted. 

Senator Brnun. You say they estimate 

Mr. Lixsert. Fifteen to twenty thousand tons. 

Senator Brsie. The table here shows you have 100,000 in reserve. 
Is that a different figure? 

Mr. Lrespurt. Yes, sir. 

If I might elaborate 

Senator Breue. Certainly. 

Mr. Ligsert (continuing). At price ranges from 40 to 60 cents a 
pound considerably. above today’s market, the total reserves are 
approximately 50,000 tons, including the 15,000 to 20,000 tons 
referred to previously, and at prices ranging from 60 cents to $1.50 
the total reserves of the United States would be approximately 
100,000 short tons. 

Now, that means that in order.to get 100,000 short tons of anti- 
mony produced within the United States, the market price is going 
to have to triple or more, so that when people are talking about 
developing antimony industry in the United States it is not fore- 
seeable in view of what we know about current reserves. 

Senator Brsnte, May I interrupt you there? 

Do I understand, then, that in the United States today on the com- 
petitive world market, there is only something in the neighborhood of 
ten to fifteen thousand tons of antimony of high enough grade to be 
competitive? 

Mr. Lierert. Fifteen to twenty thousand tons. 
hi Senator Brsie. Fifteen to twenty thousand tons. 

Hi Mr. Lieperrt. Yes, sir; that is my understanding of the reserves. 
i} So, here you have a little bit different situation than you have in 
the case of, say, beryl where you have large low-grade deposits and | 
large tonnages. It has been disclosed to me by the Geological Sur- 
vey that we do not have these large tonnages of antimony ore which 
reasonably could be competitive in the foreseeable future. 
All that you would do if you were to institute a purchase program, 
or bonus program, would be to mine out your current reserves to no 
purpose, because there is plenty of antimony available. The uses for 
antimony are not increasing at the rate of many other metals, but 
are rather declining. | 
Senator BiB. Thank you very much, Mr. Liebert. 
Now, would you touch briefly on manganese? What is the manga- 
nese snysatsont Is there any change in that since your last appear- 
ance! J 

As I recall, the Manganese—the main problem is low grade for man- 
ganese in the United States and high grade overseas. 

Mr. Lizsert, Yes, sir; that is true. 

From the time of the last appearance here, I do not think the 
manganese situation has changed appreciably; except that a couple 
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of new companies have indicated that they have found processes 
which may be able to make some of our low-grade deposits reasonably 
competitive with imported materials. ‘That remains to be seen. 

The Government has entered into a contract, I believe, with the 
Vitro Engineering Co. on a new high-are process which may convert 
large low-grade deposits to usable materials cheaply. 

This type of an approach to the probiem, is, I believe, the best 
answer to the manganese problem. 

Senator Bisie. Thank you very much, Mr. Liebert. 

IT have no doubt that there is some other phase of this mining 
program that might well be developed in the interim between now 
and the time we come back in January. It is quite obvious that we 
are not going to come up with any legislation in the last 2 days. 

The meeting will not be adjourned. It will be recessed subject to 
the call of the chairman. 

I want to extend to you my appreciation for your very frank 
discussion on many of these mining problems, and I know they are of 
concern to each of us. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, may the record at this point carry 
some correspondence between the Twin Sisters Magnesium & Chrome 
Corp. and the Department of the Interior, and other material? 

Senator Biste. The record may include the insert mentioned by 
Mr. Redwine, of the staff. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Twin Sisters Maacnesium & CHROME Corp., 
Seattle, Wash., August 17, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Maenuson: A copy of my letter to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Fred A. Seaton, August 8, 1957, was forwarded to you. The letter was 
critical of the chrome section. The bills submitted in both House and Senate, 
of comparable nature, were criticized. A copy of the remarks submitted to the 
House committees and Senate committees studying the minerals program was 
attached to my letter. 

Mr. Fred G. Aandahl, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, answered my August 
8 letter. Attached is a copy of my letter of August 15, 1957, and the enclosures 
which give studies as to the comparison between the present GSA chrome stock- 
pile purchasing program and the proposed method of selling as covered by the 
administration’s bill. 

There are less than 40,000 tons remaining in the Grants Pass purchasing pro- 
gram. The present rate of deliveries, plus the ore that is contemplated from 
Alaska, will deplete the stockpile in June or July-of 1958 with the present pro- 
ducers continuing at the approximate rate of present deliveries. 

It is important that this session of Congress secure a resolution or some’ pro- 
gram which will increase the Grants Pass stockpile at least 100,000 tons and con- 
tinue the expiration date to June 30, 1961. This extension will permit Congress 
to introduce and work out a long-range minerals program which will keep the 
chrome industry in business. I believe the contents of my letter to the Assistant 
Secretary, and the attachments, are worthy of your attention. 

Yours very truly, 
A. L. ATHERTON, 
Executive Vice President. 

P. S. Mr. Atherton has been called out of town and requested that I forward 
this letter on to you. 

M. Cartton, Secretary. 
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Twin Sisters Macnestum & CHrome Corp., 
Seattle, Wash., August 15, 1957. 


Reference: Your letter dated August 8, 1957. My letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior dated July 18, 1957. 


Mr. Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant ree of the Interior, 
Office of the Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Aanpaut: Thank you for your letter replying to my letter 
addressed to the Secretary’s personal attention. I was in hopes that Secretary 
Seaton would find time to read my letter personally and prepare his own reply. 
However, I see that he is on a trip into the Pacific islands and realize that he is 
quite busy. I doubt that he had time to read either my letter or your reply. 

This letter is directed particularly to the remarks made in the second para- 
graph of your letter. You have not stated there that the bonus price decided 
upon, plus the amount to be obtained from selling chrome concentrates at the 
current quoted prices would be equivalent to the GSA Grants Pass chrome pur- 
chasing program. It is assumed by me that possibly was the intent if the chrome 
production was to continue at its present rate. 

The letter submitted to the Secretary and the statements made for presentation 
before both the House and Senate committees at the hearings on the administra- 
tion’s proposed minerals program, together with other pertinent testimony by 
many other persons and associations interested in the chrome division of the 
mining industry, all indicated that the $21 bonus price, and the proposed program 
is insufficient and cannot accomplish the hoped for results expressed by your letter 
and the remarks by the Secretary at the June 4, 1957 hearings. 

Your letter is quite strong in expressing the view that the $21 bonus will keep 
the chrome mines in operation. Many miners that I personally know of and 
firms have been forced to discontinue their operations under the present Grants 
Pass program because their cost of operations was too great and they could not 
survive from their small chrome mine operations. There have been 2 or 3 of these - 
firms gone broke, leaving a long list of creditors. Some mine operators must be 
able to stay in production with a profit or a break-even record as shipments are 
being made to the stockpile program. 

The general testimony before the various committees has not cited cost of 

roduction; however, in correspondence and talking to various groups they have 
indicated to me that the average margin of profit under the present Grants Pass 
pone was not great. Many miners have asked that the Grants Pass price 
increased by the cost of living indexes since the August 23, 1951, date, when 
the program became effective. 

Yoo will find, as part of this letter, two examples setting forth selling prices 
of a certain grade of chromite ore in each example and gives a comparison between 
the present and proposed method of selling operations. Frankly, Mr. Aandahl, 
the selling of chrome concentrates will be a major problem to the western chro- 
mite miner. In an attempt to get some authentic information, I requested prices 
from eastern consumers on three specific grades of chrome concentrates. 

The requests were sent out on June 19. One firm replied on June 25 request- 
ing that we make a firm offer and:give complete specifications and tonnage available 
for purchase. 

e replied immediately stating that we were not in production, but that ore 
dressing tests indicated certain grades of concentrates would be available and 
that assays indicated specific percentages of Cr,0;, chrome-iron ratio, silica, 
sulfur, phosphorus, aluminum, etc. We indicated we would have available some 
50,000 tons of concentrates when in production. We indicated that we desired 
to sell to the GSA program as long as it was in effect and that we were attempt- 
ing to secure a price which would permit us to determine the economics of future 
operations after Grants Pass program expired. To date we have had no further 
reply from any of the firms contacted. 

Several years ago I obtained prices from a ferrochrome company then operat- 
ing in this area, and they offered the Atlantic port price, less freight, less penal- 
ties for failures to come up to the 48 percent, Cr,0;, 3 to 1 ratio for lumpy, metal- 
lurgical grade ore. The result was we could not sell at the price they wanted 
to pay even though the percentage of Cr.O; was greater than 48 percent, as the 
chrome-iron ratio was only 2.6 to 1. That was prior to the Grants Pass program. 

The Department must have some very authentic figures compiled which would 
substantiate their $21 bonus figure. I would appreciate receiving that informa- 
tion. Your study of the figures submitted to you with this letter and comparing 
them with the Department figures would permit a determination to be made as 
to whether the figures I am submitting to you are in error. 
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My letter of July 18 indicated that we were not in production at this time, 
however, we have spent considerable money in diamond drilling and part of the 


‘diamond drilling work was done under a DMEA program. We have spent 


several hundreds of thousands of dollars and we will have an investment of 
several hundred thousand dollars more to construct a mill and procure the mining 


- equipment, etc., for an operating program. What we need isa market. Frankly, 


I don’t believe that the average chrome miner is going to have a market under the 
Department’s proposed program for his chrome concentrates as there are very 
few consumers who will even consider use of concentrates. Most of the ore from 
the California and Oregon mines shipped to the stockpile has been in the form of 
concentrates. 

The Congressmen at the Senate hearing on June 4 were very pleased with 
Secretary Seaton’s statements and his attitude in the presentation of the adminis- 
tration’s long-range minerals program, requested several years prior by President 
Kisenhower. I am satisfied that Secretary Seaton is attempting to do the best 
job possible for the chrome mining industry. 

I would greatly appreciate your study of the figures I have submitted to you, 
and would be pleased to furnish any additional information that would be helpful 
to the Department of the Interior in arriving at a bonus price and a marketing 
program that would continue to give the domestic chrome miner a market for 
his product at least equal to the Grants Pass price established in August 1951, 
when all costs were appreciably lower than those of today. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. AtHEerton, Executive Vice President. 


CoMPARISON CHROME-ORE Prices, Auaust 12, 1957 


SOURCE OF PRICES 


1. GSA purchasing program for domestic chrome ore at Grants Pass, Oreg. 

2. Present quotation from Engineering‘and Mining Journal, July issue, Market 
Reports, page 71, Metallic Ores. 
2 (A) 48 percent Cr20z, 3 to 1 ratio per long ton, f. o. b. cars, Atlantic ports, dry, 

$52 to $59. 

2 (B) 44 percent Cr.0;, no ratio, $30 to $30.50. 

Basic prices: 1. 48 percent Cr2O3, 3 to 1 chrome-iron ratio, $115, f. o. b. earlot 
producers railhead per long, dry ton. Assay at producers’ expense. Shipped 
GBL by GSA to their destination. 


BASIS 


Present Grants Pass chrome-concentrate prices versus Department of the 
Interior’s proposed long-range minerals program chromite bonus. 
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EXAMPLE NO. 1 














Engineering 
GSA Grants | and Mining 
Item Pass price | Journal cur- 
rent prices 

SD oy te WS Ss a i aod! dicta in Lh ki To Is3 529 () @) 
2.. Chrome ore, lumpy (48 percent CrpQx3, 3 to 1 ratio). ........-......-..----- 3 $115 4 $59. 00 
i ls al en ea om rinials (5) 5 (5. 00) 
4. Grade 4% percent CrrOs, deduct. ...---..--..- 2-2 eee (6) 6 (2. 46) 
a I, MI oh nde Ebb ech td ncsadecbussbocescsbbesctecede's (12) 7 (4.92) 
Oe ORAS NOE Eis 5. sastoagaiids «die cps dbninepasuns pitbibael «de hdbdicpasaingh > opinl ite sbicoa tad 8 28.09 
I ao state ictal otal tee al , 84 
Matt Godentbinee 2itsiy list outs idee see es wade eee wsdl “(@3)| «4. 31) 
aad ht ina re Alaa taints chip sl ancl Saas 92 | 17. 69 . 
ne esomneebaerane as enaiiene ets rede cadedl sen aMliis wes anes ara 21.00 
CReMM TS Os Nee a wake ht tid A ci het NLL BIOORG nds LULU SS. } 9 (12. 00) 
nlc ll cee Ponte ais Ronettes eee oat: | —s«sag|:t«é RD 

EXAMPLE NO. 2 
ah inte ta diiadaaliciic —————— daa . a 
Reine eS a i Se is Al cic laccadbo ent weeeeLUe + a uss pe 
2. Chrome ore, lumpy (48 percent C103, 3 to 1 ratio) ........-- kéedindeees. ; $115 |_,. 

Chrome ore, lumpy (44 percent Cr203, no ratio) /....-........-..---.---- —— 4 $30. 50 
3. Concentrates, deduct. ...............-.-. devaigaitthicegnaplins gabbana ate! ¥ eapeca we Pasian. (5) ae 3 (5.0 00) 
4, Grade 44 percent CrsOs, Goduuct. ....... on nee eee Cid. anata 
eC one cinmensenotduaseememndacneas~tse . (30)}-.-- 

6. Freight, deduct ___- connie Ali. wh cd dsh ilee : 5 | § (28. 09) 

7. Transportation tax, deduct __ UIs idcceetepaadapeeketcuedbaes : | (. 84) 
Total deductions __-_-_._-- clini tele aal eae chattels Aelia adh nin thee he didn hia de 

PION tthe OS ood ce sddn ds Bas eed sin wien 

I Pa Bs le cine nuh nigga th- donebeenen iS teenie’ iondtuds (Aidt bitte 21. 00 

Nee ee uicbewsewuness , ® (6 00) 

Nee ene ee te duake RMS a * (30. 00) 





Net price.........-.. bb te ered enpubmedag cedpicnta un betes ee 62 | “10m (18. 43) 


1 Producers’ railhead. 

2 Atlantic prices. 

? Establish, August 1951. 

4 Highest price quoted used, could be less. 

5 No price actu published for concentrates. Most consumers do not want to purchase concentrates. 
® No penalties published, amount arrived at by dividing price by 48 units. 
7 Similar to footnote 4. Divided price by 30 units. 

8 New freight rate effective Aug. 26, 1957, Seattle to east coast ports, New York or Baltimore. 

® Information provided by Acting Secretary of the Interior that Department planned similar penalties 
as now under Grants Pass program. ; 

10 This price subject to adjustment by purchase p ny and penalties, plus additional sales expenses in selling 
to eastern consumers, plus interest on money while trying to collect amount due from purchaser and the 
on bonus. 

1! Owe. 


New Park Minne Co., 
Keetley, Utah, August 15, 1957. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
* Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Murray: I wish to thank you for your letter of August 12 
acknowledging my comments on 8. 2375. I would appreciate my letter being 
included as information in the printed hearings on this bill. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
CiarRK L. Wison, 
Chairman, MGG@ Division. 
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Auaust 12, 1957. 
Mr. Cruark L. WILSON, ; 
Vice President, New Park Mining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear Mr. Witson: Acknowledgement is made of your letter of August 6 in 
regard to hearings being held on 8. 2375. 

Answering the question posed in the fourth paragraph of your letter, the legis- 
lation under consideration does call for applicant participation in a DMEA con- 
tract at the same ratio as under present regulations. 

With your permission your letter will be included in the printed hearings on 
S. 2375. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray, Chairman. 


New Park MINING Co., 
Keetley, Utah, August 6, 1957. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Murray: I understand that your Subcommittee on Mining 
Metals and Fuels has been holding hearings .on 8S. 2375 that contains provisions 
covering activities of the present Defense Minerals Exploration Administration. 
In reading a copy of this bill, it appears to me there are items that need clarifi- 
cation. 

On page 3, line 3, there is a statement that indicates interest rates shall be 
adequate to cover the costs of administering the particular contracts. It would 
seem to me that some specific interpretation must be given to listing administra- 
tion costs that will be permitted. 

I don’t suppose that there would be much objection from industry to the 
payment of interest on this type of loan fund; however, it would seem to me that 
if the exploration results in a profitable operation that the Government will 
obtain a sufficient return from the Federal taxes that will result. 

On page 4 starting with line 8, I note a requirement that the applicant must 
certify that he is unable to finance the proposed exploration activity and that 
funds from commercial source are unavailable on reasonable terms. Under 
present rulings a company participating in a DMEA contract must provide a 
portion of the total funds. Does this legislation propose a similar arrangement? 
If so, we are compelled to say in the first place that we have no funds and need 
help, and if the contract is drawn we will then have to turn around and say that 
we do have our share of the money. In general, I feel that a ‘“‘pauper’s oath’’ 
is class legislation and is not needed to accomplish the objective of the bill which 
is to provide Federal financial assistance to assure the continuation of production 
of certain essential minerals within the United States, its Territories and 
possessions. 

The several companies with which I am associated have had DMEA loans. 
One of these has resulted in a certification and another contract is still open 
pending additional work. We-are certainly sympathetic with the program and 
feel it has been a real benefit to the mining industry and the United States gen- 
erally. I am personally interested in seeing similar programs continued. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Cuiark L, Wiison, Vice President. 


MEMORANDUM 
Avucus? 28, 1957. 
To: Senator James E. Murray, chairman. 
From: George B. Holderer, staff engineer. 
Subject: Long-range minerals program—chrome. 


The long-range minerals program of the Department of the Interior which was 
presented to Chairman Murray on May 27, 1957, contains the following recom- 
mendation for special assistance for chromite: 

“2. Chromite: $21 per long dry ton (46 percent basis) for domestically produced 
commercial grade, metallurigical; 10,000 long dry tons annual limit from any 1 
producer from any | mining district. Designed’to stabilize production at present 
level of 34,000 long dry tons per year, and permit an increase of 50,000 long dry 
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tons per year, the program for chromite would go into effect on July 1, 1959 
(termination of Defense Production Act program.)’’ With no explanation to the 
contrary, it must be assumed the $21 would be in addition to the world price at 
any time after July 1, 1959. 4 

The present price under the current domestic program is: Lump ore, $115 per 
long ton; fines and concentrates, $110 per long ton, based on 48 percent Cr,03 
and chromium to iron ratio 3 to 1. The material currently being delivered will 
run approximately 46.0 percent CryO3, ratio of 2.8 to 1, which carries a penalty 
so the actual average pore paid to the producer is approximately $98 per long ton. 
To March 31, 1957, the program has cost $14,120,465 for 143,740 tons. 

Current foreign prices delivered on the eastern seaboard are: 


Rhodesian: 
48.0 percent Cr.QO 3, 3 to 1 ratio $53 to $55. 
48.0 percent CrzQ3, 2.8 to 1 ratio $50 to $52. 
South African (Transvaal): 
48.0 percent Cr,O;, no ratio $40 to $41. 
44.0 percent Cr2QO 3, no ratio $30 to $30.50. 
Turkish: 
48.0 percent Cr.O3, 3 to 1 ratio $57 to $59. 
46.0 percent Cr2.03, 3 to 1 ratio $54 to $56. 


Domestic ore would be more nearly comparable to Turkish ore at about $54 to 
$56, even with a $21 subsidy no domestic producer could continue to operate. 
The $21 subsidy is unrealistic and wholly without meaning. 


STATEMENT oF W. Lunsrorp Lona 


I am W. Lunsford Long of Warrenton, N. C., president of the Tungsten Insti 
tute of Washington, D. C., which is the trade association of the domestic tungsten 
producers. I am also president of Tungsten Mining Corp., which operates the 
tungsten mine in Vance County, N. C., and owns tungsten properties in Idaho 
and Arizona. 

For the domestic tungsten mining industry, I wish first to thank this com- 
mittee and, through it, the Senate of the United States for the steadfast support 
which has been given the domestic tungsten mining industry by this committee 
and the Senate. 

Only four tungsten mines are now being operated in this eountry and none 
of these, unless it is possibly the one open-pit operation, will survive unless some 
action is taken to protect the domestic mining industry from the dumping of 
tungsten concentrates here from abroad which have been produced, in the main, 
at such low labor costs that it is not possible for our mines to compete 

In almost every instance the increased production of tungsten abroad has been 
brought about by the action of the United States Government and in a great many 
instances the development of the mines abroad and the installation of mining 
and milling equipment was directly financed by the United States Government 
and still, as everyone knows, many contracts remain outstanding under which 
deliveries are now being made and will be continued to be made for several years 
to this Government. The expansion of facilities and the increased development 
of the domestic mines was also urgently insisted upon by this Government and 
the domestic tungsten mining industry in this country was brought into being at 
the request of this Government and upon the promise that we would not again 
be let down. 

Our present tariff of $7. 93 per short ton unit, which is $0.50 a pound for the 
tungsten contained in concentrates, is entirely ‘inadequate. The world market 
price today for tungsten is quoted at about $14 a short ton unit and this means a 
price, duty paid in this country, of about $22. No tungsten producer in this 
country can operate at this price, unless it is the one open-pit operation in 
Montana, and its supply of ore is limited. 

In my opinion, and that of the domestic tungsten producers, the best long-range 
method of keeping a domestic tungsten-mining industry in being would be a tax 
on tungsten imports sufficient to establish a floor price for tungsten concentrates 
of domestic origin of good grade of at least $45 a short ton unit of tungsten 
trioxide. A bill, 5S. 2692, has been introduced in the Senate to accomplish this, 
and I heartily endorse this legislation and urge its adoption. 

Such an increase in taxes, on tungsten imports would keep in being most of the 
larger producers in this country but normally their margins of profit would be 
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very small. Some action should be taken to keep the very small operations 
alive and stimulate the prospectors to continuing activity. I would suggest 
that the only way I know to do this, in the absence of a complete restriction on 
imports or a tariff as high as at least $3 a pound on the tungsten contained in 
concentrates, would be to enact a continuing program of price support for the 
small producers of tungsten. I suggest that a continuing price-support program 


of at least $55 a unit or perhaps $60 a unit be enacted under which no producer 


would be eligible to sell who produced more than 1,000 units a month. I would 


- think that an appropriation of $10 million a year would be entirely adequate to 


finance such a price-support program for the small producers. If such a program 
were enacted along with the import tax proposed in S. 2692, then an integrated 
program would be the result which would keep your major domestic tungsten 
producers going and also insure a continuing search in this country for other 
tungsten deposits by the prospectors and small producers; and, as surely as the 
years come and go, we are going to need, and need badly, in this country all the 
tungsten that we can find. 

There are, from the best information we can put together, about 300,000 units 
in the hands of the domestic producers now which are held in inventory and were 

roduced in reliance on the belief that the Congress meant what it said when 

‘ublic Law 733 was enacted in 1956 and that the appropriations would be forth- 
coming to carry out the price-support program provided thereby. If the pro- 
gram is to be discontinued and the promise broken, then in good conscience the 
least that can be done is for the Government to buy these units now in inventory. 
If this course were pursued, the suggested import taxes enacted, and the continu- 
ing price-support program for the small producers also put into operation, then the 
Government would have kept its word, the domestic tungsten-mining industry, 
large and small, would be assured of continued life, and beyond any question the 
national security would be served just as much as it will be served under the 
President’s suggestion that oil imports into this country be restricted so as to 
preserve a domestic oil-producing industry for the safety of the Nation. 

I am not asking that 8S. 2692 be attached as an amendment to the pending 
legislation to carry out the recommendations of the Interior Department with 
respect to excise taxes on lead and zine imports. And similarly, I am not asking 
that this proposed legislation be necessarily enacted at this session for tungsten if 
some solution of the deadlock between the opposing views of the House and Senate 
can be reached under which the domestic tungsten-mining industry can survive 
until next year when this whole matter could be more carefully considered and 
acted upon in an orderly and unhurried manner by the Congress. Unless some 
administrative action is taken by the Government or some legislation is enacted 
at this session, however, the domestic mining industry will be shut down indefi- 
nitely and irreparable injury will have been done. ; 

It is inconceivable to me that in this dangerous era the Congress could permit 
such a disaster to take place. There can be no doubt that enormously increased 
needs for tungsten will be developed in the high temperature era in engineering 
upon the threshold of which we now stand. It is a fact that tungsten is the most 
heat. resistant of all the metals and that fact can no more be changed than can 
the multiplication table. We are told by the Stanford Research Institute at 
Menlo Park, Calif., that during 1957 they confidently expect to write the prescrip- 
tion for a new tungsten base alloy metal which will meet the requirements for 
improved jet turbines, and all of us know that if this is accomplished, the demand 
for tungsten will be enormously increased—they estimate it will be tripled. 

Our stockpile goals were set after the determination had been made of what 
production from domestic sources could be relied upon in time of war. If we 
destroy the domestic productive capacity, then this goal must in commonsense 
be reset. Once we said that we were highly resolved never again to find ourselves 
too late with too little. If, by the grace of God, we are spared another war, then 
even jf we have erred on the side of too much too soon, you can be assured that 
the eVer increasing standard of living in the United States and that of the many, 
many more millions outside our country will consume the stockpiles anyway, and 
we will be happy that we had the foresight to assure our consuming industries 
of an adequate, yes, even abundant supply of tungsten which, one of these days 
and at a time that can be even now discerned in the future will be hard to get. 


Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, may the record also carry certain 
excerpts from Public Law 520? 


Senator Bisue. The staff will prepare the excerpts and have them 
included in the record. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


AN-ACT To amend the Act. of June 7, 1939 (53 Stat; 811), as amended, relating to the acquisition of stocks 
of strategic and critical materials for national defense purposes, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act of June 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 811), as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the natural resources of the United States in certain strategic and critical 
materials being deficient or insufficiently developed to supply the industrial, 
military, and naval needs of the country for common defense, it is the policy of 
the Congress and the pu 2 and intent of this Act to provide for the acquisition 
and retention of stocks of:these materials 2nd to encourage the conservation and 
development of sources of these materials within the United States, and thereby 
decrease and prevent wherever possible a dangerous and costly dependence of the 
United States upon foreign nations for supplies of these materials in times of 
national emergency.” 

* * * * ok * * 


““(b) to the fullest extent practicable the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Secretary of the Interior, acting jointly, shall appoint industry 
advisory committees selected from the industries concerned with materials to be. 
stockpiled.” 

* * * * * ok * 

“(¢) Provide through normal commercial channels for the refining or processing 
of any materials acquired or transferred under this Act when the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy deems such action necessary to convert such 
materials into a form best suitable for stockpiling, and such materials may be 
refined, processed, or otherwise beneficated either before or after their transfer 
from the owning agency ;” 


& * * * x x * 


“Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary of the Interior, through the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Director of Geological Survey, is hereby authorized and directed 
‘to make scientific, technologic, and economic investigations concerning the extent 
and mode of occurrence, the development, mining preparation, treatment, and 
utilization of ores and other mineral substances found in the United States or its 
Territories or insular possessions, which are essential to the common defense or 
the industrial needs of the United States, and the quantities or grades of which 
are inadequate from known domestic sources, in order to determine and develop 
domestic sources of supply, to devise new methods for the treatment and utiliza- 
tion of lower grade reserves, and to develop substitutes for such essential ores and 
mineral products; on public lands and on privately owned lands, with the consent 
of the owner, to explore and demonstrate the extent and quality of deposits of 
such minerals, including core drilling, trenching, test-pitting, shaft sinking, drift- 
ing, cross-cutting, sampling, and metallurgical investigations and tests as may be 
necessary to determine the extent and quality of such deposits, the most suitable 
methods of mining and beneficiating them, and the cost at w hich the minerals 
or metals may be produced. * * * 

“Approved July 23, 1946.” 


Senator Bisxe. If there is nothing further, we will stand in recess 
subject to the call of. the chairman of the committee, 

And I thank the men who are here this morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 , the committee was recessed, to re- 
convene subject to the call of 1 of the Chair.) 


x 








